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Advertiſement. 
UCH as were pleasd with the Re- 


8 volutions of Sweden and Portu- 

gal, written by the Abbot de Ver- 
tot, will be glad to hear they have a 
far greater Satisfaction to come, in 
reading his Account of thoſe that hap- 
pened in the Roman Repubhick. As the 
Revolutions of amy State are the moſt 
curious Parts of its Hiſtory, ſo no Au- 
zhor, of whatever Age or Country, has 
hitherto handled that Subject in the 
maſterly manner Abbe de Vertot has 
done; eſpecially in this laſt Piece of 
his; wherem, as the Royal Academy 
of Inſcriptions at Paris have publickly 
and juſtly pronounc d of it, the Author 
has had the Skull to joyn all the Charms 
of Narration to a faithful Detail of 
Hiſtorical Facts. "IE 


The Reader's humble Servant, 


Joan OZELL, 
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The Foundatim of the R o M AN 


Common-wealth, and the chief 
Cauſes of its Decay. 


HE Love of Libgrty was the 
Te Rx firſt Motive that ſway'd the 
Romans in the Eſtabliſhment of 
the Republic, and the Cauſe 
r Pretence of thoſe Revolutions we have 
undertaken to write the Hiſtory of. It 
was this Love of Liberty that proſcri- 


bed the Royalty, diminiſhed the Autho- 


rity of the Conſulate, and ſuſpended the 


very Title of it upon ſeveral Occaſions. 


The People themſelves, to balance the 
Power of the Conſuls, wou'd needs have 
particular Protectors drawn from their 
ownBody; and theſe Plebeian Magiſtrates, 
under Pretence of guarding the Public 
Liberty, | raiſed OO" by degrees 
MEE - . £0, 


4 
w + 


| ſhip, were only Annual. A Conſul, at 
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to be the Directors of the Laws, and In- 


ſpectors over the Senate and the No- 

bility. | * 
Theſe State-Inquiſitors kept in awe the 

Conſuls themſelves and the Generals. We 


hall find, in the Courſe of this Hiſtory, 


that they often obliged them, when their 
Office was expired, to anſwer for their 
Adminiſtration, and the Succeſs of their 
Arms, before the Aſſembly of the People. 
To conquer was not enough; the Glory 
of the greateſt Victories could not ſhelter 


the General from their Enquiries, if he 


had not been ſufficiently careful of the 
Life of his Soldiers, or during the Cam- 
paign had treated them too haughtily: 
They expected he ſhould know how to 
join the Dignity of the Commander with 
the Modeſty of the Citizen. Qualifica- 
tions too ſhining were even ſuſpicious, in 
a State where Equality was look'd upon 
as the Foundation of the public Liber- 
ty. The Romans were jealous of the 
Virtues they could not help admiring ; 
and thoſe fierce Republicans cou'd not 
bear even to be ſerved with ſuperior Ta- 
lents, that might have the leaſt Proſpect of 
ſubjecting them. | 
Thoſe that were guilty of uſing unwor- 
thy Methods to gain the Conſulate were 
for ever excluded from it. All Offices 
and Employments, except the Cenfor- 


the 
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the Expiration of his Conſulate, retain'd 
no more Authority than what his perſo- 
nal Merit gave him: And after having 
commanded the Armies of the Republic 
in chief, he was often ſeen to ſerve in thoſe 
very Armies under his Succeſſor. He 
cou'd not enjoy the Conſulate again, till 
after an Interval of Ten Years; and that 
great Dignity was hardly ever left too long 
in the ſame Family, for fear the Govern- 
ment might inſenſibly grow Hereditary. 
But of all the Precautions which the 


: Romans uſed to preſerve their Liberty, 


none is more worthy of Admiration, than 
that Adherence which they a long time 
kept to the Poverty of their Anceſtors: 
That Poverty which, in the firſt Inhabi- 
tants of Rome, was meerly the Effet of 
Neceſlity, became a Political Virtue in 
their Succeflors. The Romans thought 
it the ſureſt Guardian of Liberty; they 
found Ways to make it even honourable 
that 1t might be a Bar againſt Luxury and 
Ambition. This Contempt of Riches in pri- 
vate Mengrew to be a Maxim of Govern- 
ment: A Roman gloried in continuing in 
his Poverty, at the ſame time that he daily 
expoſed his Life to encreaſe the public 
Treaſure. Every Man thought himſelf 
ſufficiently wealthy in the Riches of the 
State; and the Generals, as well as the com- 
mon Soldiers, received their Subſiſtance 
only from their own little Inheritance, 
AF B z which 


iv 


Plin. 
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which they cultivated with their own ( 
Hands: Gaudebat Tellus vomere Laureato. 

The firſt Romans were all Husbandmen, 
and the Husbandmen were all Soldiers; 
their Habit was coarſe, their Food plain 
and frugal, their Labour conſtant : They 
bred up their Children in this hard Life, 
to make them the more robuſt, and the 
more capable of induring the Fatigues of 
War. But under their ruſtic Outſide lay 
an incomparable Valour, great Elevation 


and Nobleneſs of Sentiments; Glory was 


their only Paſſion, and they placed it in 


the Defence of their Liberty, and ma- 


king themſelves Maſters of that of their 
Neighbours. 79h 

Some modern Writers, who cannot 
bear ſuch Virtues in the Ancients, pretend 
that we make a Merit of the Rudeneſs of 
theſe firſt Romans, and that they deſpiſed 
Riches only becauſe they knew not the 
Value and Conveniences of them. 
To remove this Objection, we need on- 
ly caſt our Eyes upon the Courſe of this 
Hiſtory, and we ſhall ſee that in the fifth = 
and ſixth Ages from the Foundation of _ 


Rome, at the very time when the Repub- 


lic was Miſtreſs of all Italy, and of part of 


Sicily, Spain, Gaul, and Africa itlelf, 


they ſtill took their Generals from the 


v. M. 1.4 Plough: Actilii manus ruſtico opere at- 


Cic. pro 8. 
Roſcio. Pl. 
1 18. c. 3. 


trite ſalutem publicam ſtabilierunt. What 
Glory to a State to have Captains able to 
| conquer 
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conquer great Provinces for her, and ſo 


diſintereſted as to preſerve their Poverty 
in the midit of their Conqueſts! 


that were in force in the ſixth Century, 
which without any Diſtinction of Birth, 
Fartune, or Dignity, regulated the Ex- 
pence of every Citizen. Nothing eſca- 
ped the wiſe Legiſlators that eſtabliſhed 
thaſe ſevere Rules; every thing is ſetled 
by them, as well in Dreſs, as in the Ex- 
pence of the Table, the Number of Gueſts 


in Feaſts, and even the Charges of Fune- 


rals. Read the Lex Oppia; you will ſee 
that it forbids the Roman Ladies wearing © 
Habits of ſeveral Colours; having Orna- 
ments about their Dreſs exceeding the Va- 


lue of half an Ounce of Gold, and being 


carried in a Chariot with two Horſes 
within a Mile of Rome, unleſs to aſſiſt at 
ſome Sacrifice. The Lex Orchia fixed 
the Number of Gueſts that a Man might 
invite to a Feaſt: And the Lex Phannia 
forbad ſpending at it above a Hundred 
Aſſes, centenos ris; Which amounted to 


about fifty Sous of our Money. Laſtly, 


The Lex Cornelia ſetled the Sum which 
might be ſpent at a Funeral, at a yet more 


moderate Rate: Regulations, which tho' 


they may ſeem beneath the Greatneſs and 


Power to wh ch the Romans had already 


attained, yet, by removing Luxury from 
3 v 


I do not ſpeak of the ſumptuary Laws Micr. 


Paul. Man. 
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particular Families, were the Strength y 


and Safety of the Commonwealth. 
By means of this voluntary Poverty, 
and a laborious Life, the Republic bred in 
her Boſom no Men but what were ſtrong, 
robuſt, full of Valour, and who expecting 


nothing from one another, did, by a mu- 


tual Independance, preſerve the Liberty 
of their Country. It was theſe illuſtrious 
Husbandmen, that in leſs than Three 
Hundred Years ſubjected the moſt war- 
like Nations in Italy, defeated prodigious 
Armies of Gaul, Cimbri, and Teutones, 
and ruin'd the formidable Power of Car- 
thage. 

ut after the Deſtruction of that Ri- 
val of Rome, the Romans, invincible a- 
broad, ſunk beneath the Weight of their 
own Greatneſs. 


Ipſa nocet Moles. 


Luxury and the Love of Riches came 
into Rome with the Treaſures of the con- 
quered Provinces, and that Poverty and 
N which had form'd ſo many 
great Captains, fell into Contempt. 


- — Fecunda virorum. 
Paupertas fugitur.— 


And what is moſt ſurpriſing is, ſays Fel- 


teins Paterculus, that it was not by De- 


grees, 


48 


EU 
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An Introduftory Diſcourſe. 
grees, but all at once, that this vaſt Alte- 
ration happened, and the Romans ran 


| headlong into Luxury and Effeminacy: 


Sublaid Imperii Aimuld, non gradu /e 


tia fran ſcur ſum. Pleaſures ſucceeded 


in the room of Temperance; Idleneſs 


took Place of Labour, and private Re- 
gards extinguiſh'd that Zeal and Warmth 
which their Anceſtors had ſhew'd for the 
Intereſt of the Public 1 
And indeed, one wou'd think that it 
was another Nation which is now going to 
appear upon the Stage; a general Cor- 
ruption ſoon ſpread itſelf thro' all De- 
grees in the State: Juſtice was publickly 
{old at the Tribunals; the Voices of the 


People went to the higheſt Bidder; and 


the Conſuls, after having obtained that 
great Poſt by Intrigues, or by Bribery, 
never now went to War but to enrich 
themſelves with the Spoils of Nations, 
and often to plunder thoſe very Provin- 
ces which their Duty bound them to de- 
fend and protect. 

Hence came the immenſe Wealth of 
ſome Generals. Who wou'd believe that 
Craſſus, a Roman Citizen, ſhou'd be maſter 


of above Seven Thouſand Talents? TI ro;0o000 
omit the Treaſures that Lucullus brought Ewe: 


from Aſia, and Julius Ceſar from Gaul. 
The former at his Return built himſelf 
Palaces, and lived in them with a Mag- 
B 4 nificence 


e | Vel. Pat, 
præcipiti curſu d virtute deſtitum, ad vi-l. x. 


| beſides enriching a great Number of Of- 


Men in Rome, and to buy out the Liberty 
of his Country. % 39015] - 2001 
Ihe Provinces were obliged to ſupply 
theſe prodigious Expences. The Gene- 
rals, under colour of Subſiſting their 
Troops, poſſeſſed themſelves of the Re- 
venues of the Commonwealth: And the 


Beſides the ordinary Tribute, the Go- 

vernours daily exacted new Sums, either 

by the Name of Preſents, at their En- 
trance into the Province, or by Way of 
Loan. Nay, often they ſought no Pre- 

tence at all. It was a ſufficient Colour for 

rifling the People, and laying new Im- 

poſts, if they did but give thoſe Exactions 

Crſar de a new Name: Cuſus modo rei nomen repe- 
bel, Au. riri poterat, hoc ſatis eſſe ad cogendas pe- 
| cunias. And what was ſtill more inſup- 
portable, to get ready Money, they gave 

the Collection of theſe extraordinary 

hes Tributes to Publicans, who to make 
themſelves amends for having advanced 

their Caſh, laid a double Load upon the 
Provinces, and by enormous Uſuries con- 

ſumed the Revenues of the following 

Year, | All 


vit Av Imroduflory Diſcourſe. 
nificence and Delicacy, that the Ancient 
Kings of Per/ia wou'd have found it hard 
to imitate ; and Cæſar, more ambitious, 


 *ficers and Soldiers by Politic Liberalities, 
had ſtill enough to corrupt the Chief 


State was weakned, in proportion as it's 
Members became more powerfu. 


1 


e 


An Introductory Diſcourſe. 
All theſe Riches flo we'd to Rome. Rivers 


of Gold, or to ſpeak more properly, the 


pureſt Blood of the People ran thither 
from all the Provinces, and carried with 


it the moſt frightful Luxury. There 
aroſe of a ſudden, and as it were by In- 
chantment, magnificent Palaces, whoſe 
Walls, Roofs and Ceilings were all gild- 


ed. It was not enough that their Beds 
and Tables were of Silver; that rich 


Metal muſt alſo be carved or adorned 


Unae ne fas tantum Latiis Paſtoribus ! 


It is Sexeca that relates to us this ſur- 
priſing Change in the Manners of the Ro- 


mans, and who being himſelf worth Seven 
Millions of Gold, was not aſhamed to 
leave us thoſe excellent Diſcourſes upon 
Poverty, which all the World admires in 


his Writings. By what Rule of Philoſo- 


phy, cried ouillius, has Seneca in four 


Vears Favour acquired above Seven Mil- 
lions of Gold? He upbraided him, that 
his chief Study was to run after Wills, to 
take as in a Net thoſe that were without 


Children, and to fill Italy and the Pro- 


vinces with his Uſuries: Qu Sapientid, Tacit. Ann. 
1 #44 4 Dad 10 lib, 
quibus Philoſophorum præceptis, intra 


quadrieunium Regie Amicitiæ, ter millies 


Poſters 


with Baſſo Releives, perform'd by the 
moſt excellent Artiſts. , err 
—— 0! Pater Ur bi- — 
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feftertium paraviſſet ? Rome Te auen TT. 
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© Orbos velut indagine ejus capi. Ita- 


liam © Provincies immen ſo fenore hau- 


rere. | 
All the Money in the State was in the 


Hands of ſome Great Men, the Publi- 


cans, and certain Freedmen richer than 


a their Patrons. Every Body knows that 
Dion. Caſſ. the ſtately Amphitheater which was called 


ne by the Name of Pompey, and wou'd hold 

Forty Thouſand People, was built at the 
Senec. de Colt of Demetrius, who was his Freed- 
Tranq- man: Quem non puduit, lays Seneca, locu- 
n. en pletiorem efſe Pompeo. 


Pallas, another Freedman, and as rich 
as Seneca, for refuſing a Preſent from the 


Emperor Claudius, his Maſter, received 
the ſolemn Praiſes of a full Senate, and 
was compared to thoſe ancient Roman 
before- mentioned, ſo famous for their Diſ- 
intereſtedneſs. Nay, it was thought werth 
while to preſerve the Memory of his Re- 
fuſal by an Infcription dictated by Flat- 
tery. There is upon the Way of Tibur, 
ſays Pliny, a Monument with theſe Words : 


3,750,000 The Senate decreed Pallas the Ornaments of 


wir the Pretorſhip, anda Hundred and Fifty 
Thouſand great Seſterces. But he refuſed 
the Money, and was ſatisfied with the 
Honours and Diſtinctions belonging to that 
Tac. Ann, Dignity, Et fixum eſt publico Senatus- 
b. 12. conſultum quo libertinus ſeſtertium ter 
millies poſſeſſor antique Parſimoniæ lau- 
dibus cumulabatur. Great 


| .. 
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ſatisfied with the Ornaments of the Pre- 
torſnip! But what Shame to Rome, to ſee 
a Fellow juſt got out of the Chains of 
Servitude, appear, ſays Pliny, with the 
Faſces he that formerly left his Village 


with his Feet naked and whitened with . 
the Chalk with which they mark'd the pin. l 3 
Slaves: Unde cretatis pedibus adveniſſet. C. penult 


I ſhou'd write a Book inſtead of a Pre- 
face, if I entered into the Particulars of 
the Roman Luxury, and went about to 
reprefent the Magnificence of their Build- 
ings, the Richneſs of their Habits, the 
Jewels they wore, the prodigious Number 
of Slaves, Freedmen, and Clients, by 
which they were conſtantly attended, and 
eſpecially the Expence and Profuſion of 
their Tables. | kN 

In the Time even of the Republic, they 


were not contented, ſays Pacatus, if in the Ro 
very Middle ot Winter the Falernian Wine aug. 


that was preſented them was not ſtrow'd 
with Roſes, and cooled in Veſſels of Gold 
in Summer. They valued the Feaſt only 


according to the Coſtlineſs of the Diſhes 
that were ſerved up. The Birds of the 


Phaſis (or Pheaſants) mult be fetch'd for 
them throꝰ all the Dangers of the Sea; and 
to compleat their Corruption, after the 
Conqueſt of Aſia, they began to intro- 
duce Women-Singers and Dancers into 
their Entertainments, The 


A Great Moderation indeed in a Freed- fin. 7. 
man worth Seven Millions of Gold, to be g 
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The young Men choſe them for Thi 
Objects of their fooliſh Paſſion. The 
curled their Hair after their Manner, at- 

fected to imitate the very Sound of their 
Voice, and their laſcivious Gate, and ex- 
celld thoſe profligate Women in nothing 
Sen. Rhet. but Vice and Effeminacy. Capillum fr an- 
gere, © ad muliebres blanditias vocem 
extenuare, mollitie corporis certare cum 
fæemiuis, & immundiſſimis ſe excolere mun- 
ditiis noſtrorum Adoteſcentium Specimen 


. | 

And accordingly Julius Cæſar, who 
very well knew the talſe Delicacy of thoſe 
effeminate Youth, commanded his Sol- 
diers in the Battel of Phar ſalia, inſtead 
of lancing their Javelins from afar, to 


ron puſh them directly at the Face: Miles 


2- faciem feri. And it happened, as that 
Great Man foreſaw, the young Fellows, 
exceſſively fond of their own Beauty, 
turned their Backs and fled, for fear of 
being disfigured with W ounds and Scars. 

W hat Defenders of Liberty! What an 
Omen of approaching Slavery ! None 


| cou'd be greater, than to ſee Valour leſs 
. regarded in a State than Luxury; to ſee 
5 the poor Officer languiſhing in the obſcure 
Honours of a Legion, while the Grandees 

concealed their Cowardiſe, and dazled 
. the Eyes of the Public by the Magnifi- 


cence of their Equipage, and the Profu- 


ſion of their Expence. 
— Sæbior 
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———evor Armis Lucan, | 
Luxuria incubuit victumq; ulſcicitur | 
Orbem. 1 


A Luxury ſo general had ſoon waſted 
W the Wealth of private Men. To ſupply 
/m _ their Extravagance, after having ſold their 
„ _ Houſes and Lands, they by baſe Adopti- 
2 ons and ſcandalous Alliances made Sale 
bl the illuſtrious Blood of their Anceſtors ; 
10 and when they had nothing elſe to ſell, 
ſe they made Money of their Liberty. The 
J. Magiſtrate, as well as the private Citizen, 
d Officer and Soldier, transferr'd their Obe- 
o dience wherever they thought 'twou'd 
Fr turn to moſt Advantage. The Legions 
of the Commonwealth became the Le- 
gions of the Great Men, and of the Heads : 
q of Parties: And theſe, to engage the 3 
f _ Soldier more ſtrictly to their Fortune, : 
wink'd at his Rapine, and neglected the 5 
1% Military Diſcipline to which their An- 1 
cCeeſtors owed their Conqueſts, and the | 
Rupublic its Glory. bo 
Luxury and Softneſs were ſpread from 
the City quite thro' the Camp. Whole 
_ Crowds of Servants and Slaves, with all F 
the Equipage of Voluptuouſneſs, follow'd 
the Army, ' almoſt an Army themſelves. 
Ceſar, when he forced Pompey's Camp 
23 in the Plains of Pharſalia, found the 
7 Tables ſpread as for ſo many Feaſts, * 2 
1 bs ide- 


Tacit. 


Tents were raiſed upon fine Green Turf; 
and ſome, as particularly that of Lentu- 
Has, for the Sake of Coolneſs, were ſha- 
ded with Boughs and Ivy. In a word, 
on the Side he had forced he ſaw Luxu- 


ry and Debauchery, and Murder and Car- 


nage in thoſe Parts where the Fight ſtill 
continued: Alibi prælia & vuluera, alibi 
papinæ, ſimul cruor & ſtrues corporum, 


Juxta ſcorta & ſcortis ſamile. 


Is it any Wonder that Men who give 
themſelves up to Pleaſure in the very 
midſt of Danger, and expoſed themſelves 
to Danger only to ſupply the Expence of 
their Pleaſures, ſhou'd ſee their Liber- 
ty buried in the Fields of Phar/alia ? 

hereas ſo long as that Liberty, ſo dear 


to the firſt Romans, was guarded by Po- 


verty and "Temperance ; Love of their 


Claud. de 
Bell. Gild. 


Country, Valour, and all the other Virtues 
both Civil and Military, were found al- 
ways to attend it. 

24 OC 62 
. Vt inam remeare liceret 
Ad veteres fines, © mænia pauperis Anci. 
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5 j 'T hat happened in the Government 
2 a 


ROMAN REPOUBLIcX. 


* 2 A i 


Book 1. 


8 = a 


_ X — . — * 


Romulus the Founder and firf*-King of Rome, is 
Head of its Religion at the ſame time, and eſta- 

; biſbes divers Laws with the Conſent of his Subjetts. 

} He makes an Enumeration of all the Citizens, 

9 

0 


whom he divides into three Tribess Each Tribe is 
| afterwards divided into Ten Curia's or Companies. 

The Eftabliſhment of the Senate, and of the Or- 
3 der of Knights The Nature of tbe Plebeians. 
1 The Sabins, after a very ſharp War, make a 
 Ffritt Alliance with the Romans, and 2 
= - unaer 


2 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions XY 

under the ſame Laws. The Death of Roms 
lus. Numa ſucceeds him. He makes Uſe of 
Religion to ſoften the rugged Manners of the In- 
habitants of the City of Rome. The Battel of 
the Horatii and Curiatii ander Tullus Hoſtili- 
us. Alba deftroy'd. It's Inhabitants removed to 
Rome. Ancus Martius eftabliſhes Ceremonies 
20 precede Declarations of War. He defeats the 


| Latins, and joins their Territory to that of Rome. 


Tarquin the Ancient is choſen King by the Voices 
of the Chief among the People, whom he had 
gained to his Side. He encreaſes the Number of 
his Senators with a Hundred of his Creatures. 
The Inſtitution of the Centuries by Servius Tul- 
lius. That Prince is murdered by Tarquin the 
Proud, who ſeizes the Royalty without the Con- 
ſent either of the People or Senate. His Ambi- 


| tion and Cruelty create a general Diſcontent, 


which the Luft of Sextus Tarquin his Son and 
the Death of Lucretia turn into a general Revolt. 
The Tarquins are expell'd, and the Royalty pro- 
ſcribed. The Republican State ſucceeds the Mo- 
narchy. They chuſe Two Annual Magiſtrates 
whom they call Conſuls. The Diviſion, which 
ſoon after happens between ihe People and the 
Senate, makes it neceſſary to create a new Ma- 
giſtrate Superior to the Conſuls, which is the 
Dictator. The Diſſentions ceaſe for ſome time; 
but afterwards they break out afreſh, and go (0 
far that the greateſt Part of the People leave the 
City and retire to the Mons Sacer, nor do they 
come back again to Rome till they obtain 
a general Abolition of all Debts, and the Creation 
of the Tribunes of the People. 
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of a Gang of Robbers, Jaid 


— 
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Capital of the World. He 


to 7 
Ne 1 — ———— 

. 

y JW 


wou'd have it thought he ſprung ; and admitted 
for it's Inhabitants all forts of Men, and from 
all Parts, Greeks, Latins, Albans and Tuſcans, 
moſt of them Shepherds and Robbers z bur all 


ED Prince of uncertain Birth, 
— AREA nurſed by a Proſtitute, 
WAG || 


the firſt Foundations of che 


3 


Firftl Tear of 
Rome, as 
bour the 
3301 Hear 


and atterwards the Leader of thetorld, 


and the 415 
of the 6th 
Olympiad. 
753 before 


conſecrated it to the God he Birth of 
of War, from whom he Saviour. 


Fe ows of reſolute Valour. An Ahlum which Tit. liv. l. 


he opened for the Protection of Slaves and Out- 
laws drew great Numbers, to which he after- 


wards added his Priſoners of War; thus ma- 


king Fellow-Citizens of his Enemies. 

Rome at the Beginning was not ſo much' a 
City, as a Camp of Soldiers, compoſed of little 
Huts, and ſurrounded with flight Walls, with- 


out Civil Laws, without Magiſtrates, nay and 
without Women and Children; and ſerved only 
for a Place of Security to Men of deſperate 


Fortunes, whom Impunity or Hopes of Booty 
had drawn together. The Conquerors of the 


Univerſe owed their Origin to a Neſt of 
Thieves. | 


Scarce was this growing City raiſed above it's 
Foundations, when it's firit Inhabitants thought 
it expedient to pur the Government into ſome 
Form. Their chief View was to reconcile Li- 
berty with Empire; and to effect it they eſta- 


bliſh'd a kind of mix'd Monarchy, and divided 


the Sovereign Power between the Head or 


Prince of the Nation, a Senate that was to be 
| | 975 
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chief Magi 
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Dion. 1. 2. 
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Rom. 


The Hiffory of the Revolutions . 
be his Council, and the Aſſembly of the Pto- 

le. Romulus, the Founder of 
ſen for its firſt King; he was at the ſame time 
acknowledg'd the Head of their Religion, the 
re of the City, and natural Gene- 


that always attended him when he - 
ed in Public. Each Lictor was armed . 
Battle-Axe, ſurrounded with a Bundle of Rods, 
te ſhew his Right of the Sword, the Symbol 
of Sovoreignty. But with all this Pomp of 
Royalty, his Power was confined to very nar- 
row Limits; and he had little more Authorit 

than to call together the Senate, and the Af 
ſemblies of the People, to propoſe Affairs to 


them, to march at the Head of the Army, 
when War was reſolved upon by a Public De- 


eree; and to give Directions about the Diſpo- 
ſal of the Publie Money, which was under the 
Care of Treaſurers, afterwards called Queſtars. 
The fir Buſineſs of the new Prince was to 
make ſeveral Laws concerning Religion, and Ci- 
vil Government, all equally neceſſary for main- 
taining Society among Men, which nevertheleſs 
were not publſh'd without the Conſent of the 


whole Rowan People. It is not well known 


what was the Formof Worſhip in thoſe remote 


Ages. Weonly learn by Hiſtory, that the Reli- 


Divinities of the Shepherds. Pax the God of 


honoured in the Feſtival called Laperralia, or of 
_the Wobves, in which they offered him a Dog. 
Plutarch mentions a God called Cogſu, that 


gion of the firſt Rozwars had a great deal of Con- 
tormity with their Origin. I hey celebrated the 


Feaſts of the Goddeſs Pales, one of the Tutelary 
Foreſts had alſo his Altars among them; he was 


preſided 


% was Cho- 


ral of the State. Beſides a great Number of 
Guards, he had twelve Lictors, « kind of Uſh- 
ers, 
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7 preſided over Councils, he had no other Temple 


than a Grotto cut out under Ground; a myſtic 
turn has ſince been given to that which perhaps 
was then a meer Effect of Chance or Neceſſity, 
and we are made to believe that this Temple 
was form'd under Ground, to teach Men that 


the Deliberations of Councils ſhould be ſecret. 


But the chief Religion of thoſe rude Times 
lay in the Augurs and Aruſpices, that is to ſay 
in the Prognoſtics which they drew from the 
Flight of Birds, or the Entrails of Beaſts. The 
Prieſts and Sacrificers perſuaded the People, that 


in theſe they plainly read the Deſtinies of Men. 


This pious Fraud, which owed its Eſtabliſhment 
to nothing but the Ignorance of thoſe firſt A- 

es, afterwards became one of the Myſteries of 
State, as we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve in the 
Courfe of this Hiſtory: And 'tis ſaid that Ko- 


1 mulus himſelf wou'd be the firſt Augur of Rome, 
for fear ſome other, by the help of thoſe Super- 


ſtitions, thou'd get into the Confidence of the 


Multitude. He forbid, by a Law made pur- Cic. l. 3. 
poſely for that End, that no Election ſhou'd be de Leg. 


enter'd upon, nor any body, for the future, 


raiſed to the Royal Dignity, to the Prieſthood, 


or to any of the public _— nor any 


War undertaken, till the Auſpices had firſt been 
conſulted. It was in the ſame Spirit of Reli- Dion. |. 2. 


gion, and thro' very wiſe Policy that he forbad 
all Worſhip of foreign Deities, which might 


have bred Diviſions among his new Subjects. 


The Priefthood, by the fame Law, was to be 
for Life: A Prieſt cou'd not be elected *till the 
Age of fifty Years. Romulus prohibited their 
mixing Fables among his Myſteries of Religi- 
on, or giving them a falſe Luſtre, under pre- 
rence of making them more venerable to the 

Ca People. 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 


People. They were bound to be acquainted 


Sellius. 
c. 23. 


Dion. 
Plut. 


Inſtit. 
Juſtin. J. 1. 


with the Laws and Cuſtoms of their Country, 
and to write the principal Events that happened 
inthe State: Thus they were its firſt Hiſtorians 
and firft Lawyers. 

We have remaining in Hiſtory, ſome few 
Fragments of the Civil Laws made by Romu- 
lus. The firſt relates to married Women; it 
decrees that they ſhall not leave their Husbands 
upon any Pretence whatſoever, at the ſame time 
that it allows the Men to put them away, and 
even to puniſh them with Death, with the 
Concurrence of their Relations, if they were 


convicted of Adultery, poiſoning, making falſe 


Keys, or only drinking Wine. Romulus thought 
it neceſſary to make this ſevere Law to prevent 


Adultery, which he look'd upon to be a ſecond 


Drunkenneſs, and a natural Effect of that dan- 
gerous Liquor: But nothing ever equall'd the 
Cruelty of the Laws which he ſettled relating 
to Children. He gave their Fathers an abſo- 
lute Power over their Lives and Fortunes; they 
might by their private Authority lock them up, 
put them to Death, and even ſell them for 
Slaves three times over, whatever Age they were 
of, or whatever Dignities they had attained: A 
Father was the chief Magiſtrate over his own 
Children; they had Liberty to rid themſelves 
of thoſe that were born with any monſtrous 
Deformity; but except in that Caſe, all Mur- 


der was puniſht with Death. Romulus, who 


Dion. I. 2. 


was not to learn that the Power of a State 
conſiſts not ſo much in its Extent, as in 
the Number of its Inhabitants, by the ſame 


Law made it criminal to kill, or fo much as ell, 


an Enemy in War if he yielded. The Deſign 
of his Wars was only to conquer Men, being 
e 
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in the Ro MAN REPUBLIC. 
ſure he ſhould never want Lands while he had 


Troops ſufficient to poſſeſs themſelves of them. 
It was to know his own Strength, that he 


number'd all the Citizens of Rome. There was Dion. |. 2. 


found to be but Three Thouſand Foot, and 
about Three Hundred Horſe. Romulus di- 
vided them all into three equal Tribes, and aſ- 
ſigned to each a part of the City to inhabit: 
Each Tribe was afterwards ſubdivided . into 
ten Curiæ, or Companies of an Hundred Men, 
that had each a Centurion to command them. 
A Prieft, who was called Curio, had the Care 
of the Sacrifices, and two of the principal In- 
habitants, called Daumviri, diſtributed Juſtice 


to the reſt. 


| Romulus having undertaken ſo great a Deſign, 
as that of founding a State, thought how he 
might ſecure the Subſiſtance of his new Peo- 
le. Rome built upon a foreign Ground, which 
originally depended upon the City of Alba, had 


but a very narrow Territory: It is affirm'd, that v. Strabo 


it was at moſt but five or ſix Miles. Never- | 
theleſs, the Prince ſhared it into three Parts, 
which it 1s true were unequal. The firſt was 
conſecrated to the W orthip of the Gods; another 


vas reſerved for the Revenue of the King, and 


the Uſes of the State; the moſt conſiderable part 
was divided into thirty Portions, to anſwer to 


the thirty Curiæ; and each Man had no more Dion. J. 2. 


than two Acres for his Subſiſtance. 

The Eſtabliſhment of the Senate ſucceeded 
this Partition; Romulus made it up of a Hun- 
dred of the chief Citizens; the Number was 
afterwards encreaſed, as we ſhall obſerve in its 


proper Place. The King named the firſt Se- 14. ibid, 


nator, and ordained that in his Abſence he 


ſhou'd have the Government of the City; each 
| C3 Tribe 


5 


The Hiſfory of the Revolutions 
Tribe elected three, and each of the three Cu- 
riæ, three more; which compleated the Num- 
ber of an Hundred Senators, who were to be 


at the ſame time the King's Miniſters, and the 


Protectors of the People: Functions no leſs no- 
ble than hard to execute well. 

All Affairs of Importance were brought be- 
fore the Senate. The Prince, as Head, did in- 
deed preſide in it; but ſtill all Queſtions were 


decided by Plurality of Voices, and he had no 


more than his ſingle Vote, like a private Sena- 
tor. Rome, next to her King, ſaw nothing ſo great 
and honourable as her Senators; they were cal- 
led Fathers, (Patres) and their Deſcendants Pa- 


tricians, the Origin of the firſt Nobility among- 


the Romans, They gave the Senators this 
Name of Fathers upon account of their Age, 
or the Cares they underwent for their Fellow- 


Ct. Conſp. Citizens. Thoſe who antiently compoſed the 


Dion. l. 2. 


“ Council of the Republic, ſays Saluf, had 
& indeed Bodies enfeebled by Years, but their 
Minds were ſtrengthned by Wiſdom and Ex- 


“ perience. All Civil and Military Dignities, 


thoſe of the Prieſthood itſelf, belong'd ro the 
Patricians, to the Excluſion of the Plebeiaus. 


The People indeed had private Magittrates, 
that diſpens'd Juſtice among them; but thoſe 


Magiftrares received their Orders from the Se- 
nate, which waslook'd upon to be the fupream 
and living Law of the State, the Guardian and 
Defender of their Liberty. 

The Romans, after having eftabliſh'd their 
Senate, made another Draught out of each 
Curia of ten Horſemen; theſe were called 
Knights, a kind of middle Order between the 
Senate and the People: And of them Romulus 
made his Guard. They fought indiffercntly on 
pes Foot 
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js 

as: 
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Foot or on Horſe-back. according to the Oc- 
caſion andthe Diſpofition of the Ground: The 
State found them a Horſe, and they were di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by a Gold Ring; but afterwards, 
when their Number was encreaſcd, this mih- 
tary Function became a meer Title of Honour, 
and the Knights were no more bound to be 
Soldiers than the other Citizens. On the con- 
trary, we thall ſec them take upon them to col - 
lect the Fributes, under the Name of Publicans, 
and to farm the Revenues of the Common- 
wealth. 
The third Order of the State conſiſted of the 
/ Phlebeians. Of all the People inthe World, the 

proudeſt of their Origin, and the moſt jealous 
of their Liberty, were the Roman olacc. 
This laſt Order, tho' chiefly made up of Shep- 
herds and Slaves, wou'd have their Share in the 
Government as well as the two former. It was 
they that confirmed the Laws, which had been 


digeſted by the _ Senate; and them-Dion. I. 2. 
bY. 


ſelves in their Aſſem ave the Orders which 
they themſelves executed. Every thing rela- 
ting to Peace and War, the Creation of Ma- 
ai the Election of the King himſelf de- 
upon their Suffrages: 'Fhe Senate only 
refery'd to themſelves the Power of approving 
or rejecting their Schemes, which, without that 
Neſtraint and the Aſſiſtance of their Wiſdom, 
 wou'd often have been too precipitate and tu- 
mulruous.. 

Such was the fundamental Conſtiturion' of 
this State, neither purely Monarchical, nor in- 
ticely Republican: The King, the Senate, and 
the People, were in a ſort af mutual Dependance, 
from whence reſulted a Balance of Authority 
which. moderated yas of the Pringe, and — 

"2" & the 


10 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
the ſame time ſecured the Power of the Senate, 
and the Liberty of the People. 
Romulus, to prevent the Diviſions which the 
Jealouſy ſo natural to Mankind might breed 
between Citizens of one and the ſame Republic, 
of whom ſome were raiſed to the Degree of Se- 
nators, and other left in the Order of the Peo- 
ple, endeavoured to engage them one to another 
Dion. 1. 2. by reciprocal Ties and Obligations. The Plebeians 
were allow'd to chuſe Patrons out of the Body 
of the Senate, that were oblig'd to aſſiſt them 
with their Advice and Credit; and they, on 
their Parts, with the Name of Clients, adhered 
upon all Occaſions to the Intereſt of their Pa- 
trons. If the Senator were not nich, his Cli- 
ents contributed to the Portion of his Daugh- 
ters, to the Payment of his Debts, or his Ran- 
ſom, if he happened to be taken Priſoner in 
War: And they durſt not refuſe him their Votes 
if he ſtood for any Public Office. Theſe mu- 
tual Obligations came in time to be eſteemed 
ſo ſacred, that thoſe who violated them were 
reckoned infamous; nay, and it was lawful to 
kill them, as Men guilty of Sacrilege. 
FTbeſe prudent Regulations attracted new 
Citizens to Rome, from all Parts. Romulus made 
them all Soldiers, and already his State began to 
grow formidable to its Neighbours: The Romans 
wanted nothing but Wives to ſecure its Durati- 
on; Romulus ſent Deputies to demand Intermar- 
riage with the Sabines, and to propoſe a ſtrict Alli- 
ance between them and Rome. The Sabines poſ- 
ſeſs'd that Part of Italy which lies between the 
Tiber, the Teveron, and the Apennine: They in- 
habited divers little Towns, ſome of which 
were governed by petty Princes; and others on- 
y by Magiſtrates, by way of Republic. But 
15 'S YI tho? 
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in the ROMAN REPUBLIC. 

thoꝰ their particular Governments were different, 
they were all united in a kind of League and 
Community, which formed the ſeveral Socie- 
ties of that Nation into one State. Theſe Peo- 
ple were the moſt Warlike of any in Itah, and 
bordered neareſt upon Rome. As they began 
to think Romulus's new Settlement might grow 
dangerous, they rejected this Propoſal of the Ro- 
mans; ſome of them added Raillery to their De- 


nial, and ask'd their Envoys, Why their Prince Liv. U 3. 
did not open an 4/y/um for wandering W omen, © 9: 


and Slaves of that Sex, as he had done for Men ? 
That this wou'd be their only Way to make 
Marriages, wherein neither Party cou'd upbraid 
the other. | 

Romulus heard not this ſharp Anſwer with- 
our the quickeſt Reſentment; he reſolved to be 
revenged, and to take away the Daughters of 
the Sabines by Force, He communicated his 
Deſign to the chief among the Senate; and as 
moſt of them were brought up in Rapine, and 
were uſed to the Maxim, that Hate ver they cou'd 


get by Strength was their own, they beſtow'd the 


higheſt Praiſes upona broject fo well fitted to their 


Character: All that was left to do, was to find a Dion. Iz. 


Way to ſucceed in their Enterprize; Romulus 
was of Opinion, none wou'd do better, than to ce- 
lebrate ſolemn Sports at Rome. There was always 
ſome what of Religion in thoſe Feſtivals, which 
were prepar'd by Sacrifices, and never ended with- 
out ſeveral kinds of Races, M reſtling, and the like. 

Thoſe Sabines that lay neareſt ro Rome ran 
thither in great Crowds, upon the Day appoin- 
ted for that Solemnity, as Romulus foreſaw they 
wou'd. There came great Number of Ceninen- 


ſes, Cruſtuminians, Amemnates, with their Wives 


and Children; all theſe People were compriſed 
my under 


1 The Hiftery of the Revolutions 
under the general Name of Sabives, and made 
Part of the ſame Community. They were re- 
ceived by the Remans with great Demonſtrati- 
ons of Joy; every Citizen had his Gueſt, and 
after having treated them the beſt they cou'd, 
condutted and placed them conveniently, where 
they might fee the Sports: But while rhe Stran- 
gers were taken up with the Spectacle, the 
mans, by Ramulus's Order, ruſh'd, Sword 
in Hand, into the Aſſembly, took away all 
their Daughters, and turned the Fathers and 
Mothers out of Rom; who complained in vain 
of this Violation of Hoſpitality. Their Daugh- 
ters at firſt ſhed Floods of Tears, bur at laſt t 
ſuffered themſelves to be comforted ; Time ſof- 
ten'd the Averſion they had for their Raviſtiers, 
who beeame their lawful Husbands. Mean 
While this Rape of the Sabines oecaſion d a 
War that laſted feveral Y cars. The Coninen/es were 
the firſt that ſhew'd their Reſentment; they en- 
tered the Lands of the Romans in Arms. Romulus 
immediately marched againſt them, killed their 
King or Captain, called Aoron, took their City, 
and obliged all the Inhabitants to follow him to 
Rome, where he gave them the ſame Rightsand 
Privileges as were enjoy'd by the other Ciri- 
zens. He entered Rowe, laden with the Arms 
and Spoils of the King, whom he had lain, 
whereof he made a kind of. Trophy, and con- 
ſecrated it to Jupiter Feretrius, as a 
ment of his Victory: The Origin of the Fri- 
umph among the Romans. The Auemnatas and 
Cruſtuminians had no better Fortune than the Co- 
minenſes. They were overcome; Antemnes and 
4th Year of Cruſtuminium were taken. Romulus wou'd not 
Rome. deſtroy them; but the Country being far and 
fruitful, he ſertled in it ewo Colonies, . = 
erve 4 
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ſerved for a kind of advaneed Guard on that 
fide, againſt the Incurfions of his other Ene- 
my. Other Sabines, more powerful, who were 
the laſh that took Arms, under the Conduct of 
Tatius their King, ſurpris'd the City of Rowe 
by Treachery, and penetrated to the very Fo- 
rum. Here there was a very obſtinate and 
bloody Fight, nor cou'd it be decided which 
Way the Victory incliged, when the Sabine 
Women, who were become the Wives of Ko- 


mans, and who, moſt of them, had Children 


by them already, threw themſelves into the ve- 
ry midſt of the Combarants, and by their Pray- 
ers and Tears ſuſpended their Animoſity. An 
Accommodation was agreed upon, the two Nati. 
ons made Peace, and that the Union might be 
the ſtrift-r, the Sabinas, who before dwelt only 
about he Country, or in ſmall Boroughs, came 
and ſettled ar Rome. Thus they, who in the 
Morning had conſpired the Deſtruction of that 
City, became, e're Night, its Citizens and 
Defenders. Indeed it at firſt coſt Romulus part 


of his Sovereignty: He was obliged to admit 


ih Tear of © 


Rome, 547 


Tatius, King of the Sabines, into a Share of it; befere 


and a Hundred of the nobleſt of that People i. 


were at the ſame time brought into the Senate. 
But Tatius being afterwards killed, by his pri- 
vate Enemies, nobody was appointed to ſueceed 
him Romulus came again into the Poſſeſſion of 
all his Rights, and the whole Royal Authority 
returned upon his Perſon. 

The Sabine Senators, and all that had follow'd 


them, grew inſenſibly Romans. Rome began to 


be look d upon as the moſt powerful City in 
Italy; ſhe already reckoned Seven and Forty 
Thouſand Inhabirants, all Soldiers, all inſpired 
wich the ſame Spirit, and whoſe only View was 


to 


14 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 


to preſerve their own Liberty, and ro make 
themſelves Maſters of that of their Neighbours. 
Bur this fierce enterpriſing Temper made them 


leſs obedient to the Commands of their Prince; 
and the ſupream Authority, which often aims 
at nothing but its own Augmentation, grew 
ſuſpicious and odious in the Founder of the 


State himſelf. Romulus having conquered this 
part of the Sabines, reigned too imperiouſly over 


his Subjects, a new People, who tho' they were 


indeed willing to obey him, yet thought it rea- 


ſonable that he himſelf ſhou'd ſubmit to the Laws 


which had been agreed upon in the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of the State. That Prince on the con- 
trary aſſumed to himſelf alone the whole Au- 
thority, which he ought to have ſhared with the 
Senate and the Aſſembly of the People. He 
made War upon thoſe of Camerinum, Fidena and 
NDieii, little Towns compriſed among the Fifty 
|. 3. Three different People, which Pliny ſays in- 
2 habited the ancient Latium, but ſo inconſider- 
able that they ſcarce had ſo much as a Name, at 
Vie Ka. the very time when they were in Being. Ko- 
6 _mulus ſubdued theſe People one after the other, 
took their Towns, ruined ſome of them, ſet- 
tled Colonies in others, and all this upon his 
own Authority. The Senate was offended at 
his diſpoſing, without their Participation, of 
the Booty and Lands won from the Enemy, 
and ey þ not patiently bear that the Govern- 
ment ſhou'd be rurned into a dire& Monarchy. 
They rid themſelves of a Prince that grew too 
370% ref Abſolute. Romulus at fifty five Years of Age, 
Rome. and after having reigned thirty ſeven, diſap- 
pear'd; nor was it ever diſcovered in what man- 
ner he was made away with. The Senate, un- 
willing to have it thought they were any ways 
9 | con- 
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concern'd in it, raiſed Altars to him after his 
Death, and made a God of him that they cou'd 
not indure for their Sovereign. Fo: 


15 


The Royal Authority by the Death of Romu- 3 86h Year | 


jus was loſt in that of the Senate. The Sena- 


tors agreed to divide it among themſelves, and pu vo- 


Rome. 


each with the Title of Inter-Rex governed piſcus, in 
in his Turn Five Days, and enjoy'd all the Ho- Tacito 


nours of Sovereignty. This new Form of Go- Imp, 


vernment laſted a whole Year, and the Senate 
never thought of giving themſelves a new 
Maſter. Burt the People, who found that this 


Interregnum only increaſed the Number of their 


Lords, loudly demanded to have it at an End: 
The Senate were obliged at laſt to yield up an 
Authority which they cou'd hold no longer. 
They put it to the People, Whether they wou'd 

roceed to the Election of a new King, or 
only chuſe Annual Magiſtrates, that ſhou'd have 
the Government of the State. The People, our 
of Reſpe& and Deference to the Senate, left 
them the Choice of thoſe Two ſorts of Go- 
vernment. Several Senators, that had a Reliſh 
for the Pleaſure of ſeeing no Dignity in Rome 
ſuperior to their own, inclin'd to the Republi- 
can State; but the Chief of that Body, who ſe- 
cretly aſpired to the Crown, got it determined 
by Plurality of Voices, That no Alteration 
ſhou'd be made in the Form of Government. 
It was reſolved to proceed to the Election of a 
King; and the Senator that during this Inter- 


regnum had laſt perform'd the Office of Inter. rex, 


addreſſing himſelf to the People in full Aſſem- 


bly, ſaid ro them: “ Elect your ſelves a King, 


„O Romans, the Senate give their Conſent ; 
«© and if you make choice of a Prince worthy 


to ſucceed Romulus, the Senate will confirm 


«& him 


16 The Hiftory of the Revolutions 


Aſſembly of the whole Noman People was held 
for this important Ele&ion. We believe it will 
not be unteceſſary to obſerve here, that this 
Name, Aſembiy of the People, took in not only 
Plebeians, but allo the Senators, Knights, and 
all the Roman Citizens in general that had right 
of Suffrage, of all Ranks and all Conditions. 
They were the general States of the Nation, 
and they were called Aſſemblies of the People, 
becauſe the Voices being reckoned by the Head, 
the Phebrians, alone more numerous than the two 
other Orders of the State, generally had the 
Deciſion of all Affairs; which however in thoſe 
early Times was of no Effect, but as their De- 
crees were afterwards approved by the Senate : 
Such was then the Form obſerved in Elections: 
There were great Conteſts about that of Romu- 
dns's Succeſſor, The Senate conſiſted of old 
Senators, and of the new ones that had been 
added to them in the Reign of Tatins; this 
made two Parties. The old ones demanded a 
Roman; the Sabines, who had been without any 
King of their own ſince Tatius, were for havi 
one of their own Nation. At length, after 
great Diſputes, they agreed, that the old Sena - 
tors ſhou'd name the King of Rome, but that 
they ſhou'd be obliged to chuſe him from a- 
29th Tea mong the Sabines. Their Choice fell upon a 
of Rome, Sabine of the Town of Cures, but who com- 
monly dwelt in the Country. His Name was 
Numa Pompilius, a Man of Virtue, Wiſdom, 
Livy. Moderation and Equity, but no great Soldier 
Dion. Bal. ſo that not being able to get any Reputation by 
rt. his Courage, he ſought to diſtinguith himſelf 
by the Virtues of Peace. He laboured during 
his whole Reign, with the Opportunity 5 a 
ong 


& him in that Supream Dignity. A general L 
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long Ceſſation from War, to turn the Minds 
id of the Romans to Religion, and to inſpire them 


il with a great Fear of the Gods. He built new 
is Temples, he inſtituted Feſtivals ; and as the 
ly Anſwers of Oracles, and the Predictions of the 
d Augurs and Aruſpices, made the whole Religion 
ht of that rough People, he found it no hard 
3. Matter to perſwade them that the fame Deities 
n which foretold what wou'd happen, whether 
„ Happy or Unhappy, might as well cauſe the 
J, _ Happineſs or Unhappineſs they foretold: A 
0 Veneration for thoſe Superior Beings, who were 
e ſo much the more aweful as they were leſs 
known, was the Conſequence of theſe Preju- 
b dices. Rome inſenſibly grew full of Superſti- 


tions; the State made them part of their Poli- 
ey, and employ'd them with Succeſs to keep 

+ within the Bounds of Submiſſion a People yer 
fierce and unpoliſhed. Ir now became unlaw- 
ful to undertake any thing that concerned the 
State, without conſulting thoſe falſe Deities; 
nnd Numa, to give Authority to thoſe pious In- 

- firutions, and gain himſelf the Reſpect of the 
People, pretended to have receiv'd them from 

2ꝛ Nympgh called Egeria, who he ſaid had revealed 

co him the Manner in which the Gods delight- 

dd to be ſerved. His Death, after a Reign ef n 
forty three Years, left the Crown to Talus Ho- Rome 81. 
filius, whom the Romans choſe for the Third 

King of Rowe. He was a Prince ambitious, 

bold, enterprifing, a greater Lover of War 

than of Peace, and who upon Romulus's Plan 
reſolved to preſerve his State only by new 
Conqueſts. 

lf the peaceful Conduct of Numa was ſer- 824 rear of 
viceable to the Romans, in ſoftening the rugged Rome 
Savageneſs of their Manners, the bold under- 

| . taking 
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18 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions \ F 
taking Character of Tullus was no leſs neceſſary ** ſhe 
in a State founded by Violence and Force, and 80 
furrounded by Neighbours jealous of its Eſta- ag 
bliſhment. The People of the City of Alla wil 
ſhew'd the greateſt Animoſity, tho' moſt of the an 
Romans were originally derived from them, and 


Alba was look'd upon as the Metropolis of all ge 
Latium. Divers Cauſes of mutual Complaint, iu 
very common between neighbouring States, th 
kindled the War; or, to ſpeak more properly, B. 
Ambition only, and a Spirit of Conteſt, puſhed  ©#© 


them on to Arms. The Romans and Albans 

took the Field. As they were near Neighbours, 

the two Armies were not long before they met. 

It was now no Secret that they were going to 

fight for Empire and for Liberty. As they, 

were juſt ready to engage, the General of Alba, 
whether he feared the Succeſs of the Battle, or 
whether he was deſirous only to ſpare the Effu- 

ſion of Blood, propoſed to the King of Rome, 

to refe the Deſtiny of both Nations to three 
Combatants of each Side, and that Empire 

ſnou'd be the Prize of the Conquering Party. 

The Propoſal was accepted; the Romans and 

Albans named three Champions each; every 

Body ſees I ſpeak of the Horatii and the Curiatii. 

Dion. Hal I ſhall not enter into the Particulars of this 
L3. Liv. Combat; the three Curiazi and two of the 
Dec. 1. 1. Horatii fell into this celebrated Duel, and Rome 
+ 25. triumph'd thro' the Courage and Skill of the 
ſurviving Horatius. The Roman returning into 

| the City laden with the Arms and Spoils of his 
Year of Enemies, met his Siſter, who was to have been 
Rome 87. married to one of the Curiatii. Secing her 
Brother dreſſed in her Lover's Coat of Armour 

which ſhe herſelf had wrought, ſhe cou'd not 

contain her Grief; ſhe ſhed a Flood of * 4 
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ary /* ſhe tore her Hair, and in the Tranſports of her 


Sorrow uttered the moſt violent Imprecations 


againſt her Brother, and her Country itſelf, 


which ſhe viewed as the Cauſe of the Fighr, 


and of the Death of her intended Husband. 


Horatius warm with his Victory, and enra- 


3 ged at the Grief which his Siſter expreſs'd with 
ſuch Paſſion in the midſt of the publick Joy, in 
the Heat of his Anger ran his Sword thro' her 


Body: © Begonto thy Lover, /ays he, and carry 
& him that degenerate Paſſion which makes thee 


é prefer a dead Enemy to the Glory of thy 


% Country.” Every Body deteſted an Action 

ſo cruel and inhuman. The Murderer was im- 
mediately ſeized and drag'd before the Duumvi- 
ri, the proper Judges of ſuch Crimes; Hora- 
tins was condemned to loſe his Life, and the 
very Day of his Triumph had been that of his 
Puniſhment, if he had not by the Advice of 
Tullus Hoſtilius appeal'd from that Judgment to 


the Aſſembly of the People. He appear'd there 


with the ſame Courage and Reſolution that he 
had ſhewn in his Combate with the Curiatii. 
The People thought ſo great a Service might 
juſtly excuſe them, if for once they moderated 
the Rigour of the Law: Horatius was acquitted, 


rather, ſays Livy, thro' Admiration of his Cic. pro 
Courage, than for the Juſtice of his Cauſe. Milne: 


We related this Event only to prove, by the 
Advice which the King of Rome gave to Ho- 
ratius, to appeal to the People, that the Au- 
thority of that Aſſembly was Superior to the 
Prince, and that in the Concurrence of the 


* King and the ſeveral Orders of the State lay 


the true Sovereignty of that Nation. 
The Affair of Horatius being ended, the 
King of Rome turned his Thoughts upon ma- 
L D king 


20 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
king his Authority acknowledg'd inthe City of 


Alla, according to the Conditions of the be 
Combate, which adjudged the Empire and Do? H 
minion to the Conquerors. Thar Prince, in the 4 
Dion. 1. 3. Spirit and Maxims of Romulus, deſtroy'd the B 
City, and removed the Inhabitants to Rome: _ F 

87h rar ef There they received the Privileges of Citizens, 


Rome. and the Principal of them were admitted into 
the very Senate: Such were the Tullii, the Ser- 
wilii, the Quintii, the Geganii, the Curiatii, and 
the Clelii, whoſe Deſcendants afterwards roſe 
to the chief Offices of the State, and perform'd 
very great Services for the Commonwealth, as 
we ſhall ſee hereafter. Tullus Hoſtilius having 
ſtrengthened Rome by this Addition of Inhabi- 
tants, turned his Arms againſt the Sabines. 

Tear of The Particulars of that War are not to my 

Rome Subject; I ſhall only ſay that this Prince, after 

20 having gained various Advantages over the Ene- 
mies of Rome, died in the Fhirty ſecond Year 

Tear of of his Reign; that Aucus Martius, Grandſon of 

Rome Numa, was elected, in the room of Hoſtilius, by 

114. the Aſſembly of the People, and that the Senate 
afterwards confirm'd this new Election. 

i As this Prince derived all his Glory from 

Dion. 1. 3. his Grandfather, he applied himſelf to imitate 
his pacific Virtues, and his Reſpect for Re- 5 
ligion. He inſtituted ſeveral ſacred Ceremonies 
that were always to precede Declarations of _ 
War; bur theſe pious Regulations, which were 
better Proofs of his Juſtice than of his Valour, 
made him contemptible among the neighbour- 
ing Nations. Rome quickly ſaw her Frontiers 
laid waſte by the Incurſions of the Latins, and 
Ancus found by his own Experience, that a 

Throne requires other Virtues beſides Piety. 
Nevertheleſs, to keep ſtill up to his Character, 
| before 


e unjuſt; and as that Nation has injured the 
„ Roman People, the Roman People and I, with 
be the Conſent of the Senate, declare War a- 


| : ce 770 7 them.“ 
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before he took Arms, he ſent to the Enemy a 
Herald, called by the Romans Fecialis; this He- 
rald bore a Spear headed with Steel, as the 
Badge of his Commiſſion. Being come to the 
Frontiers, he cried with a loud Voice, “ Hear 1, Dee 
e Jupiter, and thou ano, hear Ouirinus, hear ye 1. 1. x. c. 
/ & Gods of Heaven, of Earth, and of Hell, i 
“c call ye to witneſs that the Latin Nation is *: de Leg. 


24. Cic. . 
- A. Gel. J. 


, 


e ſee by this Form of Words, preſerved 


by Livy, that the Name of the King was not 
1 ſo much as mention'd, and that all was done in 


the Name . the Authority of the People, 
that is to ſay of the whole Body of the Na- 
tion. | | | | 

This War was no leſs ſucceſsful than it was 


juſt. Aucus defeated the Enemy, ruined their 


Towns, removed the Inhabitants to Rome, and 
added their Territory to the Dominions of that 


City. | 
Zarquin the Firſt or the Ancient, tho' a Stranger, Year of 

after the Death of Ancus, came to the Crown, Rome 
which he purchaſed by the Generous Aſſiſtance 38. 
he had formerly given to the Chief among the pion. Hal. 
People. It was to keep their Affection, and l. 3 
to reward his Creatures, that he brought a 
Hundred of them into the Senate; bur that he 
might not confound the different Orders of the 
State, he made them Patriciaus, according to 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, before he raiſed them pion. Hi. 
to the Dignity of Senators, who were now in- 1. 3. p. 199. 
creaſed to the Number of Three Hundred; at Aur. de vi- 
which they ſtay'd for ſeveral Ages. It will per- bug * 
haps ſeem ſtrange, that in a State governed bya 

| | I 2 King 
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King aſſiſted by a Senate, all Laws, Decrees, 
and rhe Reſult of all Deliberations ſhou'd con- 
ſtantly paſs in the Name of the People, without 
the leaſt mention of the Prince that reigned; 
but we are to remember, that this generous Peo- 
ple had reſerved the greateſt Share of the Go- 
vernment to themſelves. No Reſolution was 
taken, either for Peace or War, but in their 
Aſſemblies; they were in thoſe Times called Aſ- 
ſemblies by Curiæ, becauſe they were to conſiſt 
only of the Inhabitants of Rome, divided into 
thirty Curiæ In theſe they choſe their Kings, 
their Magiſtrates, and their Prieſts; made Laws, 
and adminiſtred Juſtice. *Twas the King, with 


the Conſent of the Senate, that conven'd theſe 


Year of 
Rome, 


Aſſemblies, and by a Senatu-Conſultum fix d the 
Day when they ſhou'd be held, and the Mat- 
ters which ſhou'd be debated in them. A Se- 
cond Senatus-Conſultum was required to confirm 
what they had decreed ; the Prince or chief Ma- 
giſtrate preſided at theſe Aſſemblies, which were 
always preceded by Auſpices and Sacrifices, 
whereof the Patricians were the uſual Miniſters. 
But nevertheleſs, as all was decided in theſe 
Aſſemblies by Plurality of Voices, and the Votes 
were counted by the Head, the Plebeians always 
carried it againſt the Senate and Patricians; fo 
that they had a much greater Share in all De- 
crees than the Senate and Nobles. | 
Servius Tullius, Sixth King of Rome, a Prince 


intirely Republican notwithſtanding his Dignity, 


125. but who cou'd not bear to ſee the Government 
Dion. Hal. 


„. Li. 


depend thus upon the dregs of the People, re- 


Dec. 1. l. i. ſolved to transfer all the Authority into the Bo- 


c. 43. 


dy of the Nobility and Patricians; where he 
hoped to meet with juſter Views, and leſs Paſſi- 


on. The Enterprize was attended with very great 
Difficulties; 
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rees, Difficulties; he had to do with the People of the 
con- World the moſt haughty, and moſt jealous of 
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their Rights; and to bring them to remit part, 
he muſt deceive them with” the Bait of ſome 
Advantage more conſiderable, 'The Romans, in 


thoſe Times, paid certain Impoſts by Head into 
the public Treaſury; and as at the beginning 
- every Man's Fortune was much upon an Equa- 
lity, they had all been ſubjected ro the ſame 
Tribute, which they continued to pay upon the 
fame Equality, tho' Succeſſion of Time had 


made great Difference between the Eſtates of 
ſome and of others. 

Servins, to dazzle the People, and to know the 
Strength of his State, repreſented in an Aſſem- 
bly, that the Number of the Inhabitants of 
Rome and their Riches being conſiderably 
increaſed by the Multirude of Strangers that 
had ſettled in the City, he did not think ir 
juſt that a poor Citizen ſhou'd contribute to 
the public Expence as much as the richeſt; 
that thoſe Impoſitions ought to be proporti- 
oned to every Man's Ability; but that in or- 
der to get an exact Knowledge of this Par- 
ticular, all the Citizens, upon the greateſt Pe- 
nalties, ſhould be obliged to give in a faithful 
Account of what they were worth, to ſerve as 
a Rule to the Commiſſioners which the Aſſem- 
bly of the People ſhou'd appoint to ſettle this 
Proportion. 

The People, who ſaw in this Propoſal nothing 


but their own Eaſe, received it with great Ap- 


plauſes; and the whole Aſſembly, with unani- 


mous Conſent, gave the King Power to eſta- 


bliſh in the Government whatever Order he 


D 3 firtt 


| ſhou'd think moſt agreeable to the Good of the 
Public. That Prince, to effect his Purpoſe, 
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Dion. I. 3. 
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firſt divided all the Inhabitants of the City, 
without Diſtinction of Birth or Rank, into four 
Tribes, called the Tribes of the City. He diſpo- 
ſed into fix and twenty other Tribes the Citi- 
zens that dwelt in the 3 and Territory of 
Rome. He chen inſtituted the Cenſus, which 
was nothing more than a Liſt or Roll of all the 
Roman Citizens, containing their Age, Sub- 
ſtance, Profeſſion, the Name of their Tribe and 
Curia, and the Number of their Children and 
Slaves. There was found to be then in Rome 
and its Territory, above fourſcore thouſand Ci» 
tizens, able to bear Arms. 

Servius divided this great Number into fix 
Claſſes, compoſing each Claſs of divers Centu- 
ries of Foot. He put into the firſt Claſs four- 
ſcore Centuries, into which he admitred none 


but Senators, Patricians, or Men remarkable for- 


their Wealth; and each was to be worth at 
leaſt a Hundred Minæ, or Ten Thouſand Drach- 
mæ; which in thoſe Days might amount to ſome- 
what more than a Thouſand Crowns of our Mo- 
ney; in which however I dare not be too poſi- 
tive, becauſe of the Difference of Opinion 
among the Learned, about the Value and Va- 
riation of their Coins. We are not more cer- 
tain whether each Century of this firſt Claſs 
conſiſted of a Hundred effective Men: On the 
contrary, there is Ground to believe that Ser- 
vius, in the View of multiplying the Suffrages 
of the Patricians, increaſed the Number of their 
Centuries; and he conccalcd this ſecret Deſign, 
under the ſpecious Pretence, that the Patrici- 
bons richer than the Plebeians, one Centu- 
Ty, made up of a ſmall Number of that Order 
opght to contribute as much to the Charges of 
the State, as a compleat Century of Plekeians. 
, REF 99, 4. COMM wary the Theſe 
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four vere divided into two Orders. The firſt con- 
ſiſting of the moſt ancient, all above forty five 
| Years old, were allotted for the Guard and De- 

fence of the City; and the other forty Com- 
panies, made up of thoſe from ſeventeen to five 
and forty, were to march into the Field, and go 
to War. They had all the ſame Arms Offenſive 
and Defenſive: The Offenſive were the Javelin, 


the 
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in the Roman REPUBLIC. 
Theſe fourſcore Companies of the firſt Claſs 


the Pike or Halberd, and the Sword; and their 
Defenſive Arms were the Head-picce, the Cui - 
raſs, and the Cuiſſes of Brals. 

They diſpos'd likewiſe under this firſt Claſs all 
the Cavalry, whereof they made twelve Cen- 
turies, conſiſting of the richeſt and chief Men 
of the City; and fix other Companies of thoſe 
that were not of ſo high a Rank. To theſe were 


added two other Centuries of Artificers, who 


followed the Camp unarmed; and whoſe Buſi- 
neſs was to prepare and manage the Machines 
of War. 

The Second Claſs conſiſted but of twenty 
Centuries, of thoſe that were worth at leaſt 
threeſcore and fifteen Mine, that is to ſay, ſome- 
what more than two thouſand Livres. They 
uſed much the ſame Arms as the Citizens of the 
firſt Claſs, and were diſtinguiſn'd only by the 
Difference of their Shield. 1 

There was, in like manner, but twenty Cen- 
turies in the Third Claſs, and a Man was re- 
quired to have fifty Minæ, that is to ſay, ſome- 
what more than Five Hundred French Crowns, 
to be admitted into it. 

The Fourth Claſs was compoſed of the ſame 
Number of Centuries as the two former; and 


thoſe that were placed in this Claſs were to be 


— worth 
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worth at leaſt twenty five Mine, or about Se- Se 

ven Hundred and Fifty Livres of our Money. 1 

There were thirty Centuries in the Fifth Claſs, be 

in which were placed all thoſe that had at leaſt 
twelve Minæ and a half, or ſomewhat more than - P 

Three Hundred Livres of our Money. Their fi. 

only Arms were Slings, and generally they fought tl 

our of Rank, and upon the Wings of the ri 


Army. | | 14 

A. Gell. 1, The Sixth Claſs had but one Century, which ti 
a6. c. 10. indeed could not fo properly be called a Centu= f 
ry, as a confuſed Multitude of poor Citizens. 

They were called Proletarii, as being no other- i 

ways uſeful to the Republic, than by Stocking #4 

it with Children; or Exempts, becauſe they [ 

were excuſed from going to War. | ] 

Under the Second Claſs, as we ſaid before, # \ 

were compriſed two Centuries of Carpenters þ} } 

and Artificers of warlike Machines, and there i 


were two others of Trumpeters joined ro the 
Fourth Claſs. All theſe Claſſes were divided like 
the Firſt, into the old Men, who ſtayed at home 
for the Defence of the City; and the young 
Men, who formed the Legions thac were to 
march into the Field. Theſe made in all, One 
Hundred Fourſcore and Thirtcen Centuries, J 
each commanded by a Centurion of diſtinguiſ'c 
Experience and Valou. 0 0 
Servins having eſtabliſh'd this Diſtinction a- | 
mong the Citizens of the ſame Republic, or- 
dained that the People ſhou'd be aſſembled by 
Centuries, whenever there was Occaſion to elect 
Magiſtrates, make Laws, declare War, exa- 
mine into Crimes committed againſt the Com- 
monwealth, or againſt the Privileges of any Or- 
der. The Aſſembly was to be held out of the 
City, in che Field of Mars. It belonged to the 
1 40; ge EE ii 
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7 Sovereign or Prime Magiſtrate to call theſe 
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in the ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


Aſſemblies, as well as the Curiæ; and all Deli- 
berations were here too preceded by Auſpices, 
which gave great Authority to the Prince and 


Patricians, who were veſted with the chief Of- 


fices of the Prieſthood. It was farther agreed, 
that the Votes ſhould be gathered by Centu- 
ries, whereas before they were reckoned by 
Tale; and that the fourſcore and eighteen Cen- 
turies of the Firſt Claſs ſhou'd give their Votes 
firſt. Servius, by this Regulation, actually con- 
veyed the whole Authority of the Government 
into this Body, made up of the Great Men of 
Rome; and without openly depriving the Ple- 
beians of their Right of Suffrage, he, by this 


' Diviſion, made it of no Uſe to them. For, the 
VWhole Nation conſiſting but of One Hundred 


Fourſcore and T hirteen Centuries, and fourſcore 
and eighteen of theſe being in the Firſt Claſs; 
if there were but fourſcore and ſeventeen of 


27 


the ſame Opinion, that is to ſay, one above Dion. 1. 3. 


half of the Hundred Fourſcore and Thirteen, 
the Affair was concluded: And then the Firſt 
Claſs, compoſed, as we ſaid before, of the chief 


Men in Rome, had alone the making of all pub- 


lic Decrees: But if any Voices were wanting, 
and ſome Centuries of the firſt Claſs were not 
of the ſame Opinion with the reſt, then they 
called in the ſecond Claſs, and when theſe two 
Claſſes were of the ſame Mind, it was utterly 
unneceſſary to proceed to the third. Thus the 
common People had not the leaſt Power when 
the Votes were gathered by Centuries, where- 
as when they were taken by Curiæ, the 
Voices being reckoned by their Number, the 
meaneſt Plebeian had as much Weight as the 


greateſt Senator: After this the Aſſemblies by 
\ | | Curie 
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Year of 
Rome, 
218. 


Tear of 


Rome, 


219. 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 


Curiæ were only held for the Election of the 


Flament, that is to ſay, the Prieſts of Jupiter, 
Mars, and Romulus, and to chuſe the chief Ca- 
710, and ſome Under- Magiſtrates ; which we 
ſhall ſpeak of in their proper Place. We were 
ſo particular in our Account of this new Plan 
of Government, only becauſe, without the 
Knowledge of this, it would be difficult to un- 
derſtand what we ſhall hereafter relate, of 
the Conteſts which aroſe berween the Senate 
and the People, concerning the Government. 
The Royalty, after this Eſtabliſhment, ap- 
pear'd to Servius to be a Dignity intirely imper- 
tinent and unneceſſary in a State almoſt Re- 
publican. It is ſaid, that to compleat his Work, 
and to reſtore the Romans to full Poſſeſſion of 
their Liberty, he had generouſly reſolved to 
abdicate the Throne, and to make he Gover- 
nment a perfect Commonwealth, under the Di- 
rection of two Annual Magiſtrates, who thou'd 


be elected in a general Aſſembly of the Roman 3 


People. But this heroic Deſign was fruſtrated 
by the Ambition. of Targuin the Proud, Servi- 
us's Son- in- Law, who being impatient to reign, 
cauſed his King and his Father: in- Law to be aſ- 
ſaſſinated. He at the ſame time took Poſſeſſion 
of the Throne, without ſo much as the Form 
of an Election, without conſulting either Se- 
nate or People; and as if the ſupream Power had 
been his hereditary Right, or a Conqueſt which 
he had won by his Courage and Valour. 

An Action ſo inhuman, made him be look'd 
upon with Horror by all good Men. His Ambi- 
tion and Cruelty were equally deteſted; at once 
a Parricide and a Tyrant, he had robbed both 
his Father- in Law of Life, and his Country of 
Liberty: And as he had aſcended the Throne 
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by this double Crime, 

it by freſh Violences. He nevertheleſs behaved 
himſelf at firſt in his Tyranny with a great deal 
of Cunning; he ſecured the Army, which he 
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he maintained himſelf in 


| look'd upon to be the firmeſt Support of his 
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Power: Haughty and cruel in Rame, and to 
' thoſe who were powerful 


enough to oppole 
his Deſigns; but mild, humane, and even 


29 


familiar in his Army and with the Soldiers. Dion. I. . 


He rewarded them magnificently, and more 
than once gave them the Towns of the 
Enemy for Plunder. He ſeem'd to make War 


only to enrich them, whether he feared their 


Strength, if ſuffered to keep together at home, or 
whether he did it to gain from them the more 
Affection to his Perſon and Inter eſts. He beauti- 
fied the City with ſeveral public Edifices; and as 
his Workmen were digging for the Foundation 


of a Temple, they found, deep in the Earth, a 


Man's Head ftill covered with Fleſh, which had 
remained without Corruption; this gave the 
Name of Capitol to that Temple, and the Divines 
and Augurs, who drew advantagious Conſequen- 
ces from the leaſt Events, hence took Occaſion to 
declare, that Rome ſhou'd one Day be Miſtreſs 
of the World, and the Capital of the Univerſe, 

Tarquin himſelf overſaw all theſe Works, con- 


ſtantly attended by a Band of Soldiers, that ſer- 


ved for Guards and Spies at the ſame time. 


Theſe Slaves of the Tyrant, being diſperſed into, 


different Parts of the City, carefully watch'd if 
any ſecret Conſpiracy were forming againſt him. 
The ſlighteſt Suſpicion was puniſhed with Death, 
or at leaſt with Exile. Several of the chief Se- 
nators of Rome were made away with by pri- 
vate Orders, for no other Crime, than having 
dared to bewail the Miſery of their Country. 


\ 
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He ſpared not Marcus Junius himſelf, who had 
married a Tarquinia. He had him put to Death, 
and uſed the ſame Cruelty towards the eldeſt 
Son of that illuſtrious Roman, becauſe, tho” his 
Allies, they did not declare openly enough for 
his Uſurpation. Lucius Junius, another of Mar- 
cas's Sons, had ſhared the ſame Fate, if, to avoid 
the Barbarity of the Tyrant, he had not pre- 
tended to be a Natural, and to have loſt his Sen- 
ſes; which made People, in Contempt, give 
him the Name of Brutus, which he afterwards 
made ſo famous; as we ſhall quickly ſhew. 
L. Dec. 1. The other Senators, uncertain of their Deſti- 
I. . c. 56. ny, remained concealed in their Houſes: The 
Ouid 1. Tyrant conſulred none of them, the Senate was 
Faſor. , 
never conven'd, there was never any Aſſembly 
of the People: A cruel and deſpotic Power was 
raiſed upon the Ruins of the Laws and of Liber- 
ty. The ſeveral Orders of the State, all equal- 
ly oppreſſed, impatiently waited for ſome Re- 
volution, without knowing how to hope it, 
when the Luſt of Sextus the Son of Tarquin, 
and the violent Death of the chaſt Lucretia, 
threw into Action the general Hatred which 
all the Romans had _—_ the King, and a- 
gainſt Monarchy itſelf. 
There is nobody ignorant of this tragical 
Story; we ſhall only take Notice, for the clear- 
ing up of what follows, that this virtuous La- 
dy, not being able to endure the Thoughts of 
Life after the Violence ſhe had received, ſent 
for her Husband, her Father, her Relations, 
and the chief Friends of her Family, of whom 
ſhe demanded Revenge: At the ſame time ſhe 
plunged a Dagger into her Breaſt, and fell dead 
at the Feet of her Father and Husband. All 
that were preſent at this melancholy Sight, ut- 
'Y tereg 
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tered bittet Cries: But while they gave them- 
ſelves up to their Sorrow, Lucius Junius, bet- 
ter known by the Name of Brutus, which had 
been given him upon Account of the ſtupid Air 
he put on, as it were letting fall the Mask, 
and ſhewing himſelf in his true Shape: © Yes 
& ſays he, (taking up the Dagger with which 
&« Lucretia had killed herſelf) I here ſwear to 
ee take a ſevere Revenge for the Injury that has 
« been done her: And I call you to witneſs, 
« all- powerful Gods, that I will expoſe my 
« Life, and loſe the laſt Drop of my Blood, 
&« to exterminate the Tarquins, and to hinder 
« any of that Family, or any other Man what- 
& ſoever, from ever reigning in Rome. 

He then put the Dagger into the Hands of 
Collatinus, Lucretius, Valerius, and all there pre- 
ſent; from whom he exacted the ſame Oath. 
This Oath was a Signal for a general Revolt: 
Every body look'd upon the ſudden Change that 
had ſeemingly been made in the Mind of Bru- 
tus, to be a kind of Prodigy. The common 


People confidered it as an abſolute Miracle, 


and an undoubted Proof, that Heaven interpoſed 
in Lucretia's Revenge. Compaſſion of the Fate 
of that unfortunate Lady, and Averſion to Ty- 
rants, made the People take Arms; the Army, 
moved with the ſame Sentiments, revolted too: 
And by a public Decree, the Tarquins were ba- 
niſhed from Rome. The Senate, to engage the 
People farther in this Revolution, and make 
their Quarrel with the Tarquins the more irre- 
concileable, ſuffered them to plunder the Palace. 
The Abuſe thoſe Princes had made of the So- 


vereign Power, cauſed the Abolition of Monar- 


chy itſelf. They devoted to the Gods of 
Hell, and condemned to the ſevereſt Puniſh- 
ments, 
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L 5- Liv. the greateſt Part of the Sovereign Authority: 
Dec. 1.1. 2. f 1 _ 3 wo 
Cic. Or. Inſtead of a perpetual Prince, they choſe for the 
— Sextio. Government of the State two yearly Magiſtrates, 


dem de taken from the Body of the Senate, to whom 


ſervation and Glory. 

Brutus, the Reſtorer of Liberty, was cho- 
ſen for the firſt Conſul; and Collatinus, the Huſ- 
band of Lacretia, was made his Colleague, be- 


cauſe it was likely he wou'd be more zealous to 


revenge the Outrage which had been done her, 
than any other Man. 
Bur this riſing Republic was upon the Brink 


of being deſtroy'd at its very Beginning. A 


Party was formed in Rome in favour of Tar- 
quin; ſome young Noblemen, of the beſt Qua- 
lity in the City, brought up at Court, and ac- 
cuſtom'd to Licentiouſneſs and Pleaſure, under- 
took to re-eſtabliſh that Prince. The auſtere 
Form of a Republican Government, in which the 
Laws alone, always inexorable, have a Right to 
reign, gave them greater Apprehenſions than 
Tyranny itſelf: Being always uſed to the flattering 
Diſtinctions of the Court, they cou'd not bear 
that mortifying Equality, which ſer them upon 
a level with the Multitude. This Party ſpread 
farther and farther every Day, and which a 
mo 
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„ = moſt ſurpriſing, the Sons of Brutus himſelf, 
and the Aquitiz, the Nephews of Collatinus, were 
found to be at the Head of the Mal-contents. 
But before the Conſpiracy broke out, they were 
all diſcovered, and their ill Deſigns prevented. 
Brutus, both the Father and Judge of the Cri- 
minals, plainly ſaw he cou'd not ſave his Chil- 
dren without giving Encouragement to 
new Conſpiracies, and being guilty bim- 
ſelf of opening the Gates of Rome to Targquin. 
Thus preferring his Country to his Family, Dion. I. 5: 
and without hearkening to the Voice of Na- 
ture, he cauſed his two Sons to be beheaded 
in his own Preſence, as Fraitors. The Peo- 
ple admired the mournful Conſtancy with 
Which he had himſelf preſided at the Execu- 
tion. His Authority grew the greater for this 
Action; and after ſuch a ſevere Puniſhment of 
the Conſul's two Sons, not a ſingle Roman 
durſt ſo much as think of bringing back Tar- 
quin. Collatinus, Brutus's Colleague, by a con- 
trary Behaviour, and for endeavouring to ſave 
” his Nephews, made himſelf ſuſpicious, and was 
- depoſed from the Conſulſhip. The People 
jealous, and almoſt furious in the Defence of 
their Liberty, baniſh'd him from Rome, only 
„ - becauſe he was of the Royal Family; they 
N / durſt not confide in the Shew of Hatred 
L Which that Roman expreſſed againſt Tarquin. 
1 They feared, with ſome Reaſon, that being Ci. , 3 
> 
| 


a Relation of that Prince's, he might have Offic. 
his Luſt of Dominion in him, and be 
more an Enemy to the King, than to 
the Kingſhip. Marcus Valerius was choſen Liv. nec t. 
in his Place, and Tarquin having now. 2. c. 2. 
no farther Hopes from his Party in Rome, Dion. l. 5. 
undertook to reſtore himſelf by open Force. 

The 


34 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions g 
The Romans ſtill oppos'd it with an invincible 
Conſtancy; it came to a War, and in the firſt 
Battle that was fought near the City againſt 
the Targuins, Brutus and Aronces the eldeſt Son 
of Tarquin killed each other with their Lances; 
thus the two firſt Conſuls of the Republic did 
not finiſh their Year of Conſulſhip. Yalerius 
continued alone in that Supream Dignity, which 
| made the People apprehenſive that he intended 
Id. ibid. to reign ſingly. A Houſe which he built upon 
an Eminence increaſed this Suſpicion; his E- 
nemies and his Enviers gave out, I hat it was 
a Citadel, which he built for the Seat of his 
Tyranny. But that Great Man diſappointed 
the Malice of theſe Reports, and quite diſlipa- 
ted them by the Moderation and Wiſdom of 
his Conduct. He himſelf pulled down the 
Houſe, which gave occaſion of Jealouſy ro his 
Fellow-Citizens, and the Conſul of the Romans 
was forced to hire a Houſe to live in Before 
he gave himſelf a Colleague, and while . the 
whole Authority was in his own Hands, he by 
one ſingle Law, in Favour of the People, 
changed the whole Form of the Government 
and whereas under the Kings, the Plebi/cita, or 
Decrees of the People, had not the Force of 
Laws any farther than they were confirm'd by 
a Sexatus-Conſultum, Valerius publiſh'd a Law 
which ordained the direct contrary, giving 
Permiſſion to appeal to the Aſſemblies of the 
People, either from the Judgment of the Con- 
ſuls, or the Decrees of the Senate: By this 
new Law he increaſed the Privileges of the 
People; and the Conſular Power was weakened 
in its very Beginning. 
He at the ſame Time ordained that the Axes 
ſhou'd be ſeparated from the Faſces which the 
| ; Lictors 
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F in the Roman REPUBLIC. 

XZ LiQors carried before the chief Conſul z to ſnew 
that that Magiſtrate had not the Right of the 
Sword, the Symbol of the Sovereign Authori- 
* ty: And in an Aſſembly of the People, the 


down, as a filent Homage which he paid to the 
Sovereignty of the Roman People: And to re- 
move all manner of Suſpicion of his having the 
* leaſt Thoughts of Tyranny, he publiſh'd ano- 
ther Decree, making it lawful to kill, without 
any preceding Formality, the Man that ſhou'd 
aim ar being Maſter of the Liberty of his Fel- 
= low-Citizens. This Law contained that the 
Aſſaſſin ſhou'd be declared innocent, provided 
he brought Proof of the ill Deſigns of him he 
had ſlain. It was upon the ſame Principle of 
Moderation, that he wou'd not take upon him 
the keeping of the public Money raiſed to de- 


35 


Maultitude obſerved with Pleaſure that he had — 
cauſed the Faſces of his Lictors to be bowed — 


fray the Charges of the War; it was depoſited 
in the Temple of Saturn, and the People, by his nus 
Advice, elected Two Senators, afterwards cal- Mercus. 


led Queſtors, who were to have the Care of the nn 


T5 Public Treaſure. He then declared Lucretins, e I. 


OI. Father of Lucretia, for his Colleague in rhe 
-w 5 Conſulſhip; nay, and yielded to kim. upon Ac- 
75 count of his Seniority of Years, the Honour 
W of the Faſes and all the other Marks of the So- 
8 vereign Power 
* A Conduct ſo full of Moderation, and Laws 
ſo favourable to the People, got a Patrician the 
s Name of Publicola or Popular; and it was not 
89ſeo much to deſerve that Title, as to bind the 
! People the more ſtrictly to the Defence of the 
public Liberty, that he abared of his Authority 
* by theſe various Regulations. | 


1 E The 


Tu. 14 
Tacit. l. 11. 
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The Senate inſpired with the ſame Spirit, 


and convinced of what Conſequence it was to 
 themſclves to make it the People's Intereſt to 


maintain the Commonwealth, rook great Care 
of their Subſiſtence during the War and the 


Siege of Rome. They ſent to ſeveral Parts of 


Campania, and even to Came to fetch Corn, 
which they diſtributed to the People at low 


Rates, for fear if they wanted Bread, they 
might be tempted to purchaſe it with the Loſs ' 
of the common Liberty, and open the Gates of 


Rome to Tarquin. 

The Senate wou'd not ſo much as lay any 
Impoſt upon the People during the War. Thoſe 
wiſe Senators tax'd themſelves higher than the 
reſt, and we owe to that illuſtrious Company 
this generous and equitable Maxim, © "That the 
« People paid Tribute enough to the Common- 


« wealth in raiſing Children able to defend 


* 3th 
Bur this juſt Condeſcention to the Neceſſities 


of the People laſted no longer than the Siege 


of Rome, and the Fear of Tarquin's Arms. 
Scarce did the Fortune of the Republic ſeem 
ſecured by the raiſing of this Siege, but the Am- 
bition of the Patricians broke out; and the Se- 
nate quickly made it plain, that by ſubſtituting 


two Conſuls drawn from their Body, in the 


Room of the Prince, the People had only changed 
their Maſters, the ſame Authority ſtill continu- 
ing tho' the Name was altered | 
The Royalty was indeed aboliſhed, but the 
Spirit of Royalty was not extinguiſhed; it was 
entered into the Parricians, The Senate, de- 
livered from the Awe of the Royal Power, 
was for bringing into its own Body the whole 
Authority of the Government. In poſſeſling 

the 


15 
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in the Roman REPUBLIC. 
the Civil and Military Dignities which were 


appropriated to that Order, they enjoy'd all 


the Power and Riches which are the Effects of 
them: And the chief Object of their Politics 
was {till to keep the People in Subjection and 
Indigence. 

This People, whoſe Votes were ſo courted in 
the Elections and public Aſſemblies, fell into 
Contempt out of the Comitia. The Multitude 
in a Body was uſed with great Reſpect, bur the 
particular Plebeian was hardly regarded; none 
were ever admittcd into the Alliance of the 
Patricians. Poverty ſoon reduced the People 
ro a Neceſſity of borrowing, which threw 
them into a Slaviſh Dependance upon the Rich; 
afterwards came Uſury, a Remedy vat more in- 
tolerable than the Diſtemper; and ar !{} Birth, 
Dignities and Wealth ſet roo great an ngqua- 
liry between the Citizens of one and the {ame 
Republic. | 

The Views of theſe two Orders quickly be- 


came oppolite : The Patrician abounding in 


Valour, and accuſtomed ro Command, was al- 
ways for making War, and ſought nothing but 
to extend the Power of the Commonwealth 
Abroad; but the People defired to ſee Rome 
free at Home, and complained that while the 
ventured their Lives to ſubdue the neighbour- 
ing Nations, they themſelves, at their Return 
from the Campaign, often fell into the Chains 
of their own Fellow-Citizens, thro' the Am- 
bition and Avarice of the Great. We ſhall 
enter ſomewhar farther into this Point, as the 
Ground of the Revolutions we are to ſpeak of. 
Of all the Means which the Calls of Nature 
have put Men upon inventing, the Romans 


practiſed only Tillage and War; they lived up- 
E 2 _— 
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on their own Crops, or upon the Harveſt they | 
reaped Sword in Hand in the Territories of 
their Enemies. All the Mechanic Arts that were 
not ſubſervient to theſe two Profeſſions, were 
Dionyſ 1, Unknown at Rome, or left to Slaves and Strangers. 
2. Put. in Generally ſp aking, all the Romans, from the 
Rom. Scnator to the meaneſt Plebeian, were Labour- * 
ers, and all the Labourers were Soldiers: And 
we ſhall (re in the Courſe of this Hiſtory, that 
they called their greateſt Captains from the 
Plough, ro command their Armies. All the 
Romans, the very greateſt in the Republic, in- 
ured their Children ro theſe Employ ments, and 
bred them up in a hard and laborious Way of 
Life, to make them the more robuſt, and the : 
_ capable of ſuſtaining the Fatigues of 
ar. 3 
This domeſtic Diſcipline had its Riſe from 
the Poverty of the firſt Romans: They 
afterwards made a Virtue of what was the 
mere Effect of Neceſſity, and Men of Cou- 
rage looked upon this equal Poverty of all the 
Citizens, as the Means to preſerve their Liberty 
from all Uſurpation. Each Citzzen had at firſt |} 
for his Subſiſtence but two Acres of Land, as 
we ſaid before; Rome afterwards extended its 
Territory by little and little, by the Conqueſt 
of their Neighbours. They uſually ſold one 
Moiety of the Lands they conquered, to re- 
imburſe the State for the Charges of the 
War, and the other Moiety was added to the 
Public Domain, which was afterwards either gi- 
ven or let at a ſmall Rent to the pooreſt Citizens, 
to help to maintain them: Such was the Ancient 
Cuſtom of Rome, under her Kings, that is to 
ſay for above two hundred Years. But after 
the Extinction of Monarchy, the Nobles and 
| i Patricians 
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iu the RoMAN REPUBLIC. 


Patricians, who looked upon themſelves to be 
the Sovereigns of the Republic, did, under va- 
rious Pretences, appropriate to themſelves the 
beſt part of thoſe conquered Lands if they lay 
near their own Eſtates, or were any other Ways 
convenient for them; thus enlarging their own 
Revenues to the Diminution of thoſe of the 
Republic: Or elſe under borrowed Names, they 
cauſed thoſe Portions which were allotted 


for the Subſiſtence of the poor Citizens, to be 
adjudged to themſelves at inconſiderable Rents. 


They afterwards lay'd them into their other 
Lands, without Diſtinction; and a few Years 
Poſſeſhon, and their own great Credir, covered 
theſe Uſurpations. The State loſt her Revenue, 
and the Soldier, after having ſpent his Blood to 
enlarge the Bounds of the Republic, ſaw him- 
ſelf deprived of the ſmall Portion of Land 


that ought to have been at once his Pay and his 


Reward. | 
The Covetouſneſs of ſome Patricians was not 


confined to theſe Uſurpations only; but when 


the Harveſt fell ſhort by the Badnels of the Year, 


or by the Irruptions of Enemies, they knew how 
by an ill- meant Relief to make themſelves a Title 
to their Neighbour's Field. The Soldier who then 
was without Pay being intirely deſtitute, was 
forced for his Suhſiſtance to have recourſe to the 
rich. They lent him no Money but at exorbitant 
Uſury, and that Uſury too was in thoſe Days 


Arbitrary, if you will believe Zacitus. The Tac. Ann. 


Debtor muſt engage his little Inheritance, andl. 6. 
Ann. 786. 


this cruel Aſſiſtance often coſt him his Liberty. 
The Laws of thoſe times allowed the Creditor 
upon Default of Payment to ſeize his Debtor, 


and carry him to his own Houſe, where he 


was treated like a Slave. Both Principal and 
| E 3 Intereſt 
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255. 


Year of 
Rome 


257. 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
Intereſt was often exacted with Stripes and 
Torments; his Land was taken from him by 
accumulated Uſury: and under pretence of the 
Obſervation of the Laws and ſtrict Juſtice, the 
People daily ſuffered the utmoſt wrong. 

A Government ſo ſevere in a new Republic, 
quickly raiſed a general Diſcontent. The Ple- 
beians, who were oppreſs'd with Debts, and were 
afraid of being arreſted by their Creditors, 
applied to their Patrons and the moſt diſin- 
tereſted among the Senators. They repreſented 
ro them their extream want, the difficulty they 
had to bring up their Children, and rold them, 
that after having fought againſt the Tarquins 
for the Defence of the public Liberty, they 
were left expoſed to become the Slaves of their 
own Fellow-Citizens. 

Theſe Complaints were followed by ſecret 
Menaces, and the Piebeians finding no Redreſs 
of their Grievances, at length broke out under 
the Conſulate of T. Largius and Q; Clelius. 

Rome, as we ſaid before, was ſurrounded by a 
great many petty States who were uneaſy and 
jealous of the Encreaſe of her Power. The 
Latines, the qui, the Sabines, the Volſci, the 
Hernici, and the Veientes, ſometimes jointly, and 
ſometimes ſeparately, were almoſt continually 
making War upon her. It was perhaps to the 
Enmity of theſe Nations that the Romans owed 


that Valour and that military Diſcipline which 


afterwards made them Maſters of the Uni- 
verſe. 

Targuin was ſtillliving: He had ſecretly formed 
a ſtrong League againſt the Romans; thirty Latine 
Cities entered into the Deſign of Reſtoring 
him. The Hernici and the Volſci favoured the 


— Undertaking : The people of Etruria alone were 


for 
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for ſeeing the Buſineſs a little more ripe before 
they declared themſelves; and remained neuter, 
with Intent to take their Party according to the 
Succels., 

The Confuls and Senate beheld not without 
uneaſineſs ſo general a Confpiracy againſt the 
Commonwealth; they immediately thought of 
putting themſelves into a State of Defence. 
As Rome had no Soldiers but her own Citizens, 
it was neceſſary to make the People take Arms; 
but the poorer fort, and eſpecially thoſe that 
were deep in Debt, declared, that it was Their 
Bufineſs who enjoy'd the Nignities and Riches 
of the Republic, ro defend it; that for their 


Parts, they were grown weary of expoſing their 


Lives every Day for Maſters fo cruel and inſa- 
tiable. They refuſed to give their Names, as 
was uſua}, in order to be liſted in the Legions 
the hotteſt of them ſaid boldly that they were 
no more tied to their Country, where not an 
Inch of Land was left them in Property, than to 
any other Climate tho” never ſo ſtrange; that at 
leaſt there they ſhou'd find no Creditors; that 
there was no way but leaving Rome to free them- 


ſelves from their Tyranny, and they openly p. H. J. .. 


threaten'd to abandon the City, unleſs all Debts 
were aboliſhed by a Senatus- Conſultum. 

The Senate, very much diſturbed at a Diſo- 
bedience ſo little different from a barefac'd Re- 
bellion, immediately aſſembled: Several Opini- 
ons were given. The more moderate Senators 
were for relieving the People. M. Valerius, 
the Brother of Publicola, and who by his Ex- 
ample affected Popularity, repreſented that 
moſt of the poor Plebeians had been forced to 
contract Debts only by the Misfortunes of War; 
that if in ſuch a 3 as this, when a great 
| | L Part 
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alty. Several Senators, and eſpecially thoſe that 
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Part of Haly had declar'd in Favour of Tarquins 


they did not redreſs the Grievances of the Peo- 
ple, it was to be feared that Deſpair might 
drive them into the Tyrant's Party, and that 
the Senate by ſtretching their Authority too far, 
might loſe ir all in the Reſtoration of the Roy- 


had no Debtors, were of his Opinion; but it was 
rcje&ed with Indignation by the richer fort. 
Appius Claudius oppoſed it alſo, but with different 
Views. That Senator, auſtere in his Manners, 


and a ſevere Obſerver of the Laws, maintained, 


that no Alteration cou'd be made in them, with- 
out endangering the Republic. Tho' he was com- 
paſſionate of the People, ſome of whom he 
daily reliev'd out of his own Eſtate, he never- 


theleſs declared in full Senate, that they cou'd 


not with Juſtice refuſe the Authority of the 
Laws to ſuch Creditors as wou'd proſecute their 
Debtors with Rigour. 

But before we enter into a more particular 


| Diſcuſſion of this Affair, perhaps it may not be 


Year of 
Rome2 50. 


improper to give a thorough Knowledge of a 
Patrician, who by himſelf and Deſcendants had 
ſo great a Share in the ſeveral Commotions 
which afterwards agitated the Commonwealth. 

Appius Clauſus, or Claudius, was a Sabin by 
Birth, and one of the chief of the City Regil- 
lum. Some Civil Diſſentions, in which his Par- 
ty proved the weakeſt, oblig'd him to leave it. 


He retired to Rome, which offer'd an Aſylum 


to all Strangers. He was follow'd by his Fa- 
mily and Partizans, whom Pelleius Paterculus 
makes ro have been Five Thouſand. 

The Righr of Citizens was granted them 
with Lands ro inhabir, ſituated upon the River 
Teveron: This was the Origin of the Claudian 

. Tribe. 
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feared from ſuch Soldiers; that the Republic 
- | wou'd 


in the Roman Reeuvsric. 
Tribe. Appius, who was the Head of it, was 
receiv'd into the Senate, where he ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by the Wiſdom of his Coun- 
ſels, and eſpecially by his immoveable Firmneſs. 
He loudly oppoſed the Advice of Valerius, as 
we ſaid before, and repreſented in full Senate 
that Juſtice being the ſureſt Support of a State, 
there was no aboliſhing the Debts of particu- 
lar Perſons without ruining the public Faith, 
the only Bond of Society among Men. Thar 
the People themſelves, in whoſe Favour this un- 


juſt Decree was propoſed, wou'd be the firſt 


Sufferers by it; that in any new Neceſſity the 


Rich wou'd ſhut their Purſes; that the Diſcon- 


tent of the Great was no leſs to be feared than 


the Murmurs of the People, and that perhaps 


they wou'd not eaſily bear the annulling of Con. 


tracts, which were the Fruit of their Tempe- 


rance and OEconomy. He added, that no body 
cou'd be ignorant that Rome at the beginning 
aſſigned no greater Portions of Land to the No- 
bles and Patricians than to the Plebeians. That 
theſe latter had bur lately ſhared the Eſtate of 
the Tarquins; that they had often got conſider- 
able Booty in War, and that if they had ſquan- 
dered it all away in Debauchery, there was no 
Reaſon why they ſhou'd be reimburſt at the Ex- 

ence of thoſe who had lived with more Pru- 
dence and good Management; that after all they 
ſhou'd conſider the Mutineers, and thoſe who 
made the moſt Noiſe, were Plebeians of the very 
loweſt Claſſes, and who in Battel were uſually 

laced only in the Wings or in the Rear of the 

egions; that moſt of them were armed with 
nothing but Slings; that there was neither great 
Service to be expected, nor great Danger to be 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions f 
wou'd have no great Loſs of People that were 
of no Uſe but to fill up a Number; and that 
to deſpiſe the Sedition was ſufficient to break 
it, and to make the Authors ſubmit ther lves 
humbly ro the Clemency of the Senate. 

Some Senators who were for finding a Medi- 
um between two Opinions that were fo ver 
oppoſite, propoſed that the Creditors at leaf 


might have no Power over the Perſons of their 


Debtors. Others were for acquitting the Debts 
of thoſe only who were notoriouſſy unable to 
pay them; and there were ſome, who to ſatisfie 
the public Faith, propoſed - to pay the Credi- 


tors out of the public Treaſury, The Senate 


accepted of none of theſe Schemes: They reſol- 
ved not to offer any Violation to ſuch ſolemn 
Acts as Contracts; but in order to pacifie the 
People, and engage them to take Arms in De- 
fence of the State, they paſs'd a Senatus Con- 
fultum, which granted a Suſpenſion of all Debts 


till rhe End of the War. 


This Condeſcenſion of the Senate was an Ef- 
fect of the Approach of the Enemy, who ad- 
vanced towards Rome. But a great many of 
the Plebeians grown bolder for the ſame Rea- 
ſon declared, that rhey wou'd either have an 
abſolute Abolition of all Debts, or leave it to 
the Rich and Great to take Care of the War, and 
defend a City in whoſe Safety they thought 
themſelves no longer concern'd, and which in- 
deed they were ready to leave. The Reſoluti- 
on they thew'd gained them Companions. The 
Number of the Mal-contents encreaſed daily 
nay and many among the People, who had nei- 
ther Debts nor Creditors, cou'd not help 


_ complaining of the Severity of the Senate, 


either thro' Compaſſion for thoſe of their own 
N Order, 


in the RoMan REPUBLIc. 
Order, or out of that ſecret Averſion which 
all Men naturally have to Dominion. 

Tho' the wiſeſt and richeſt of the Plebeians, 
and eſpecially the Clients of the Nobles had no 
Part in the Sedition; yet the Separation which 
the Mal- contents threatened, and their obfti- 
nate Refuſal of taking Arms were of dangerous 
Example, eſpecially at a time when moſt of the 
Latins, commanded by the Sons and Son- in- Law 
of Targuin, were at the Gates of Rome. The 
Senate might indeed have proſecuted rhe moſt 
mutinous and the Leaders of the Sedition, but 
the Lex Paleria, which allowed Appeals to the 
Aſſembly of the People, was a Shelter for the 


7 Seditiousz who were ſure of being acquitted by 


the Accomplices of their Rebellion. 
The Senate, to clude the Effect of a Privi- 
lege ſo derogatory to their Power, reſolved to 
create one ſupream Magiſtrate that ſhould be 
en” above the Senate itſelf and the Aſſem- 
bly of the People, and be endowed with abſo- 
lute Authority. To obtain the Conſent of the 
People, they repreſented to them in a public 
Aſſembly, that upon this Emergency in which 
they had their Domeſtic Quarrels to decide, 
and the Enemy to repulſe at the ſame time, it 
was neceſſary to put the Commonwealth under 
a ſingle Governour, ſuperior to the Conſuls 
themſelves, who ſhou'd be Arbiter of the Laws, 
and as it were the Father of his Country : And 
that for fear he ſhou d make himſelf its Tyrant, 
and abuſe this uncontroulable Authority, they 
ought not to truſt him with it above ſix 
Months. : 

The People, overjoy'd at the Thoughts of ha- 
ving a Magiſtrate above the Conſuls and Se- 
nate, agreed to his Election: It was ordained 

J | that 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
that the firſt Conſul ſhould have the Power of 
naming him, as a kind of Amends for the Au- 


thority he loſt by his Creation. Clelius pre- 


ſently named his Colleague 7. Largius; the 


firſt Roman that, with the Title of Dictator, 


Rome 259, enjoy d this ſupream Dignity, which may be 
498 before called an abſolute Monarchy in a Republic, 


Lav. 


Dec. „. 
>. D. H. 
L. 5. 


tho' not durable. And indeed the Moment 
he was named he had Power of Life and Death 
over all the Citizens of every Degree, and 
without any Appeal. The Authority and the 
very Functions of all other Magiſtrates ceaſed, 
or were ſubordinate to him: He had the naming 
of the General of the Horſe, who was wholly 
at his Command, and ſerved too as the Captain 
of his Guard. He had Lictors armed with Ax- 
es like a King. He might raiſe Troops or diſ- 
band them at his Pleaſure. He might make 
Peace or War, without asking Advice either 
ef the Senate or the People; and when his 
Authority was expired, he was not obliged to 
give an Account of any thing he had done du- 
ring his Adminiſtration. 

7. Largius being inveſted with this great Dig- 
nity, named, without the Participation either 
of Senate or People, Spurius Caſſius Viſcellinus 
for General of the Horſe; and tho' he was in- 
deed one of the moſt moderate of the whole 
Senate, yet he outwardly ſeemed to do every 
thing with a ſtern Haughtineſs, ro make him- 
ſelf feared of the People, and awe them into 
their Duty. The Firmneſs of this Magiſtrate 
ſtruck a Terrour into every body; they found 
that under fo reſolute a Maſter, who wquld not 
fail to make an Example of the firſt that ſhould 
rebel, Submiſſion was the only Courſe they had 
to take. N | . 
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in the ROMAN REPUBLIe. 
The Dictator feated upon a high Chair like a 
Throne, which he had cauſed to be ſet up in 
the public Place, and ſurrounded by his Lictors 
armed with their Axes, ordered every Citizen 
to be called one after another. The Plebeians, 
without daring to ſtir a Finger, offered them- 
ſelves quietly to be liſted; and every one full of 
Awe ranged himſelf under his Banners. The 


War was afterwards puſhed on with Succeſs ; 


the Enemy was repulſed and defeated near the 
Lake Regillus- Two of Targuin's Sons, his 
Son- i-Law, and fifty thouſand Latins fell in 
this Battel. Thus this prudent Dictator, by 
a Conduct equally reſolute and mild, turned up- 


on the Foe the Animoſity that was among his 


Fellow-Cirizens. 

But a Peace, and the End of the Dictator- 
ſhip, ſoon revived thoſe domeſtic Feuds which 
the War had only ſuſpended. The Creditors 
again fell ro proſecuting their Debtors, and theſe 


renewed their Murmurs and Complaints. This Liv. L. 4. 


nate in hopes to prevent ill Conſequences got 
the Conſulſhip for Appius Claudius, whoſe Re- 
ſolution they were well acquainted with. Bur 
leſt he ſhould carry it too far they gave him 
for his Colleague Servilius, a Man of a gentle, 
humane Character, and agreeable to the Poor 
and the Multitude. Theſe two Magiſtrates 
were ſure to be of contrary Opinions. Servi- 


lius out of Goodneſs and Compaſſion to the 


Unfortunate inclined to the Suppreſſion of the 
Debts, or art leaſt to the taking off of the Prin- 
cipal thoſe exorbitant and accumulated Inte- 
reſts which conſiderably exceeded it. He ex- 
horted the Senate to make ſome Regulation in 
this Matter, that might eaſe the People and ſet- 

tle 


great Affair raiſed freſh Troubles, and the Se. in Orat. 
Canulei. 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 


tle the Tranquility of the State upon a laſting 


Foundation. 

But Appius, a ſevere Obſerver of the Laws, 
maintain'd with his uſual Conſtancy that it was 
a manifeſt Injuſtice to relieve the Debtors at the 
Expence of the Fortunes of their Creditors ; 
that this Project tended to the very Ruin of 
the Subordination neceſſary in a well govern'd 
State; that the Condeſcenſion which Servilius was 
for ſhewing to the Neceſſities of the People, 
wou'd be look'd upon by the Seditious only as a 


concealed Weakneſs, and ſo breed new Pretenſi- 


onsz Whereas nothing wou'd be a better Proof 
of the Power of the Commonwealth than a 
juſt Severity ſhewed to thoſe who by their 
Diſobedience and Cabals had violated the Ma- 
jeſty of the Senate. 

The People, informed of what had paſſed in 
the Senate, and of the different Inclinations of 
the two Conſuls, ſhowered as many Praiſes up- 
on Servilius, as they threw Imprecations upon 
Appius. | 

he moſt mutinous flock together again; 
they hold ſecret Aſſemblies in the Night-time, 
and in By-Places: All is in motion; when be- 
hold the Calamity of a private Man throws 
the public Diſcontent into Action, and raiſes a 
general Sedition. 

A Plebeian laden with Chains flings himſelf 
into the public Place as into an AMhium. His 
Cloaths were torn; his Viſage pale and disfigu- 
red; a rough Beard, and Hair neglected and diſ- 
ordered made his Countenance look ghaſtly. He 
was nevertheleſs very well known; and ſome re- 
membered to have been with him in the Wars, 
and to have ſeen him fight with great Valour. 
He himſelf ſhewed the Scars of the 2 
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in the Roman ReyvusLic. 
that he had received upon ſeveral Occaſions z 


he named the Conſuls, the Tribunes, and the 


Centurions under whom he had ſerved, and ad- 


= drefling his Speech to a Multitude of People 
that ſurrounded him, and that earneſtly enqui- 
> red the Cauſe of the deplorable Condition he 


was in, he told them that while he bore Arms 
in the laſt War againſt the Sabines, he had not 
only been hindered from cultivating his little In- 
heritance, but the Enemy in an Incurſion, after 
having plundered his Houſc, had ſer it on fire. 
That the Neceſſities of Life, and the Tributes 
which notwithflanding his Misfortune he was 
obliged to pay, had forced him to contract Debts z 


that the Intereſt being by degrees grown to an 


exceſſive Sum, he was reduced to the melanchol 

Expedient of yielding up his Inheritance to diſ- 
charge Part of it. Burt thac the mercileſs Cre- 
ditor not being yet quite paid, had dragged 


him to Priſon, with two of his Children; that Dion. Hal. 
to oblige him ro haſten the Payment of thel. 6. 


Reſidue, he had delivered him over to his Slaves, 
who, by his Order had torn his Body with 
Whips: At the ſame time he flung off his Gar- 
ment, and diſc:yercd his Back ſtill bloody with 


the Laſhes he had received. | 


The People already in motion, provoked at 
ſo barbarous an Action, uttered a thouſand 
Cries of indignation againſt the Patricians. The 


| Noiſe ran in a Moment over the whole City, 


and the People flocked from all Parts into the 
Forum. Thoſe whom the like Misfortunes had 
thrown into the Ferrers of their Creditors make 
their Eſcape; the Sedirion quickly finds Lea- 
ders and 2bettors. The Authority of the Ma- 
giſtrate is no longer regarded; and the Con- 
ſuls, who came in hopes of putting a Stop 7 = 

iſor- 
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The Hiftory of the Revolutions 


Diſorder by their Preſence, being ſurrounded by 


the People hot with Fury, find neither Re- 
ſpect nor Obedience in the Citizen. | 
Appins, abhorred by the Multitude, was juſt 
going to be inſulted, if he had not eſcaped un- 
der Favour of the Tumult. Servilius, tho' more 
agreeable to the People, was forced to throw 
off his Conſular Robe; and without any Mark 
of his Dignity he runs into the Crowd, careſ- 
fes the moſt mutinous, and with Tears in his 
Eyes conjures them to appeaſe this Sedition. 
He gives them his Word that he will immedi- 


ately call the Senate, and take as much Care of 


the Peoples Intereſts in it, as any Plebeian cou'd 


do; and as a Proof of his Sincerity, he pro- 


D. H. l. 6, 


claims by a Herald that none ſhall take up any 
Citizen for Debt, *till the Senate had made 
ſome new Regulation in this Affair. 
The People upon his Word diſperſe: The 
Senate aſſembles. Servilius ſets forth the Diſ- 
poſition of Mens Minds, and the Neceſſity in 
ſuch a Conjuncture of abating ſomewhat of the 


Severity of the Laws. Appius on the contrary, 


always fixed to his Opinion, firmly oppoſes 
it. The diverſity of Sentiments breeds a Bit- 
terneſs between theſe two: Appius, who cou'd 
not help ſowering the Uſefulneſs of his Coun- 
ſels with the Auſterity of his Character, and 


the roughneſs of his Manners, publickly up- 


braids his Colleague with being a Flatterer and 


a Slave to the People. Servilias on his fide re- 


. proach'd him with the ruggedneſs of his Tem- 


er, his Pride, and the Animoſity he ſhewed 
againſt the Plebeians. The Senate divide them- 
ſelves between rheſe two Grear Men; each takes 
his Party according to his Inclination or Inte- 


relt. The Difference of Opinions, and the 
| Oppo- 
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in the ROMAN REPUBLIC. 

Oppoſition of Sentiments raiſe a great Noiſe in 
the Aſſembly. During this Tumult ſome Horſe- 
men come full ſpeed with an account that an 


Army of Holſci were upon their march to Rome. 


This News was received very differently b 
the Senate, from what it was by the People. 
The Senators, their Clients, and the richer torr 
of Plebeians take Arms. But thoſe who were 
oppreſſed with Debts, ſhewing their Chains, 
asked with a fierce kind of a Smile, whether it 
was worth their while to expoſe their Lives to 
defend ſuch Ornaments? And all thoſe Plebeians 
obſtinately refuſed ro give their Names to be 
inrolled. 

The City was in that Agitation which uſual- 
ly precedes the greateſt Revolutions; the Con- 
ſuls divided; the People diſobedient to their 
Magiſtrates; and the Holſci at the Gates of 
Rome. The Senate, who were almoſt equally 
afraid of the Citizen and the Enemy, ingaged 
Appius to take upon him the defence of the Ci- 
ty, becauſe they hoped the People wou'd more 
willingly follow his Collegue into the Field. 


Servilius, who was appointed to march againſt 


the Enemy, conjures the People not to aban- 
don him in this Expedition; and to prevail up- 
on them to take Arms, he publiſhes a new Pro- 


| hibition againſt detaining in Priſon any Roman Gi- 


tizen that was willing to go with him to the 
War, or ſeizing his Children or his Goods : 
And by the fame Edict he engages himſelf in 
the Name of the Senate, to give the People at 
his return all manner of Satisfaction with relati- 
on to their Debts. 

This Declaration was no ſooner publiſhed, 
but the People crowded in to liſt themſelves, 
ſome out of Affection to the Conſul, whom 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 


they knew to be their Friend, and others that 
they might not ſtay in Rome under the ſevere 
and imperious Government of Appius. But of 
all the Plebeians none inrolled themſelves more 
heartily, nor ſhewed more Courage againſt the 
Enemy, than thoſe who had been moſt active 
in the laſt Tumult. The Yol/ci were defeated, 
and the Conſul, to reward the Soldier for his 
Valour in this War, left him the Plunder of 
the Enemy's Camp, without reſerving any thing 
for the publick Treaſury as was uſual. 
The People at his Return met him with 
great Applauſes, and confidently expected the 
Effect of his Promiſe. Servilius left no means 
untried to make good his word, and to induce 
the Senate to grant a general abolition of Debts. 
But Appius, who looked upon the leaſt chan 
in the Laws to be dangerous, ſtrongly oppoſed 
his Colleague's Deſign. He gave the Creditors 
freſh Power to drag the Debtors to Priſon 
and the Applauſes he received for this from the 
Rich, and the Curſes from the Poor, equal- 
ly concurred to the confirming of this Magiſtrate 
in his Severity. PRI 
| Thoſe that were Arreſted appealed to Servi- 
lius; they urged upon him the Promiſes he had 
made to the People before the Campaign, and 
the Services they had done in the War. They 
.cried aloud before his 'Tribunal, that either in 
Quality of Conſul and chief Magiſtrate he ſhou'd 
undertake the defence of his Fellow Citizens, 
or-that as General he ſhou'd not deſert the In- 
tereſts of his Soldiers. But Servilius, who was 
of a mild timorous Character, durſt not de- 
clare openly againit the whole body of Pa- 
tricians; and endeavouring to manage both 
Parties, he diſobliged both, ſo that he got the 
Hatred 


in the Roman Revvarre. 
Hatred of the one, and the Contempt of the 
other. | 
The People finding themſelves abandoned b 

"Z FServilias, and perſecuted by his Colleague, aſ- 
ſemble tumultuouſly, confer, and reſolve to owe 
the redreſs of their Grievances only to them- 
ſelves, and to oppoſe Tyranny with Force. The 
Debrors being purſued into the very Forum by 
their Creditors, there find a ſure Retuge among 
the Crowd; the Multitude in fury beat, di- 
ſperſe and repulſe thoſe mercileſs Creditors, who 
implore in vain the Aſſiſtance of the Laws. A 
new irruption' of the FYol/ci, the Sabines, and 
the A#9quz, raiſes the Courage of the People 
higher than before, and they openly refuſe to 
march againſt the Enem | 


A. Virginius, and 7. 2 erufius, who ſucceeded * Tear of 
Appius and Servilius in the Conſulate, attempt- 5? 


cd to quell this Tumult by dint of Authority. 
They cauſed the Leaders of it to be ſeized; 
but the People, ſtill furious, tore them out of 
the hands of the Lictors, and the Confuls ex- 
perienced on this occaſion, how little reſpect is 
paid 3 without Strength. A Difobe- 
dience ſo declared, and fo little different from 
2 Revolt, alarmed: the Senate, which aſſembled 
extraordinarily. T. Largius, whom we have 
ſeen Di#ator, gave his Opinion firſt. That an- 
cient Magiſtrate, ſo venerable for his Wiſdom 
and Firmineſs, ſaid, . That he ſaw, with abun- 
dance of Grief, Rome ſplit as it were into 
«© two Nations, and forming two different Ci- 


ties. That the firſt was full of nothing but 
* Riches and Pride, and the ſecond of Miſery - 


© and Rebellion. That there was no appea- 
& rance in either of Juſtice or of Honour, or 
% even of common Decency; and that the 

F 2 « Haughtt- 
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« pulſe the Lictors of a Magiſtrate, who has 
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C Haughtineſs of the Great, was no lefs odi- | 
& ous than the Diſobedience of the common 
“ People. That he was nevertheleſs obliged to 
ce own, that he foreſaw the extream Poverty 
<« of the People wou'd always keep up Diſſen- 
cc tion; and that he did not think it poſſible to #7 
cc reſtore Peace and Union between theſe two 
&« Orders, any otherwiſe than by a general Abo- 
ce lition of the Debts. - 
Other Senators were for reſtraining this Pa- 
vour to thoſe who in the laſt Wars had done 
good Service to the Commonwealth; and re- 
reſented that it was no more than a piece of 
Faltice that was due to them, and for which 
Servilius's Promiſe ſtood engaged. 1 
Appius, when it was his turn to ſpeak, op- 
poſed -qually both thoſe Propoſals: All theſe 
ce Seditions, ſays he, do not proceed from the 
« Peoples Want; they are much rather the 
K of an unbridled licentiouſneſs, which 

ce the Seditious are pleaſed to call by the Name 
« of Liberty. All this Confuſion has its riſe 
& from the abuſe which the People makes of 
« the Lex Valeria; they violate the Majeſty of 
the Conſuls with impunity, becauſe the Mu- 
ce tinous know they can appeal from the con- 
« demnation of their Crime to the very Ac- 
« complices of their Guilt ; and what Order 
% can we ever hope to eſtabliſh in a State, 
« where the Decrees of the Magiſtrates are 
c ſubject to the Reviſal and * <= of a 
ce Rabble that are guided by nothing but their 
„ fury and caprice? We mult create a Dicta- 
& for, added Appius, whole Judgments are with- 
“ out Appeal; and then you need not fear 
c that any. Plebeian will be ſo inſolent as to re- 


nA 


« the 


in the Ro MAN REPUBLIC. 55 
te the ſovereign diſpoſal of their Lives and For- 
ce tunes. = | 
The young ee Ne of the Senate's Ho- 
nour, and thoſe eſpecially whoſe Intereſt was con- 
cerned in the Abolition of the Debts, declared 
for Appius's Opinion; they were even for be- 
ſtowing that great Dignity upon him: They 
ſaid that none but a Man of his Firmneſs and 
Intrepidity cou'd reduce the People to their 
Duty. But the old Senators, and the more 
moderate, thought that Supreme Power formi- 


dable enough of it ſelf, without placing it in a 


Man naturally ſevere, and odious to the multi- 
tude. One of the Conſuls by their Advice named 


for Dictator Manius Valerius the Son of Voleſi- 


4s. He was a Conſulary Man, above threeſcore Year of 

and ten Years old, — of a Family from which Rome 279. 

the People had no reaſon to fear either Pride "oo hank 

or Injuſtice | D.H.16. 
The Dictator, Plebeian in his Inclination, 

named for General of the Horſe Quintus Ser- 

vilius, the Brother of him that had been Con- 

ſul, and who was of Opinion like himſelf, that 

there was a great deal of Juſtice in the Peoples 

Complaints; He then convened a general Aſ- 


ſembly. He appeared in it with a Countenance 


at once both Grave and Modeſt; and addreſſing 


himſelf to the People, he told them, that they 
need have no Apprehenſions that either their 
Liberty or the Lex Yaleria wou'd be in Danger 
under a Dictator of the Family of Yalerius Pub- 
licola. That he did not aſcend his Tribunal to 
cheat them with falſe Promiſes; that indeed 
there was a neceſſity of marching againſt the 
Enemies who were advancing towards Rome, 
but that he wou'd engage in his own Name, 


and on the part of the Senate, to give them 
#3 full 


ie 
on; 
f . 
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full Satisfaction with relation to their Com- 


Id ibid 


plaints at their return from the Campaign: 
« And in the mean while, ſays he, by the So- 
« yereign Power with which I am 1nveſted, I 
declare your Perſons, your Lands, and your 
“ Goods to be perfectly free: J Lhd the 
& affect of all Obligations that might be made 
« uſe of to give you trouble: Come and aſſiſt 


e us to conquer new Lands from our Enemies 


&« for your ule. 

This Speech filled the People with Hopes 
and with Comfort. Every body took Arms 
with Pleaſure, and ten Legions were raiſed 
compleat z three were given to each Conſul, 
and the Dictator reſerved four to himſelf. The 
Romans marched againſt the Enemy on diffe- 
rent ſides; the Yol/c; and the Sabines were de- 
feated; the Aqui ſued for Peace, and did not 
obtain it without the loſs of part of their Ter- 
ritory, which the Dictator divided among the 
pooreſt Citizens of Rome. 

The Senate apprehending that the Soldiers at 
their return wou'd challenge of the Dictator 
the execution of his Promiſe, defired him and 


the two Conſuls to detain the Soldier ſtill un- 


der their Enſigns, upon pretence that the War 
was not quite finiſhed. The two Conſuls obey- 
ed; but the Dictator, whoſe Authority was in- 


dependent of the Senate, disbanded his Army. 


He declared his Soldiers free of the Oath they 
took when they lifted themſelves z and as a new 
proof of his Affection to the People, he choſe 
out of that Order four hundred of the moſt 
conſiderable, whom he brought into that of 
the Knights. He then went to the Senate, and 
demanded that they wou'd diſengage his word 


by a Sexatus-Conſultum, and aboliſh all the 


Debts. 
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Debts. The oldeſt Senators and the beſt Men, 
excepting only Appius, were for conſenting to 
this demand. But the Faction of the Rich got 
the better, and they were backed by the young 
Senators, who looked upon all Propoſals in fa- 
vour of the People, as ſo many diminutions of 
the Senate's — There were even ſeveral 

e Dictator's extream good 
Nature, reproached him, that he ſought by the 
vileſt Methods the Applauſes of a baſe Popu- 
lace. His demand was rejected with great tu- 
mult; and he was made to underſtand, that if 
his Dignity did not ſet him above the Laws, 
the Senate wou'd call him to an Account for 
disbanding his Army againſt the Senate's advice, 


while the Enemies of the Republic were ſtill 


in Arms. 


« I plainly perccive, ſays that venerable old D. H.. 6 


&« Man, that I am not agreeable to you: I 
“ am accuſed of * too popular; may the 
“ Gods grant that all the Defenders of the 
« Roman People, who ſhall riſe hereafter, may 
& be as moderate as I am! But expect not 
& that I will deceive my Fellow-Citizens, who 
© took up Arms upon my promiſe, and who 
“ with the price of their Blood have triumphed 
% over your Enemies. A foreign War, and 
« our Domeſtic Feuds were the occaſion of 
e the Republic's honouring me with the Di- 
ce Etatorſhip. We now have Peace abroad, 


and I am hindered from eſtabliſhing it at 


« home; thus my Power being grown uſeleſs 
& I am reſolved to abdicate this high Dig- 
« mity. I had rather behold the Sedition as 
« a private Perſon than with the Title of Di- 
% ator. ”” Concluding with theſe words, he 

F 4 OO left 
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left the Senate abruptly and convened an Aſ- 


ſembly of the People. | 

When the Aſſembly was formed, he ap- 
peared in it with all the Enſigns of his Digni- 
ty; he firſt returned the People thanks for the 
readineſs with which upon his Orders they 
taken Arms, and at the ſame time highly 
praiſed the Valour and Courage, which they 
had ihawn againſt the Enemies of the Com- 
monwealth. © You, ſays he, like good Ci- 
ce tizens have performed your Duty. It were 
« now my turn to acquit my ſelf of the Pro- 
« miſe I made you; but a Faction more pow- 
c erful than the Authority of the Dictator him- 
& {elf hinders the effect of my ſincere Inten- 
& tions. I am publickly called an Enemy to 


cc the Senate; my Conduct is cenſured; it is 


laid to me as a Crime that I left you the 
Spoils of our Enemies, and above all that 
I abſolved you from the Military Oath. I 
& know after what manner, in the ſtrength of 
« my Years, I ſhou'd have anſwered ſuch In- 
& juries : but they diſpiſe an old Man of above 


A &a 
* 


a 


ce either revenging my ſelf, or doing Ju 

« to you, I freely throw up a Dignity in 
which I can do you no Service. If howe- 
c yer any one of my Fellow-Citizens ſtill con- 
ä demns me for the inexecution of my Word, 
&« ] willingly put the ſmall remains of Life, 
which I have left, into his Hands; he may 
cc deprive me of it, and I ſhall neither Mur- 
% mur at it nor oppoſe it. 

The People heard this diſcourſe with no 
Sentiments but of Reſpect and Veneration : e- 
very body did him the juſtice he deſerved, and 
he was conducted quite home to his Houſe by 

| | the 


A 
a 
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threeſcore and ten, and as I am now- oof 
we 
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the Multitude, with as many Praiſes as if he 
had pronounced the Abolition of the Debts. 


The People turned their whole Indignation a- 
ainſt the Senate, which had ſo often deceived 


them. They now keep no further meaſures 


the Plebeians afſemble publickly, and the moſt 
violent Propoſals are moſt agreeable to the Mul- 
titude. The two Conſuls, who ſtill held the 
Soldiers engaged by their Oath, in concert 
with the Senate, marched into the Field, under 

retence of News which they had cauſed to 
be brought, that the Enemies were making 
new Preparations. The People who perceiv- 
cd the Artifice, went not out of Rome with- 
out the utmoſt Fury; the hotter ſort, rather 
than go any farther, were for murdering the 
Conſuls, in order to free themſelves at once 
from the Oath thas bound them to their Com- 
mand. But the wiſeſt among them, and 
thoſe who were ſwayed by the fear of the. 
Gods, having repreſented to them, that no 
Oath was worth making void by ſuch 
a Crime, the Soldiers took another Method. 
They reſolved to leave their Conntry, and fix 
themſelves a new Settlement out of Rome. 
They immediately take up their Enſigns, change 
their Officers, and by the Adyice and under 


the Conduct of a Plebeian named Sicinins Bel- Year of 


lutus, they retire, and incamp upon Mount Rome 
Velia ſituate three Miles from Rome, and ſince 9 7 TP 


called Mons Sacer. 

A Deſertion ſo general, and which looked 
like the beginning of a Civil War, gave great 
uneaſineſs to the Senate. They immediately 
ſet Guards at the Gate of the City, as well for 
its Security, as to hinder the reſt of the 
Plebeians from joining the Malcontents. _ 

thoſe 
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thoſe who were laden with Debts, and the 
moſt Mutinous and Seditious eſcaped notwith- 
ſtanding this Precaution; and Rome ſaw at her 
Gates a formidable Army made up of part of 
her own Citizens, and ready to turn their Arms 
upon thoſe that remain'd in the City. 

D.H. l 6. The Patricians divide themſelves out into dif- 
ferent tasks, ſome at the head of their Clients, 
and of ſuch Plebeians as would not take part 
in the Sedition, ſecure the moſt advanced 
Poſts; others intrench themſelves at the En- 
trance of the City; the old Men undertake 

the defence of the Walls, and all appear e- 
qually vigorous and reſolute. 
The Senate after theſe precautions ſend a 
Deputation to the Malcontents to offer them 
a general Pardon, and exhort them to return 
into the City, or to their Enſigns. But this 
ſtep taken too ſoon, and in the firſt heat ofthe 2 
Sedition, only ſerved to encreaſe the Inſolence 
of the Soldier. The Deputies were ſent back | * 
contemptuouſly, with no other anſwer but, that 
the Pazricians ſhou'd quickly find what Enemies 
they had to deal with. | 
The return of theſe Envoys augmented the 
trouble in the City. Fhe two Conſuls, whoſe 
Magiſtrature was expiring, appointed the Af- 
ſembly for the Election of their Succeſſors ; 
no body at fo dangerous a time preſented him- 
felf Candidate for that Dignity z ſeveral even 
Year of refuſed it. At length they obliged Poſthumius 
Rome Cominius and Sparius Caſſius Viſcelinus, both 
260, f Conſular Perſons, to accept it, and the Senate 
261. pirched upon them, becauſe they were equally 
| agrecable to the Nobles and Plebeians, and be- 
cauſe Caſſius eſpecially had always behaved him- 

ſelf very artfully between the two Parti 6 
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The firſt Care of the new Conſuls was to 
convene the Senate to deliberate upon the moſt 
ſpeedy and eaſy Methods of reſtoring Peace 
and Vion amongſt the ſeveral Orders of the 
State. 

Menenius Agrippa a Conſular Perſon, and il- 
luſtrious for the integrity of his Manners, who 
was ordered to give his Opinion firſt, was for 
ſending new Deputies to the Malcontenuts with 
full Power to conclude this ugly buſineſs, upon 
whatever conditions they ſhou'd think neceſſary 
for the good of the Republic. Some Senators 
thought it wou'd be a derogation to the Ma- 
jeſty of the Senate, to ſend another Deputa- 
tion to Rebels, who had given ſuch an unwor- 
thy reception to their firſt Meſſengers But Me- 


— 4 


nenius urged, that this was no time to inſiſt 


upon a vain Formality; that the E 
of the Republick, and an indiſpenſable neceſſity 
to which the Gods themſelves were forced to 
ſubmit, obliged the Senate to court the People. 
That Rome, the Terror of her Neighbours 
was in a manner beſieged by her own Citizens; 
that indeed they had as yet committed no act 
of Hoſtility, but that for this very reaſon they 
ought to prevent the beginning of a War, 
which cou'd not but be fatal to the State, let the 
ſucceſs be what it wou'd. 

He added that the Sabines, the Folſci, the 
Aqui and the Hernici, all irreconcileable Ene- 
mies of the Roman Name, wou'd already have 


joined the Rebels, if they had not perhaps 


thought it more proper to let the Romans 
weaken and deſtroy themſelves by their own 
Diviſions. That no great aſſiſtance was to be 
expected from their Allies; that the Nations 


of Campania and Tuſcany were but of a doubtful 
| Faith, 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutiont 
Faith, and were always governed by Events; 
that they were not at all more ſecure of the 
Latins, a People jealous of the Superiority of 
Rome, and ever fond of Novelty. That the 
Patricians deceived themſelves, if they hoped 
merely with the help of their Clients and 
Slaves, to withſtand ſo many Domeſtick and 
Foreign Enemies, who wou'd join to deſtroy a 

1 4 Power they abhorred. . 
6 D. H. l 6. M. Valerius whom we ſpoke of juſt before, 
1 whoſe Mind was embittered againſt the Senate, 
added to what Menenius had ſaid, That every 
thing was to be feared from the fury of the 
Malcontents, moſt of whom had already aban- 
doned the care of their Inheritances, and the 
cultivation of the Lands, as Men who had 
renounced their Country, and thought of no- 
thing but eſtabliſhing themſelves elſewhere. 
That Rome wou'd become a Deſart, and that 
the Senate by being too inflexible wou'd be 
the occaſion of the loſs of its chief Strength, 
by the neceſſary retreat of moſt of the Inha- 
bitants. That if they had followed his advice 
during his Dictatorſhip, they might by the A- * 
bolition of the Debts have preſerved Union and 
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demand ſtrong Securities for the continuance 
of their Rights and Liberties. That they muſt 
needs confeſs, that moft of the Plebeians were 
diſpoiled of their Inheritances; that the poor 
Wretches were thrown into Chains like ſo ma- 
ny Criminals, and that they complained per- 
| haps 


Peace among the ſeveral Orders of the State 
but that they muſt not imagine the People, 
who had fo often been cheated by the Fae 8 
promiſes of the Senate wou'd be ſatisfied now- 
with that Abolition. That he was afraid the il! 
treatment they had received, vou'd make them Fl 
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haps with ſome Juſtice, that the Nobles and 
Patricians, contrary to the original Conſtitution 


of the State, ſtudied nothing but how to make 


themſelves Maſters of the Government. That 
the Creation of a Dictator, a modern inven- 
tion of the Senate's, quite deſtroyed the pur- 
poſe of the Lex Valeria, the Peoples refuge, 
and the Guardian of their Liberty. That this 
abſolute Power intruſted in the Hands of a 
ſingle Perſon, wou'd in time enable ſome Man 
to om the Tyrant of his Country; that 
theſe Innovations owed their riſe to the impe- 


rious Maxims of Appius Claudius, and others of 


his Stamp, who ſeem'd to be wholly taken up 
with the Deſign of eſtabliſhing the Dominion 
of the Nobles upon the ruins of the publick 
Liberty; and to reduce free Citizens to the 


vile condition of Subjects and Slaves to the 


Senate. 


Appius aroſe when it was his turn to ſpeak, D. H. 1. 6 


and addreſſing himſelf to M. Valerius: © If you 
& had confined your ſelf, ſays he, merely to ſpeak 
6“ your mind, without falling upon me ſo unjuſt- 
ly, you had not * your ſelf to hear Truths, 
« which may not be very agreeable to you. 
C But before I offer them to this Body, it is 
« juſt I ſhou'd anſwer your Calumnies. Tel} 
ce me, Yalerius, where are the Romans that I 


c have proſecuted with the rigor of Juſtice, 


ce to oblige them to pay me what they owe me? 


© Name the Citizens that I have kept in 


“ Chains; go even to Mount Yelia, and ſearch 
“ among that crowd of Malcontents whether 


© there is ſo much as one that will ſay, he left 


“ the City only for fear of being impriſoned 
«© by me Every body knows on the contrary, 
ce thatI have uſed my Debtors like my Clients 

ce and 
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* and Friends; that without conſidering the 
“ old Debt, J have freely aſſiſted them again 
« in their neceſſities, and that as much as in 
«< me lay, the Citizens were always free. Not 
ce that I propoſe my Conduct as a rule for o- 


« thers; I will always contend for the Au- 
c thority of the Laws in favour of thoſe that 


« apply to them. 


I am even convinced that 
« with. regard to certain Debtors that ſpend 
e their Lives in Idleneſs and Debauchery, it is 


« as reaſonable to make them pay, as it is no- 
& ble and generous to forgive poor Citizens 
« ho are Peaceful and Laborious, but whoſe 


« Misfortunes have reduced them to extrem 


«© want Such has been my Conduct, and ſuch 
c“ are the imperious Maxims with which T am 


“ charged. But-F have declared my ſelf a Fa- 


« yorer of the Great, ſay they, and it is upon 


© my Counſels that they have poſſeſſed them- 


ce felves of the Government. This Crime, Gen- 


« tletnen, added 


Appius turning towards the 


“ chicf of the Senate, J am guilty of in com- 


co mon with you. 


The Government belongs 


to you, and you are too wiſe to yield it up 
&« 6 an unbridled Rabble, to that furious 
& Beaſt which hearkens to none but its Flat- 
& terers, but yet whoſe Slaves often become 
« their Fyrants; and this is what we ought 
© to' apprehend from M. Valerius; who tho 
4 he has no Credit in the Republick, but 
* thro” the Dignities with which we have ho- 
« noured him, makes uſe of it now to ruin 
our Laws, to change the form of our Go- 
vernment, and to make himſelf by his 
* mean condeſcentions a way to the Tyranny. 
& You have heard his own words, and muſt 


© hve obſerved, chat being better informed 


ce than 
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& than us of the pernicious deſigns of the Re- 
« bels, he gives you notice to prepare for new 
cc pretenſions; and under Colour of demand- 


ce ing ſecurity for the Liberty of the People, 


cc he ſeeks nothing but to deſtroy that of the 

c Senate. 
é But to come to the chief point, upon 
&« which we meet this day. I ſay then, that 
&« it is ſtriking at the very Foundation of a 
ce State to change its Laws, and that it is impoſ- 
te fjible to annul the contracts between private 
« Perſons, without breaking the public Faith, 
„ and ruining that original Contract, which 
« firſt — Societies among Men. Will 
“ you now grant to a Seditious Mob, who are 
&« ready to turn their Arms againfl their Coun- 
& try, what you have often prudently refuſed 
«© to quiet Citizens, and Soldiers that fought 
& beneath your Enſigns? Conſider that you 
©« cannot recede from this Article of the Debts, 
« without opening a Door at the ſame time to 
c new Pretenſions. E'er long the Leaders of 
« the Sedition, in concert with M. Valerius, 
« will demand that they may be allowed to 
c Intermarry with your Families. They will 
« afterwards want to be admitted into the 
« chief Dignities of the State. May the tu- 
« telary Gods of Rome grant, that the Go- 
c“ vernment do not at laſt fall wholly into the 
&. Hands of a baſe Populace, that will puniſh 
c“ you for your weakneſs, and baniſh you your 
* Aves from your Country! It is endeavour- 
« ed to terrify you with the Arms of the Re- 
c bels; but have not you their Wives and 
Children in Hoſtage ? Will they attack with 
c“ open Force, a City which incloſes all that 
ce they hold moſt dear? But I will grant that 
| © new 
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they have no 'more regard to the ties of 
Blood, than to the Laws of the Government : 
Have they the Generals, the Proviſions, and 
Mony neceſſary to maintain themſelves in 
ſuch an Enterprize ? What will become. of 
them during Winter, which is now ap- 


proaching, without Bread, without Shelter, 


and without daring to ſtraggle for fear of 
falling into our Hands? If they take refuge 
among our Neighbours, will they not find 
the Government there, as well as at Rome, 
in the Hands of the Great? Can Rebels and 
Run- aways expect to be placed in any other 


condition, but that of wretched Slaves? But 
perhaps it is feared that they will join their 


Arms and beſiege Rome, deſtitute of a ſuf- 


ficient number of Inhabitants for her defence, 


as if the ſtrength of the Republick lay wholly 
in the Rebels. Have we not amongſt the Pa- 
tricians a flouriſhing Youth, and full of Cou- 
rage? Our Clients whoare the ſoundeſt part of 
the Republic, are they not like us, immoveably 
faithful to her Intereſts? Nay, if occaſion 
be, let us arm our Slaves, let us make them 
a new People; them we ſhall find Obedient. 
They have in our Service, and by our Exam- 
ple, learnt to make War. How ſtoutly will 
they fight, if Liberty is to be the reward of 


their Valour? But if all theſe helps do not 


yet ſeem ſufficient, recall your Colonies. You 
know by the laſt numbering of the People, 
that the Republic has no leſs than a Hun- 
dred and thirty Thouſand Heads of Fami- 
lies; there are ſcarce the ſeventh part of 
theſe among the Malcontents. To conclude, 
rather than have the Law dictated to us by 
theſe Rebels, grant the Lazins the right of 
Citizens 


3 


and jealous of the 
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tc Citizens of Rome, which they have fo long 
« ſued for. You will then ſee them immedi- 


“. ately run to your Aſſiſtance, and you will 


ce want neither Soldiers nor Citizens. To re- 
cc duce my Opinion to a few words, I think 
cc we ought not to ſend Deputies to the Re- 
cc bels, nor do any thing that can ſhow the 
ce leaſt Fear or Uneaſineſs. If they return to 
ce their Duty, we ought to uſe them gently ; 
c“ but we ſhou'd purine them Sword in Hand 
ce jf they perſiſt in their Revolt. 
An Advice fo full of Reſolution was fol- 
lowed, tho' thro' different views, by the Facti- 
on of the Rich, and by all the Young Sena- 
tors. 'The two Conſuls on the other hand, 


who were Plebeians by Inclination, and who 


courted the Affection of the multitude, and the 
old Men, naturally timorous, maintained, that 
Civil War was the greateſt Calamity that cou'd 
befall a State, 'They were backed by ſuch of 
the Senate as regarded only the preſervation of 
the publick Liberty, and who doubted whe- 


ther ſome ambitious and enterprizing Man might 


ot ariſe even out of the body of the Senate, and 
by the help of theſe Diviſions make himſelf ſole 
Maſter of the Government. But ſcarce were they 
ſo much as heard ; the place was filled with no- 
thing but Clamour and Threatning.The youngeſt 
Senators, inſolent upon account of their Birth, 
. of their Rank, 

went even ſo far as to intimate to the Con- 
ſuls, that they ſuſpected them. They told them 
they repreſented the Perſon of Kings, that they 
had their Authority and that of the Senate to 
maintain againſt the Invaſions of the People; 
and the more Violent declared, that if the leaſt 
Inſult was offered to = they wou'd take Arms 
50 1 te 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 


received from their Anceſtors. - 
The two Conſuls who were reſolved to fa- 
your the People, after having conferred toge- 
ther in private, determined to give theſe hot 
Spirits time to grow cool, and for that pur- 
poſe to put off the Deciſion of this great Affair 
to the next . They ſpent this Interval 
in gaining over thoſe that — been moſt oppoſite 
to them; and particularly, in order to intimidate 


them of the right of Suffrage. As it had not 
yet been fixed what Age was neceſſary to ca- 
pacitate a Man to give his Voice in the Senate, 
the Conſuls ſent word to the younger Senators 
to behave themſelves for the future with more 
Modeſty in ſo venerable an Aſſembly, otherwiſe 
that they ſhould find a way to exclude them, 


by ſettling the Age . in a Senator. The 


young Senators underſtood this Language but 


too well, and as they were more afraid of lo- 
ſing their Rank than their Honour, theſe Ro- 
mans that ſeemed to be ſo Reſolute and Coura- 


Ficus, crouch'd beneath the Menaces of the Con- 


uls, and returned Anſwer, that they ſhould al- 
ways find them ready to come into their Senti- 
ments. . Theſe two Magiſtrates then made ufc 
of another Artifice againſt the Faction of the 
Rich, who always obſtinately oppoſed the Abo- 


lition of the Debts. They gave them to un- 


derſtand, that if in the next Aſſembly of the 


Senate they did not enter into meaſures more 


conformable to the common good of all the 
Citizens, they wou'd carry this Affair before 


the People; that they cou'd not without In- 


juſtice refuſe them the Cognizance of it, ac- 


cording to what was practiſed even under the 


to preſerye to their Order a Power which they | 
ha | 


— 


the young Senators, they threatned to deprive 


Govern- 
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Government of the Kings ; and that if once 


the Aſſembly of the People had got it into their 
Hands, it was to be feared they wou'd carry 
their Authority further, and retaliate the Fi 
uſage they had ſuffered from the Patricians. 
The Senators who had embraced Appins's 
Opinion with moſt warmth, plainly ſaw by the 
turn which the Conſuls gave to this Affair, that 
it wou'd ſlip from them if they perſiſted in 
their firſt Intentions. The fear of falling into 
the Peoples hands ſtaggered them; the Tears 
and Cries of the Women and Children who 
embraced ' their Knees, and begged of them 
their Fathers and their Husbands, finiſhed the 
perſwaſion of them: And the Senate being con- 
vened again, the greater number declared for 
coming to an agreement. Appius, always im- 
moveable in his Opinion, and incapable of 
changing it but by the force of Reaſon, re- 
mained almoſt alone in his oppoſition, with 
ſome few of his Relations, who out of decency 
cou'd not leave him. 1 
The Conſuls triumphed upon having brought 
the Senate, almoſt in ſpight of themſelves, to 
come into their meaſures : Appius, who was per- 
ſuaded that all manner of Negotiation with the 
Rebels tended to the diminution of the Se- 
nate's Authority, addreſſing himſelf to the two 
Conſuls: . Tho? you ſeem reſolved, ſays he to 
« them, to treat with the People upon the 


Conditions they ſhall preſcribe to you; and 


« that even thoſe who were of the contrary 


Opinion, have changed their Minds either thro? 


« weakneſs or intereſt; for my part I declare 


once more, that indeed we cannot have too 


much regard for the Miſery of a People faithful 
| EG Bo and 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 

“ and Obedient; hut I affirm that all manner 
“ of Negotiation is dangerous ſo long as they 
3 i 5. .-7 1 1138 
As the Senate had. taken their Reſolution be- 
fore, this Diſcourſe was heard with Pain, and 
conſidered. as that of a Man zealous indeed for 
the Senate's Glory, but too much opinionated of 
his own Abilities, and either out of Vanity, or 
the obſtinacy of his Humour, . incapable of ever 
changing his Opinion. 1 $10 i 


The Senate, without giving any heed to it, 


named Ten Commiſſioners to treat with the 
Malconteniꝶ and choſe out of their own Body 
fuch as had always declared in favour of the 
People. T. Largius, . Menenius Agrippa, and M. 
Valerius were at the Head of this Deputation, 
all three Conſulars, and of whom two had go- 


verned the Republic, and commanded her Ar- 


mies in quality of Pictarors: They ſet forward 
with their Colleagues towards the Camp. This 


grep News, was. got thither before them: The 


zoldiers ran out in Crowds.to receive their old 
Captains, under, whom they had fought ſo ma- 
ny Battels, Shame and Rage were mingled in 
the Face of theſe Rebels, and there yet appear- 
ed thro? the public diſcontent a remainder of 
the former reſpect created by the Dignity of 
Command, eſpecially when ſupported by great 
ä «116 
The meer Preſence of theſe great Men had 
been ſufficient to bring back the Rebels to their 
Duty, if dangerous 88 had not taken care 
to keep up the Fire of Diviſion. 5 
Sicinius Bellutus, as we ſaid before, had gain- 


- ed the Confidence of theſe Soldiers; he was a 


Plebeian, very ambitious, but artful, a great 


Maſter at fomenting Diſcord, and one that ex- 
pected 
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in the Roman REPUBLIC. 71 
r ected his own Advancement from the Trou- 
bles of the State. He was backed in his De- 
figns by another Plebeian named Lucius Junius, 
like the ancient Deliverer of Rome, tho' of a 
very different Family: Nay he affected the Sir- 
name of Brutus, out of a ridiculous vanity of 
comparing himſelf with that illuſtrious Patrici- 
an. This Plebeian adviſed Sicinins to croſs at 
firſt the Negotiation of the Deputies, and to 
create new Gbftacles againſt Union and Peace, 
in order to find out what advantage they might 
get from it, and at what Price the other Party 
wou'd purchaſe it. The Senate betray their 
fear, ſays he: We are Maſters, if we know 
c how to improve this opportunity: Let thoſe 
grave Magiſtrates ſpeak what they have to ſay; 
« | will un bende to anſwer them in the Name 
< of our Comrades, and I hope what I ſhall ſay 
% will be equally uſeful and agreeable to them. 
'Theſe two Heads of the Plebeians be- 
ing agreed upon the different Parts they were 
to act, Sicinius introduced the Deputies into 
the Camp. All the Soldiers flocked about them, 
and after they had taken their place where they 
cou'd be heard by the Multitude, they were 
told that they might give an account of their 
Commiſſion. M. Valerius, ſpeaking for the reſt, D. H. 1. 6, 
faid, that he brought them joyful News; that 
the Senate were pleaſed to forget their fault; 
that they were empowered to grant them even 
all the Favours that were compatible with the 
common good of their Country; that nothing 
now hinder'd them from returning into the Ci- 
ty, reviſiting their Houſhold Gods, and re- 
ceiving the Embraces of their Wives and Chil- 
dren, who ſighed for their return, _ 
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Hicinius replied, that before the People con- 
ſented to this, it was but Juſtice they them- 
ſelves ſnou'd lay open their Grievances and Pre- 
tences, and know what they might hope from 
theſe fine Promiſes of the Senate; and at the ? 
ſame time he exhorted thoſe of the Soldiers that 
wou'd defend the public Liberty to appear. 
But a profound filence reigned in the Aſſem- 
bly : They ſtood looking at one another, and 
theſe Soldiers not being Maſters of the Talent 
of Elocution, durſt not take upon them to ſtand |? 
up for the common Cauſe. Then that Ple- |: 
beian who had taken the Name of Brutus, 
aroſe as he had before agreed privately with $7- . | 
cinius, and addreſs'd himſelf to the Soldiers: 

D. H. l. 6. One wou'd imagine, Fellow-Soldiers, ſays 
&« he, by this deep ſilence, that you are ſtill 
N c awed by the ſervile fear in which the Patri- 
& cians and your Creditors have fo long retain- 
ed you. Every Man conſults the Eyes of the | 
ce reſt to ſee if he can perceive more Reſoluti- 
“ on in them than he finds in himſelf, and not 
1 © one of you is bold enough to dare to ſpeak 
& in public, what is the conſtant Subject of 
| ce Four private Converſations. Do you not 
know that you are free? This Camp, theſe 
„ Arms, will not they convince you that you 
&« are. no longer under your Tyrants? And if 
&« you ſtill can doubt it, is not this ſtep which 
tc the Senate has taken ſufficient to ſatisfy you 
ce of it intirely? Theſe Men, haughty and im- 
ce perious as they are, now come and court our 
| Friendſhip z they no longer make uſe either 
I “ of proud Commands, or cruel Threats; they 
1 « invite us as their Fellow- Citizens to return 
" * into our common Country, and our Sove- 
| * reigns condeſcend to come to our very Camp 
| L 
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| in the Roman ReyvsLic. 
cc to offer us a general Pardon. Whence then 


can proceed this obſtinate filence, after ſuch 
ſingular Condeſcentions? If you doubt the Sin- 
cerity of their Promiſes; if you fear that under 
the veil of a few fine Speeches they conceal 
your former Chains, why do you not ſpeak ? 
And if you dare not open your Mouths, at 
leaſt hear a Roman, who has Courage enough 
to fear nothing but not ſpeaking the Truth. 

Then turning to Valerius, © You invite us, 
ſays he, to return to Rome; but you do not 
tell us upon what Conditions: Can Plebeians 
poor, tho' free, think of being united with 
Patricians ſo Rich and ſo Ambitious ? And 


even tho' we ſhou'd be agreed upon thoſe 


Conditions, what Security wou'd they give 
us of their Words, thoſe haughty Patricians, 


who make a Merit in their Body of having 


deceived the People? You talk to us of no- 
thing but Pardon and Forgiveneſs, as if we 


were your Subjects, and Subjects in Rebelli- 


on; but that is the Point to be decided. The 
Queſtion is which is in fault, the People or 
the Senate; which of thoſe two Orders firſt 


„ violated that common Society which ought 


CC 
cc 


CC 


cc 
cc 
CC. 


to ſubſiſt between the Citizens of one and 
the ſame Republic. 5 

& In order to judge of this without Preju- 
dice, give me leave barely to relate a certain 


number of facts, for which J will defire no 
other Witneſſes but your ſelf and your Col- 


leagues. 


“ Our State was founded by Kings, and ne- 


cc 


cc 


ver was the Roman People more free and 


more happy than under -their Government. 
« Tarquin himſelf, the laſt of thoſe Princes, 


«© Tarquin, ſo odious to the Senate and the No- 


8 bility, 
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K bility, was as favourable to Us as he was averfe 
« to You. He loved the Soldiers, he had an 


. 


00 Ae than to appropriate it to himſelf ; ſo 
de that 


compence 
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in the Roman RREPUBLIe. 

ave you? Is the Condition of the Romas 
People one jot the better? Have you aſſo- 
ciated them in your Offices and Dignities? 
Have our poor Citizens ſo much as found 
the leaſt Relief in their Neceſſities? On the 
contrary, have not our braveſt Soldiers, op- 
preſs'd with the weight of Uſury, groaned 


beneath the Chains of their mercileſs Credi- 


tors? What has come of all thoſe vain Pro- 
miſes of aboliſhing in time of Peace the 
Debts which the Extortions of the Great 
had forced them to contract? Scarce was the 
War finiſhed, but you forgot equally our 


Services, and your Oaths. With what de- 


ſign then do you come hither? Why do you 
try to ſeduce this People by the Enchant- 
ment of your words? Are there any Oaths 
ſo ſolemn as to bind your Faith ? And after 
all, what wou'd you get by a Union brought 
about by Artifice, kept up with mutual Di- 
ſtruſt, and which can end at laſt in nothing 


but a Civil War? Let us on both fides avoid 


ſuch heavy Misfortunes; let us not loſe the 


“ Happineſs of our ſeparation; ſuffer us to de- 


part from a Country where we are loaden 
with Chains like ſo many Slaves; and where 
falling to be Farmers of our own Inheri- 
tances, we are forced to cultivate them for 
the profit of our Tyrants. We ſhall find a 
Country where-ever we are allowed to live 
in Liberty z and ſo long as we have our 


© Swords in our Hands, we ſhall be able to 


open our ſelves a way into more fortunate 


Climates. | 
A Diſcourſe ſo bold, renewed in the Aſſem- 


bly the melancholy remembrance of all thoſe 
Miſeries whereof the People complained; c- 


very 
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Man was eager to quote examples of the di 
rigour of the Patricians; ſome had loſt their hi 
Inheritances; others complained of having long 40 
ſuffered in the Priſons of their Creditors; ſeveral c 
ſhowed yet the Marks of the ſtripes they had | © 
received; and there was not one that beſides | © 

the general Intereſt, had not a particular Injury | © 

to revenge. = tf 

Idem. T. Largius, the head of the Deputation, © 
ibid.$.403- thought himſelf bound to anſwer all theſe Com- cc 
plaints, and he did it with that exact Equity 6c 

CC 


and Uprightneſs, which was ſo natural to him. 
He faid, that it was not in their power to hin- 
der Men who had lent their Mony with an 
honeſt Intention, from exacting the repayment 
of it; and that it was without example in any 
well regulated Government, that the Magiſtrate |: 
ſhou'd refuſe the aid of the Laws to thoſe that 
demanded it, ſo long as thoſe Laws and Cu- 
ſtoms ſerved for the rule in the Government. That 
nevertheleſs the Senate was willing to look into 
the neceſſities of the People, and to remed 4 
them by new Regulations; but that it 
alſo became their Juſtice, to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe, whoſe prudent conduct deſerved the re- 
lief of the Commonwealth, from ſuch as were 
fallen in Poverty only thro* their own Sloth F 
and Intemperance; that thoſe Seditious Men 
who ſeemed to make it their buſineſs to keep 
up the Diviſion between the Senate and the 
People, were not more deſerving of Favour, 
and that it wou'd be a very great advantage 
to the Republic to loſe ſuch Citizens. 15 
Z. Largius was going to proceed in a diſcourſe 
more ſincere, than convenient at the preſent 
conjuncture, when Sicinius, provoked at what 
he had ſaid in relation to the heads of the Se- 


dition, 
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dition, cut him off abruptly, and addreſſing 
himſelf to the Aſſembly: © You now ſee, m 
% Companions, ſays he, by the haughty Speech 
& of this Patrician, what you are to expect 
&« from his Negotiation, and what treatment 
cc js preparing for you at Rome, if the Senate 
& can once draw you into their Power: And 
then turning immediately to the Deputies : 
“ Propoſe directly, ſays he, the Conditions you 
« are impowered to offer us for our return, or 
ce this inſtant leave our Camp, where we are 
«© not diſpoſed to bear with you any longer. 

Menenius, who well knew that ſuch explica- 
tions were only likely to exaſperate the difo 

ute, took upon him to ſpeak, and addrefling 
himſelf in his turn to the whole Aſſembly, he 
repreſented, that they were not come to the 
Camp only to juſtifie the Conduct of the Se- 
nate; that thoſe wiſe Magiſtrates, ſtudious for 
the Public Good, had carefully enquired into 
the unhappy Cauſes of their Diviſions, and had 
found, that the extream Indigence of the Pe- 


heians, and the Severity of their Creditors, was 


the true ſource of them; that in order to re- 
dreſs this at once, they had determined by u- 
nanimous conſent, and by the Sovereign Au- 
thority with which they were — to an- 
nul all Obligations, and to declare the poor 
Citizens free of all manner of Debts: And 
that as to thoſe which might be contracted 
hereafter, Proviſion ſhouw'd be made by a new 


Regulation to be agreed upon between the 


People and the Senate; that a Senatuscon- 
ſultum ſhou'd afterwards paſs conformable to 
that agreement, and be enacted into a Law 


and that all the Commiſſioners in the Aſſem- 


bly ſhou'd engage their lives to the People, 


and 
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and devote themſelves and Children to the 
Infernal Gods if they failed in their pro- 
miſe. | ws 

This prudent Magiſtrate finding the minds 
of the People ſoften'd by theſe Conceſſions, 
and deſiring to leſſen the jealouſy that was be- 
tween the Poor and the Rich, repreſented to them 
how neceſſary it was in a State, that one part 


of the Citizens ſhou'd be richer than another: 


and we are told that to inculcate this Maxim 
into that People, yet fierce and unpoliſht, he 


made uſe of that famous Apologue of a Con- 


{piracy of all the Members of the humane Body 
againſt the Stomach, under pretence that with- 


out working, he alone enjoyed the Fruit of the 


Labour of all the reſt. After having applied 
it to the People and the Senate, he deſired 
them to conſider that that Auguſt Body, like 
the Stomach, conveyed thro? the ſeveral Mem- 
bers joined to it, the ſame nouriſhment that 
it recerved it (elf, but much better prepared, 
and that to it alone they owed their Lite and 
Strength. Was it not the Patricians, added 
c he, that firſt ſtood up for the public Liberty? 
To whom do you owe the Eſtabliſhment of the 
* Republic? WhenDangers threaten, on whom 
do you turn your Eyes, and whence have always 
. proceeded thoſe generous Counſels that have 
<« ſaved the State? Nothing is more precious 
< to that wiſe Body than your Preſervation 
and Union. The Senate loves you all with 


“ the reaſonable Affection of a Father, but 


e without debaſing it ſelf to the treacherous 
% Fawnings of a Flatterer. You demand the 
© Abolition of the Debts; we grant it you: 
But we grant it only becauſe we think it 
<« juſt, and neceſſary to the good of our Coun- 


& try. Return then with confidence into the 


© Boſom 
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„ gBoſom of that common Mother, who has 


& educated us all in Sentiments equally gene- 


© rous and free. Receive our Embraces as the 
©, firſt Fruits of Peace; let us enter all toge- 
ther into Rome; let us jointly c thither 


cc the firſt news of our re- union, and may the 


„ Gods who protect this Empire grant, that 


c it may be hercafter celebrated by new Victo- 


“c ries over our Enemies. 


The People cou'd not hear this moving 


8 5 ech without ſh edding Tears 3 all the 
 Plebeians as with one Voice cried out to Me- 


nenius, that they were ſatisfied, and that he 


might lead them back to Rome. But the pretended 
Brutus, that had juſt before ſpoken ſo ſharply 


againſt the Senate, ſtopped this ſudden heat. 
He told the People, that in truth they ought 


at preſent to be ſatisfied with the Abolition 


of the Debts; but that he cou'd not forbear 


letting them know that he was very apprehen- 
five for the future; and that he feared the Se- 


nate wou'd one day take revenge for the Ju- 
ſtice they had been forced to do them, unleſs, 


added he, ways be found to ſecure the State 


and the Liberties of the People againſt the 
enterprizes of ſo ambitious a Body. 
What other Security can you ask, replied 
c Menenius, beſides what our Laws and the 
c Conſtitution of the Republic afford already? 
46 Grant us, anſwered Brutus, two Officers to 
cc be choſen out of the Order of the Plebeians. 
« We do not ask that they ſhould be diſtin- 
c“ puiſhed by the honourable Marks of the 
&« Magiſtracy, neither with the Robe bordered 
„ with Purple, nor the Curule Chair, nor the 
“ Lictors. We are willing to leave all that 
« Pageantry to Patricians proud of their Birth or 
| & Dignities z 
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„ Dignities; we ſhall be contented if we may 


© every Year elect two Plebeians, that ma 
„ only have Authority to hinder the Injuſtices 
& that may be done to the People, and to de- 
< fend their Intereſts both publick and private. 
„If you came hither with a ſincere Intention 
ce to give us Peace, you cannot reject ſo Equi- 
ec table a Propoſal. T7 
The People, who are always of the Opi- 
nion of him that ſpeaks laſt, immediately ap- 
plauded what Brutus had ſaid. The Deputies 
were extreamly ſurpriſed at ſuch a demand; they 


retired a little apart from the Aſſembly to con- 


fer together, and being returned to it, Mene- 
nius told them, that they asked a very extra- 
ordinary thing, and which in time might even 
be the ſource of new Diſſentions; that it ab- 


ſolutely exceeded the bounds of their Inſtru- 


ctions and Powers; but that M. Palerius and 
he wou'd go and make their report of it to 
the Senate, and that it wou'd not be long be- 


fore they returned with an anſwer. 


Theſe two Commiſſioners repaired with all 
ſpeed to Rome; the Senate was immediately 
convened, and they laid open the Peoples new 
Pretenſions. M. Valerius declared himſelf their 
Protector; he repreſented that they ſhou'd not 
think to govern a Warlike People, that was 
both Soldier and Citizen at the ſame time, as 
they might rule peaceable Subjects that had ne- 
ver ſtirred from their Fire-ſides. That War 
and a continual exerciſe of Arms infpired a 
kind of Courage, which cou'd not bear the 
ſervile dependance which was expected from 
theſe brave Men: That indeed it was but 
Juſtice to have the moſt particular regards for 
a generous People, that had rooted out Ty- 

ranny 


People. 
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ranny with the expence of their Blood; that 
it Was his Opinion, they ought to grant them 
the Officers they demanded; and that perhaps 
ſuch Inſpectors might not be altogether ul 
leſs ina a free State, to have an Eye over thoſe 
among the Great, that might ſome time or o- 


far. 
Appius cou'd not hear ſuch a Speech without 


burning with Indignation. He called both 
Gods and Men to be Witneſſes of all the miſ- 
chiefs that ſuch an Innovation in the Govern- 
ment wou'd bring upon the Republic; and as 
if his Zeal and Rage had inſpired him, he 
foretold the Senate, that by this exceſs of 
condeſcention they were ſuffering a Tribunal 


to be ſet up, which by degrees wou'd riſe a- 


gainſt their Authority, and at length deſtroy 
it. But this generous Senator was little minded, 


and his Remonſtrances looked upon as only the 


Spleen of a Man obſtinately wedded to his own 
Opinion, and out of humour that it was not 
followad The other fide prevailed; moſt of 
the Senators, weary of theſe Diviſions, were 
willing to have Peace at any rate; thus al- 


moſt with an univerſal conſent _ agreed to 


the Creation of theſe new Magiſtrates, who 
were called Tribunes of the People. 

A Senatusconſultum was made accordingly, 
which at the ſame time included the Abolition 
of the Debts ; the Deputies of the Senate car- 
ried it to the Camp as the Seal of Peace. The 
People now ſeemed to have nothing to detain 
them longer out of Rome; but the Leaders of 


the Sedition wou'd not allow them to ſeparate 


before they elected the new Magiſtrates of the 
The Aſſembly was held in the very 
Camp; 


ther be tempted to carry their Authority too 
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Camp; the Commiſſioners preſided in it on 
the part of the Senate; the Auſpices were 
taken; the Voices and Suffrages were gathered 
by Curie, and they elected two Tribunes, who 
either at the ſame time, or ſoon afterwards, aſ- 
ſociated three others into their Office. Brutus 
and Sicinius were the firſt Romans that attained 
to this Dignity z but as they dreaded the Se- 
nate's reſentment, and knew that Policy rarely 
forgives the Movers of a Sedition, they had the 
Skiſf to intcreſt the whole Nation in their de- 
fence. The People before they left the Camp 
by their Advice declared the Perſon of their 
Tribunes Sacred; a Law was paſs'd to that ef- 
fect, which made it Death to do the leaſt vio- 
lence to a Tribune, and all the Romans were 
obliged to take the moſt ſolemn Oaths for the 
—— of this Law; the People then Sa- 
crificed to the Gods upon that very Mountain, 
afterwards called the Mons Sacer, 2 whence 
they returned into Rome, led by their Tris 
bunes and the Deputies of the Senate. 


24 0C 62 
End of the Firſt Bool. 
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The Tribunes of the People, who had been created 
only to hinder the Plebeians from being oppreſ- 
ſed, endeavour to deſtroy the Authority of the 

; Senate. The Origin of the Plebeian /Adiles. 

4 In what manner the Tribunes obtained a Right 


. to convene the Aſſembly of the People. Corio- 
4 lanus declares loudly againſt the Enterprizes of 


the Tribunes. The Character of that Patrician. 


The Tribunes require him to anſwer for his Con- 
H duct 
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duct before the AjJjembly of the People. Co- 
riolanus gefuſes to acknowledge the Authority of 
that Tribunal. The Senate at firſt interpoſes in 
his favour, but at length abandons him, and 
grants a Decree to refer the deciſion of this dif- 
ference ty the Aſſembly of the People. Corio- 
lanus ig condemned to perpetual Exile. He re- 
tires among the Volſci, whom he prevails upon 
to take Arms againſt the Romans. He enters 
their Dominions at the Head of a numerous Ar- 
my. Every thing gives way before him. Rome 
her ſelf was upon the brink of the moſt dread- 

ul Calamities, whem ſhe is freed from the dan- 
ger by the Wiſdom and Prudence of two Ro- 
man Ladies among others, one the Wife, and 
the other the Mother of Coriolanus. 


Sz OM EF, by the Eſtabliſhment of the 


Tribuneſhip, changed the Form of 


I & 8 © * 


ber Government a ſecond time. It 
bad paſſed before, as we have alrea- 
* dy ſcen, from the Monarchic State 
to a kind of Ariſtocracy, where the whole Au- 
thority was in the Hands of the Senate and the 
Great. But by the creation of the Tribunes 
there aroſe inſenſibly, and by {low ſteps, a De- 
mocracy, wherein the People, under different 
pretences, got poſſeſſion of the better part of 

the Government. 
The Senate at firſt ſeemed to have no occa- 
ſion to apprehend any — from the Tri- 
bunes, who had no power but to interpoſe in 
the Defence of the Plebeians. Nay thoſe new 
Magiſtrates had at firſt neither the Quality of 
Senators, nor a particular Tribunal, nor any 
Juriſdiction over their Fellow- citizens, nor the 
Power of calling the Aſſemblies of the People. 
* Habited 
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Habited like mere private Men, and attended 
by one ſingle Servant called Viator, which was 
indeed little different from a Footman, they 
ſat upon a Bench without the Senate, and were 
never admitted into it but when the Conſuls 
called them in to ask their Opinion upon ſome 
Affair that concerned the Intereſts of the Peo- 
= Their whole Authority confiſted in a 

.ight to oppoſe the Decrees of the Senate by 
the Latin word Veto, that is to ſay, I forbid it 
which they wrote at the bottom of the De- 
cree, when they thought it contrary to the Li- 
* of the People; and this Power was con- 
fined within the Walls of Rome, or at moſt to 
a Mile round: And that the People might al- 
ways have in the City Protectors ready to take 
their part, the Tribunes were not allowed to 
be abſent from the City any one whole Day, 
except in the Ferie Latinæ. For the fame rea- 
ſon they were obliged to keep their Doors 
open Day and Night to receive the Complaints 
of ſuch Citizens as ſhou'd ſtand in need of their 
Protection. Such Magiſtrates ſeemed deſigned 
only to prevent the oppreſſion of the unhappy; 
but they did not long contain themſelves with- 
in the bounds of ſo much Moderation. There 
was nothing afterwards ſo great and exalted to 
which they did not raiſe their ambitious Views. 
We ſhall quickly ſee them ſtand in competiti- 
on with the chief Magiſtrates of the Republic 
and under pretence of ſecuring the Liberties of 
the People, they indeed concealed a deſign of 
ruining the Authority of the Senate. 

One of the firit Steps of theſe Tribunes was 
to ask permiſſion of the Senate to chuſe two 
Plebeians that, with the Title of AÆdiles, might 


aſſiſt them in the multitude of Affairs with 


Is I which 
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which they ſaid they were overloaded in ſo great 
a City as Rome, and eſpecially in the beginning 
of a new Magiſtracy. | 
The Senate, always divided, and having loft 


ſight of the fix'd point of their Government, 


ſuffered themſelves to be carried away juſt as 
theſe ambitious Men pleaſed; this new demand 
alſo was granted them. Such was the Origin 
of the Plebeian Adiles, the Creatures and Mi- 
niſters of the firſt Tribunes and at the 1 
they were only their Agents, but afterwards 
they took to themſelves the inſpection of the 
2 Edifices, the care of the Temples, 

aths, Aqueducts; and the cognizance of a 


great many Affairs which before belonged to 


D. H. l. 6 the Conſuls: a new breach made by the Tri- 
| bunes in the Senate's Authority. 

However, the more popular Senators hoped 
that by pelding up ſomething of their Right, 
they had at leaſt given quiet to the Republic. 
And indeed Rome appeared to be in repoſe, 
and the Union of the People and Patricians 
ſecmed to be ſincere and durable. But the fire 
of Diviſion, which lay hid at the bottom of 

Oroſ. l. 2. their Hearts, was not long before it flamed out 
c. 7. afreſh: A Famine that happened the following 
rear of Year, under the Conſulſhip of T. Gegamius, and 
Rome 201. P. Minutius, ſerved the Tribunes for a pretence 
to fall again upon the Grandees and the Senate. 

D. H. 1. 5. Sp. Icilius was this Year the firſt of the Tri- 
bunes, and Brutus and Sicinius, to keep them- 

ſelves ſtill at the Head of Affairs, were de- 
ſcended from the Tribuneſhip to the Office of 

Adiles. Thoſe Seditious Men, whoſe credit 
ſubſiſted only by the miſunderſtanding they fo- 

mented between the Orders of the Common- 
wealth, maliciouſly gave out, that the Patri- 

cians 
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cians having their Granaries full of Corn, had 
occaſioned the publick Dearth in order to make 
up to themſelves the Abolition of the Debts 
by the exceſſive Price at which they ſhou' 
ſell it; that this was a new kind of Uſury in- 
vented by theſe Tyrants, with intent to get at 
an inconſiderable rate the little Land that was 
{till left to the poor Pleberans. 

Nevertheleſs thoſe Tribunes cou'd not but 
know, that the People themſelves, and their de- 
ſertion upon the Mons Sacer at the time for ſow- 
ing the Corn, was the cauſe of this Scarcity, 


becauſe in that general diſorder, where moſt of 


the Malcontents had thoughts of ſettling elſe- 
where, the Lands remained uncultivated and 
unſown. But theſe Dealers in Sedition ſtudied 
for nothing but Pretences; they were very well 
aſſured, that let them be ever ſo improbable, 
they wou'd paſs for the moſt ſolemn Argu- 
ments with a Populace that wanted Bread; and 
they decried the Government only to make 
themſelves Maſters of it, or at leaſt to change 
it according to their own Intereſts. 


The Senate uſed no Arms againſt theſe In- D. H. 1 7. 
vectives, but a conſtant and generous Care, andP: 4 7. 


a continual Application to provide for the Peo- 
ples Neceſſities. They bought up Corn on all 
ſides; and becauſe the Nations bordering upon 
Rome, who were jealous of her Greatneſs, re- 
fuſed to furniſh them, they were forced to ſend 
for it as far as from Sicily. P. Valerius, Son of 
the famous Publicola, and IL. Geganius, Brother 
to the Conſul, were ſent with this Commiſ- 
ſion. 

However, as the Tribunes continued to ſpread 
diſadvantageous Reports of the Senate's Con- 
duct with deſign to raiſe the Multitude, the 
9 | F$ 2 Conſuls 
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Conſuls convened an Aſſembly of the People to 
undeceive them, and to let them fee by the 
care that had been taken of their Subſiſtence, 
the Injuſtice and Malice of their Tribunes. 
Theſe 765 diſputed with them for the ri ht 
of ſpeaking; and as in this Conteſt both F. r- 
ties ſpoke at the ſame time, neither of them 
was heard. They repreſented in vain to the 
Tribunes, that they Fad no Power to talk di- 
rectly to the People, and that their whole 
Function conſiſted in the right of Oppoſition, 
when ſome Offer had been made to the Peo- 
ple contrary to their Intereſts: Theſe retorted 
upon the Conſuls, that the Senate was the on- 
ly place where they had any buſineſs to pre- 

fide; and obſtinately maintained, that it be- 

longed to them, preferably to all other Ma- 

14. p.410; * to ſpeak in the Aſſemblies of the 
eople. 

Theſz mutual. Pretenſions increaſed the Tu- 

mult; the Diſpute grew warmer and warmer, 

and the hotteſt in each Party were juſt ready to 

. come to blows; when Brutus, who was but A- 

aile this Year, as we ſaid before, thought this 

diforder a favourable opportunity for extending 

the Authority of the Tribunes, and addreſſing 

himſelf to the two Conſuls, he promiſed them 

to appcaſe the Tumult if they would give him 

leave to ſpeak in publick, 
The Conſuls who in this Permiſſion intreat- 

ed of them by a Plebeian in preſence of his 

Tribunes, found a new proof of their right to 

preſide in all Aſſemblies of the Roman People, 
conſented he ſhou'd freely ſpeak whatever he 
thought fit, not doubting bur. that as he knew 
the Name of an Aſſembly of the People took 


in the Senators and Knights as well as the P/e- 
beians, 
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Beians, he wou'd bring the Tribunes off from their 
Pretenſions of ren ing in them. Brutus had 
very different Thoughts, and inſtead of addreſ- 
fing himſelf either to the AS or the Tri- 


bunes, he turned to the Conſul Geganius, who 
had been one il the Commiſſioners that the 
Senate ſent to the Mons Sarer : Do you re- 
„ member, ſays he, that when we laboured 
« jointly to bring the two Orders of the Re- 
c publick to an Agreement, no Patrician in- 
«© terrupted thoſe that were appointed to take 
© cate of the Intereſts of the People, nay, and 
© that it was expreſly ſtipulatcd that it ſhou'd 
© be ſo, to the intent that each Party might 
c ſet forth their Reaſons with the more Order 
« and Tranquility? I remember it very well 
& replied Geganins. Wherefore then, continued 
“ Brutus, do you now interrupt our Tribunes, 
„ whoſe Perſons are Sacred, and who are in- 
& yeſted with a publick Magiſtracy? We in- 
% terrupt them juſtly, anſwered Geganius, 
& becauſe having our ſelves convened the Al- 
„ ſembly, according to the Privilege of our 
“ Dignity it belongs to us to ſpeak. The Con- 
| ful added too raſhly, and without thinking of 
the Conſequences, That if the Tribunes had con- 
vened the Aſſembly, he wou'd have been ſo far 
from interrupting them, that he co, not 0 
much as come to hear what they ſaid, tho" merely 
as a Roman Citizen he had a right to be preſent 

at all Aſſemblies of the People. 
Brutus no ſooner heard theſe laſt words, but 
he cried out in a tranſport. of Joy, © The 
“ Victory is yours, O Plcheiaus; Tribunes, 
“give way to the Conſuls; let them ſpeak to 
PDay as much as they pleaſe, to Morrow I 
Will ſhow you what the Dignity and Power 
| 4 =.” 
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« your Office is; only take care, that the Peo- 
cc ple repair hither betimes in the Morning by 


« your Orders, and by your Convoking : If 
c abuſe their Confidence and yours, I am rea- 
« dy to expiate theſe raſh Promiſes with th 
“ forfeit of my Life. i 
The Aſſembly was forced to break up, Night 
coming on during theſe Contentions; the Peo- 
ple went away impatient to ſee the effect of 
Brutus's Promiſes ; and the Patricians retired 


on their Parts, deſpiſing the Boaſts of a pri- 


vate Man, unable as In thought to give any 
greater extent to the Function of Tribune, 
than the ſingle Privilege of Oppoſition that had 
been granted upon the Mons Sacer. 

But Brutus, more cunning than the Senate 
imagined, went to the Tribune 7cilius ; he 
ſpent part of the Night in conſulting with 
him, and his Colleagues, and he let them into 
his Deſigns. © All we have to do, ſays he to 
ce them, is to convince the People that the 


« 'Tribuneſhip can be of no manner of uſe to 


ce them, unleſs the Tribunes have power to 
« convene the Aſſemblies, in order to repre- 


c“ ſent to them whatever may concern their 


“ Intereſts; the People will never refuſe to 
ce paſs a Law which cannot but be advantage- 
<« ous to them; all the difficulty lies in pre- 
“ yenting the Senate and Patricians that might 


e oppoſe it: For this purpoſe we muſt hold 


* 


Cc 
J 


the Aſſembly as early as poſſible, and poſ- 
ſeſs our ſelves betimes of all the Avenues 


A 


© to the Roſtrum. His . Colleagues ing 


approved his Scheme, ſent into the ſever 
3 of the City to ſollicite the chief of the 


eople to repair to the Forum by break of 
Day, with as many of their Friends as they 
cou'd 


# 
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cou'd poſſibly get together. The Tribunes on 
their parts were there before Morning, and 
according to Brutus's Advice, took Poſſeſſion 
of the Temple of Vulcan, where thoſe who 
intended to ſpeak uſually placed themſelves. 
An innumerable Multitude of People had 
quickly crowded the Forum. Icilius took upon 
him to ſpeak: and in order to revive the bitterneſs 
and animoſity in Mens Minds, he began with 
ſumming up all that the People had ſuffered 
from the Avarice and Inhumanity of the 
Great, before the Eſtabliſhment of the Tri- 
| buneſhip. He then repreſented, that the Pub- 
lic Miſery wou'd never have had an end, if two 
Citizens had not been found, that had Courage 
enough to ſtand uy againſt the Tyranny of 
the Patricians. That after the Abolition of 
the Debts, thoſe Patricians had taken advan- 
tage of the Famine, to bring the People once 
more into Slavery, and that they endeavoured to 
hinder the Tribunes from ſpeaking in the Af- 
ſemblies, for fear they ſhou'd give the People 
light into their true Intereſts. That this open 
Tyranny render'd the Tribuneſhip of no effect; 
and that the People muſt either of their own 
accord renounce that Magiſtrature, or by a 
new Law give Authority to their Magiſtrates 
to convene Aſſemblies, to deliberate concern- 
ing their Rights, and that then it ſhou'd be 
unlawful upon the ſevereſt Penalties to inter- 
rupt or diſturb them in the execution of their 
Office. SS. ; 

This Diſcourſe was received as uſual with 
great * The People immediately cried 
out that he ſhou'd propoſe the Law himſelf. 
He had prepared it the Night before, and had 
taken care to get it ready, for fear that if they 

were 
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were obliged to defer the Publication of it till 
the next Aſſembly, the Senate and Patricians 
wou'd be there to oppoſe it. He read it aloud, 

and it was conceived in theſe terms. 
“That no Man be ſo audacious, as to inter- 
<« rupt a Tribune that is ſpeaking in the Aſ- 
« ſembly of the Roman People. If any one 
c break this Law, he ſhall preſently give Bail 
© to pay the Fine, to which he ſhall be Con- 
% demned: If he refuſes, he ſhall be put to 

“ Death, and his Goods confiſcated. . 
The People gave Force to this Law by their 
Suffrages. The Conſuls having ſhewn an In- 
tention to reject it, alledging that it was a Law 
rocured by ſurprize, and in an Aſſembly made 
= {tealth, without Auſpices, and without be- 
ing called by any lawful Authority; the Tri- 
bunes reſolutely declared that they wou'd have 
no more reſpect to the Decrees of the Senate, 
than the Senate ſhould have for this Plebi/citum. 
This was the Subject of many Diſputes, which 
were managed with nothing but Reproaches on 
each ſide, but without ever coming to Acts of 
Violence. At length the Senate, like a good Fa- 
ther, gave way to the obſtinacy of the Plebeians, 
whom it always looked upon as its Children. 


The Law was received with a general conſent 


upon the Roman Coaſt, gave the Tribunes a 


of the two Orders; the People ſatisfied with 
having increaſed the Power of their Tribunes, 
bore the Famine patiently; and ſtill retained ſo 
much Equity in their diſtreſs, as to pay a Ve- 
neration to thoſe Great Men, that had withſtood 
them with ſo much Courage and Firmneſs. 
The City remained for ſome time in quiet; 
but Plenty produced what Famine cou'd not; 
and a Fleet laden with Corn, which arrived 
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new occaſion of extending their Power, and 
of rekindling Sedition. 3 

P. Falerius and L. Geganius, whom the Se- 
nate had employed to go to Sicily, as we ſaid 
before, returned with a great number of Ships 
laden with Corn, under the Conſulate of M. 
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Minutias and A. Sempronius. Gelo the Tyrant rear of 
of 793 had made à Preſent of the greater Rome 
art of it, and the Envoys of the Senate had 262. 


ought the remainder with the Public Mony: 
The queſtion now was, what Price to ſet up- 
on it; the Tribunes were called into the Se- 
nate to give their Opinion; thoſe Senators whoſe 
only aim was to reſtore a perfect intelligence 
between the People and the Senate, were for 


diſtributing Gratis among the Poor that Corn 


which they owed to the liberality of Gelo, 
and for ſelling at a moderate rate that which 
they had bought with the public Treaſure. 
But when it came to Coriolanus's turn to ſpeak, 
that Senator, to whom the Inſtitution of the 
Tribuneſhip was odious, maintained that this 
condeſcention in the Senate to the Neceſſities 
of the People only encouraged them in their 
Inſolence; that they ſhou'd never keep them 
to their Duty any longer than they were in 
indigence, and that the time was now come 
to avenge the Majeſty of the Senate, violated 
by a ſecltious Multitude, whoſe Leaders with an 
Addition of Guilt had extorted Dignities for 
themſelves, as a. reward for their Rebellion. 
It was thus this Senator declared himſelf in 
the very preſence of the Tribunes. 

But before we proceed to the conſequences 
of this Affair, think it will be abſolutely 
neceſſary to give ſome further knowledge of a 


Man, that is to act fo great a part in this paſ- 


lage 
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fage of our Hiſtory, and whoſe Fortune was 


more Glorious than Happy. 
Caius Martius Coriolanus deſcended from a 

Daughter of Numa Pompilius the Second King 

of Rome. He received the Sirname of Coriola- 


nus for having taken, Sword in Hand, Corioli 


one of the chief Towns of the Holſci. 3 


loſt his Father in his Infancy, he was educate 
with great care oy his Mother Veturia, a Wo- 
man of auſtere Virtue, who had omitted no 
Methods to inſpire her own Sentiments into her 
Son. | 
Coriolanus was wiſe, frugal, diſintereſted, 


of aſtrict Probity, and an inviolable Adherer 


to the Obſervation of the Laws. With theſe 
Virtues of Peace, there never was known a 
more exalted Valour, or ſuch a capacity for 
the Art of War; he ſeemed to have been born 
a General; but he was harſh and imperious in 
his Command ; as ſevere to other Men as to 
himſelf; a generous Friend, an implacable E- 
nemy ; too haughty for a Republic. Satisfied 
with the uprightneſs of his own Intentions, he 


went on directly to what was Good, without 


making uſe of that Art, and thoſe Inſinuations 
which are ſo neceſſary in a State founded up- 
on Equality and Moderation. He had demand- 
ed the Conſulſhip the preceding Vear, and 
moſt of the Senators being of Opinion that ſo 
great a Captain wou'd do very ſignal Services 
to the State, if he were inveſted with that 
Dignity, had uſed their Intereſt in his Favour. 
This recommendation of the Great was a ſuffi- 


cient impediment in the minds of the People. 


The Tribunes, who dreaded the extraordina 


Courage and great Firmneſs of Coriolayus, had 


repreſented to the People the Sollicitations of the 
Senate 
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Senate as a private Conſpiracy againſt their Or- 
der, which had made the People refuſe him 
their Voices. This denial he laid extreamly to 
Heart; and he conceived the ſharpeſt — — 
ment of it, which he ſhewed upon this occa- 
fion. © If the People, ſaid he in full Senate, 
c expect to have a ſhare in our Liberalities, 
ce if they think to have Proviſions at a mode- 
ce rate Price, let them reſtore to the Senate its 
Ancient Rights, and wipe out the very 
* Footſteps of the laſt Seditions. Why mult 
6 J behold in the Forum, and at the Head of 
« the People, Magiſtrates unknown to our 


« Fathers, forming within our Walls as it Liv. Dec. 1. 


« were two different Republicks ? Shall] ſuffer 
« a Sicinius, a Brutus to reign imperiouſly in 
« Rome, I that cou'd not indure to ſee her 
c“ ruled by Kings? Shall I be forced to look 
&« with Fear upon Tribunes, that owe their 
« Power to nothing but our Weakneſs ? Let 
ce us no longer bear ſo great an Indignity ; but 
“let us reſtore to our Conſuls the juſt Au- 
ce thority, which they ought to have over all 
c that call themſelves by the Roman Name. 
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&« If Sicinius is diſcontented at this, let him p. H. . 7. 


cc retire once more with thoſe Rebels that feed 
« his Inſolence and ſupport his Tyranny. The 
« Way of the Mons Sacer is ſtill open to him; 
« we want no Subjects, but what are Obedi- 
cc ent and Peaceful, and we had much better 
cc be without them, than ſhare the Govern- 
&« ment and Dignities of the State with a vile 
“ Rabble. 

The oldeſt Senators, and thoſe eſpecially 
who had managed the laſt Accommodarion, 
thought this vehement Speech more Haughty 


than Prudent. The young Senators, on the 
contrary, 
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contrary, who did not foreſee the Conſequen- 
ces of it, gave it the higheſt Commendations. 
All, Admirers of Coriolanus's Virtue, cried 
out that he was the only Man that had the 
Courage of a true Roman: They repented and 
were aſhamed of the conſent they had given 
to the erection of the Tribuneſhip, as a ſcan- 
dalous piece of Cowardice: They talked open- 


; aq \boliſhing it ; and the Majority were 
fo 


r re- eſtabliſning the Government upon its 
Ancient Foundations. 4 

The Fribunes, whom the Conſuls had ſent 
for into the Senate, as we ſaid before, ſeeing 
this Conſpiracy againſt their Order, went out 
in the greateſt Fury, publickly invoking the 
Gods, who were Avengers of Perjury, and 
calling them to bear Witneſs of the Solemn 
Oaths by which the Senate had given Autho- 
rity to the Eſtabliſhment of the Tribuneſhip. 
They aſſembled the People tumultuouſly, and 
ad aloud from the 2 that the Patri- 
cians had made a League to deſtroy them, their 
Wives and Children, unleſs the Plebeians de- 


livered their Tribunes chained into the Hands 


of Coriolanus; that he was another Tyrant ri- 
ſing up in the Republic, and aimed either at 
their Deaths or Slavery. 
The People take fire immediately; they ut- 
ter a thouſand confuſed Cries full of Indigna- 
tion and Threats. Rome, but juſt delivered 
from one 'Tumult, beholds another Sedition 
approaching more dangerous than the former. 
No body thinks now of retiring upon the 
Mons Sacer ; the People, who had made a tryal 
of their Strength, intend to diſpute the Em- 
pire of Rome with the Patriciaus in the mid- 
dle of Rome it ſelf: They talk of no leſs than 


going 
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oing . and tearing Coriolanus out of the 
| EY to ſacrifice him to the public Hatred. 
But the Tribunes, who were for a more ſe- 
cure way of deſtroying him, that is to ſay, by 
pretending to obſerve the Forms of Juſtice, 
{ent him a Summons to come and anſwer for 
his Conduct before the Aſſembly of the Peo- 
ple; thinking by this means, that if he obey- 
ed, they ſhou'd be the Maſters and Arbiters of 
the life of their Enemy; or that they ſhou'd 
make him more odious to the People, if he 
refuſed to acknowledge their Authority. , 
Coriolanus, naturally Proud and Reſolute, 
having ſent back their Officer with Contempt, 
as the Tribunes foreſaw he wou'd, theſe latter 
immediately went with a Gang of the moſt 
| Mutinous among the Plebeians, and waited for 
him at the Door of the Senate, in order to 
ſeize him when he ſhou'd come out. They 
met him attended as uſual with a crowd of his 
Clients, and a great number of young Senators 
who had a reſpect for his Perſon, and thought 
it an Honour to follow his Opinion in the 
Senate, and his Example in War. The Tri- 
bunes no ſooner. ſaw him, but they ordered 
Brutus and Icilius, who this Year performed 
the Office of Aailes, to carry him to Pri- 
ſon. But it was not eaſy to execute ſuch 2 
Commiſſion. Coriolanus and his Friends ſtand 
upon their Defence. They beat back the #- 
diles with their Fiſts: No other Arms were u- 
ſed in thoſe Days, in a City where the Inhabi- 
tants never put on the Sword, but when the 
marched out againſt the Enemy. The Tribunes 
enraged at this reſiſtance called the People to 
their Aid; the Pazricians on their ſide run 
| the 


Idem Dion. 
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the aſſiſtance of one of the moſt illuſtrious of 
their Body. The Tumult increaſes; they fall 
to Abuſes and Reproaches. The Tribunes com- 
plain that a mere private Man ſhou'd dare to 
violate a ſacred Magiſtracy. The Senators in 
their turn Lad Tos what Authority they 
preſume to arreſt a Senator, and a Patrician 


of an Order ſuperior to the People, and whe- 


ther they meant to ſet themſelves Pp for Tri- 


bunes of the Senate, as they were of the Peo- 
ple. During theſe Contentions the Conſuls 
came in and diſperſed the Multitudez and as 
much by Intreaties as Authority prevailed upon 
the People to retire. - 3 

But the Tribunes did not ſtop here; they con- 
vened the Aſſembly for the next Morning. The 


Conſuls and Senate, who ſaw the People run 


to the Forum at the very break of Day, re- 
paired thither too with all diligence, to pre- 
vent the ill deſigns of theſe ſeditious Magi- 
ſtrates, and to hinder them from bringing 2 
People whom they governed to take ſome haſty 
Reſolution contrary to the Dignity of the Se- 
nate, and the Safety of Coriolanus. Their Pre- 
ſence did not keep thoſe Fribunes from in- 
veighing, as uſual, againſt the whole Order of 
Patricians. Then turning the Accuſation a- 
gainſt Coriolanus, they reported the Words he 
had ſpoke in the Senate relating to the diſtri- 
bution of the Corn. 
They alſo urged as another Crime in him, 
the t number of Friends, which his Vir- 
tue drew about his Perſon, and whom the Tri- 
bunes call'd the Tyrant's Guard. “ It was by 
& his Order, faid they, addreſſing themſelves to 
e the People, that your AÆdiles were 357 
| | « He 


VW 


of having cauſed the Famine, that every body 


themſelves thought fit. 
I The 
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*. He ſought by thoſe firſt blows only to en- 


ce gage us in a quarrel; afd if we had not 
e thewn more Moderation than he, perhaps a 
“ Civil War might have armed your Citizens 
& one againſt another. After having ſpent 
themſelves in Invectives to make Coriolanu, 
more odious to the People, they added, that 


if there was any Patrician who wou'd under- 


take his Defence, he might mount the Roſtrum 
and ſpeak to the People. 
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Minutius the firſt Conſul offered himſelf; Lem l. 7: 


and after having complained in general, with a- 
bundance of Moderation, of thoſe who catch'd 
at the leaſt pretence to foment mew diſturban- 
ces in the Republic; he remonſtrated to the 
People, that there was ſo far from being any 
ground of accuſing the Senate and Patricians 


knew that Calamity was occaſioned only 
the deſertion of the People, and by the fault 


of thoſe, who the Year before had neglected 
to cultivate and ſow their Lands. That he 


might with the ſame eaſe deſtroy the other 
8 with which their Ears were fill'd 
by ſeditious Harangues, as that the Senate had 
laid a deſign to aboliſh the Tribuneſhip, and 
to cauſe the whole People to periſh * Fa- 
mine. That in order to efface at once a Report 


Power of the Tribunes, with all the Privileges 
that had been granted to them upon the Mens 
Sacer That as to the diſtribution of the Corn, 


they made the People Judges and Maſters of 


that matter, to fix what Price upon it they 


ſo falſe and injurious, he declared to them that p. H. 1.4, 
the Senate, in which reſided the lawful Autho- 
rity of the Republic, again confirmed the 
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The Conſul, after a Preamble ſo well adapted 
to the loftening the Minds, and winning the 
good Will of the People, added by way of a 
mild Reproach, that he cou'd not help blam- 
ing them for the Precipitation with which 
they ſuffered themſelves to be carried away by 
the firſt Reports that were ſpread by ſome par- 
ticular Incendiaries. That it was ſtrange they 


ſhou'd go about to make the different Opini- 


ons that were offcred, a Crime in the Senate, 


even before any thing was decreed. ” Remem- 


ce ber, ſays he, that in your retreat upon the 
0 Mons hor, your whole Wiſhes, Petitions 
& and Prayers were to obtain the Abolition 
c of the Debts. Scarce had you received ſo great 
« a Favour, but you made your ſelves a kind of 


„ newrightfrom theEaſineſs of the Senate, to de- 
“ mand the Creation of two Magiſtrates of your 


« own Body, whoſe whole Authority by your 
© own Confeſſion was to be confined to the 
% hindering a Patrician from oppreſſing a 
„ Plebeian : A new Grant, for which you re- 
turned the greateſt Thanks, and which 
« ſeemed to give you full content. fn thoſe 
% troubleſome times, even when the Sedition 
„ was at the higheſt, you never thought of 
« requiring a Diminution of the Senate's Au- 
ce thority, or an Alterationin the Form of our 
« Government. By what Right then do your 
„ 'Tribunes now pretend to carry their Inſpe- 
« ction, and = their cenſure upon what paſ- 
« ſes in our deliberations? When till now was a 
« Senator ever treated as a Criminal, for hay- 
8 ng ſpoke his Mind freely in the Senate ? 
„What Laws give you Authority to proſe- 
“cute his Exile or his Death, as you do with 
« ſo much animoſity ? But I will ſuppoſe = 
5 & wit 
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* with an unheard-of ſubverſion of all Order, 
© the whole Body of the Senate is accounta- 
* ble to your Tribunes. Let us further ſup- 
% poſe that Coriolanus has let flip ſome words 
« too harſh in delivering his Opinion; are you 
56 not obliged in Equity to forget a few mere 
«© words that were loft in Air, in favour of 
ce his real Services, of which you your ſelves 
«© have gathered all the Fruit? Save the Life 
“ of fo excellent a Citizen, ſave ſo great a 
“Captain for your Country; and if you will 
6 not acquit him as Innocent, at leaſt give him 
« as Criminal to the whole Senate, who in- 


„treat this Favour of you by my Mouth. This 


„ will be the Bond which uniting us more 
cloſely than ever, will be a new Motive to 
ce the Senate to continue their benefits towards 


you. Whereas if you perſiſt in your Reſo- 


e lution of deſtroying this Senator, perhaps 
ce the oppoſition you may meet with from the 
% Patricians may produce Calamities that may 
«© make you repent of having puſhed your Re- 
« ſentment too far. | 
This Diſcourſe made an impreſſion upon the 
Multitude, and brought them to an Inclination 
for Peace and Union. Sicinius was ſurprifed 
and confounded at this turn: but difſembling 
his ill Deſigns, he gave great Praiſes to Minutius 
and all the Senators, for having been pleaſed 
to condeſcend ſo far as to account to the Peo- 
ple for their Conduct, and for not having diſ- 
dained to interpoſe their Prayers and good Of- 
fices in favour of Coriolanus. Then turning 
to that Senator: * And you, excellent Citi- 
«© zen, ſays he in an ironical tone, will you 
“% not ſtill defend before the People that Ad- 
vice ſo uſeful to the Public, which you pro- 
: 1 « poſed 
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&« poſed ſo boldly in the Senate? Or rather, 
& why have you not recourſe to the Clemency 
of the Roman People? It is likely Coriola- 
ce ug thinks it below his Courage to debaſe 
& himſelf ſo far, as to ask Pardon of thoſe 
« whom he thought to deſtroy. The artful 


Tribune ſpoke to him in this manner, becauſe 


he was perſwaded that a Man of Coriolanus's 
Character, who was incapable of 1 NN or 
changing his Opinion, wou'd provoke the 


People afreſh by the Haughtineſs of his An- 


ſwers. He was not deceived in his hopes; 
for Coriolanus was ſo far from owning himſelf 
guilty, or endeayouring to pacify the People, 
as Minutins had done, that on the contrary, 
he quite deſtroyed the effect of that Conſul's 
Speech, by an 1ll-timed Reſoluteneſs, and by 
the harſhneſs of his Expreſſions. He inveighed 
more violently than ever againſt the enterprizes 
of the Tribunes, and declared that nothing 
but a Senatusconſultum cou'd oblige a Patrician 
and a Senator to anſwer before an Aſſembly 
of the People, for an Opinion which he had 
delivered in the Senate: But that if any Man 
was offended at what he had ſaid, he might 
ſummon him before the Conſuls and the Se- 
nators, whom he acknowledged for his Natu- 
ral Judges, and before whom he ſhou'd be 


always ready to give an Account of his Beha- 


viour. | LP 

The young Senators, charmed with his Intre- 
pidity, and eren to have a Man that durſt 
ſpeak openly what they all thought, cried out, 
that he had advanced nothing but what was 
conformable to the Laws: But the People, 
who thought themſelves deſpiſed, reſolved to 
make him feel their Powes. They immedi- 
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ately gave him his Tryal as a Rebel, and a 


Citizen that refuſed to acknowledge the Au- 


thority of the Roman People. Sicinius, after 
having conſulted apart with his Colleagues, 
without ſo much as giving himſelf the trouble 
to collect the Voices of the Aſſembly, pro- 
nounced Sentence of Death upon him, and 
ordered him to be thrown down from the 
Tarpeian Rock; a Puniſhment which they in- 
flicted upon the Diſturbers of their Coun- 


The Adiles, who were the uſual Miniſters 
of all the Violences of the Tribunes, drew near 
to lay hold of his Perſon ; but the Senate 
and all the Patricians in the Aſſembly ran to 
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his aſſiſtance; they placed him in the midſt of D. H. l.;! 
them, and making Arms of whatever their Put. in 


ſeemed reſolutely determined to oppoſe force 
with force. 
The People, who are always afraid of thoſe 
who do not fear them, refuſed to give aſſiſtance 
to their Aadiles, and remained in a kind of 
ſuſpence; either not daring to attack a Body 
in which they ſaw their Magiſtrates and Cap- 
tains, .or thinking their Tribunes had carried 
their Animoſity too far, in condemning a Ci- 
tizen to Death for mere Words. Sicinius, 
who was afraid Coriolanus wou'd eſcape him, 
called aſide Brutus, his Counſellor and his O- 
racle, as ſeditious as himſelf but leſs haſty, and 
whoſe Schemes were deeper laid. He pri- 
vately asked him his Opinion upon. this Irreſo- 
lution in the People which broke all his mea- 

ſures. | 
Brutus told him, that he muſt never think 
of deſtroying Coriolanus ſo long as he was 
| TRY guarded 
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guarded by the whole Body of the Nobility 
that it had eveh occaſioned a Murmur in the 
Aſſembly, that he ſhou'd pretend to be both 
Jucge and Party at the ſame time; that the 

?2eople, who turn in an inſtant from the moſt 
violent Fury to Sentiments of Compaſſion, look- 
: upon his Death to be too rigorous a 

zentence ; that in the diſpofition which Mens 

Minds ſeemed to be in, he certainly wou'd ne- 
verſucceed by methods of Violence; but that 
with the old and ſpecious Pretence of deſiring 
to do nothing, but what was according to the 
Forms of Juſtice, he ſhou'd demand of the 
Senate, that Coriolanus ſhou'd be tried by the 
Aſſembly of the People; and above all, he 
Mou'd at any rate get the Aſſembly to be con- 
vened by Tribes, wherein the Voices were 


reckoned by their number, leaſt if they gave 


their Votes by Centuries, the Patriciaus and 
the Rich, who cou'd themſelves make a Majo- 
rity, ſhou'd ſave Coriolanus. _— 7 
Sicinius being reſolved to follow this Advice, 
made a ſign to the People, that he was going 
to ſpeak : And Silence bans made for him ; 
* You ſee, O Romans, ſays he, that it is not 
£ the fault of the Pazricians, that much Blood 
“ is not ſhed this Day, and that they are ready 
& to come to the greateſt extremities to reſcue 
© the declared Enemy of the Roman People 
“ out of the Hands of Juſtice. But it is our 
« Duty to ſet them better Examples: we will 
do nothing ſo raſhly. Tho' the Criminal is 
ce ſufficiently convicted by his own Confeſſion, 
Wie yet are willing to give him time to pre- 
ce pare his Defence. We cite thee, added he, 
„ addreſſing himſelf to Coriolauus, to appear 
e before the People in Seven and Twenty 
= | | * N Days. 
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=: Days. As for the diſtribution of the Corn, 


5e if the Senate does not take due care of that 
© matter, the Tribunes will give Directions 
& about it themſelves; and with this he ad- 
journed the Aſſembly. 

The Senate during this interval, to take off 
the bitterneſs of the People, fixed the Price 
of Corn at the loweſt rate that it had ever 
been at even before the Famine, and the Con- 
ſuls entered into conference with the Tribunes 
upon the Affair of Coriolanus, in hopes to ap- 
peaſe them, and to bring theſe popular Magi- 
ſtrates to conform to the Ancient Rules of the 
Goverment. Minutius, who ſpoke for the reſt, 
repreſented to them that ever ſince the Foun- 
dation of Rome, that Reſpect had always been 
paid to the Senate, that no Aﬀair was ever 
referred to the Judgment of the People, any 
otherwiſe than by a Senatusconſultum: That the 
Kings themſelves had always had this Deference 
for ſo Auguſt a Body. He exhorted them 


to conform to the Ulage of their Anceſtors. 


But that if they had any conſiderable Grie- 


vances to lay to the charge of Coriolanus, they 


ſhou'd apply to the Senate, who wou'd do 
them Juſtice, and who, according to the Na- 
ture of the Crime, and the Solidity of their 
Proofs, wou'd refer it by a Senatusconſultum 
to the Judgment of the People, who then, and 
not till then, wou'd have a Right to try a Ci- 
t1ZeEn. 

Sicinius withſtood this Propoſal with his u- 
ſual Inſolence, and declared that he wou'd 
never ſuffer the Authority of the Roman Peo- 
ple to be decided by a Senatusconſultum. His 
Colleagues, who meant as ill as he did, but 
who were more skilful in the Conduct of their 
| I 4 Deſigns, 
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Deſigns, plainly found they ſhou'd make them- 
ſelves odious even to the Plebeians, if they ſo 
Fade deviated from the uſual Forms of 


Juſtice; thus they obliged Sicinins to deſiſt 


from his Oppoſition, under pretence of doing 
it out of Deference for the Conſuls. But this 
Complaiſance was of ſo much the leſs moment, 
as they had taken a firm reſolution, if the 
Senatusconſultum was not ſuch as they deſired, 
to make uſe of the Lex Yaleria, in order to 
appeal to the Aſſembly of the People, by which 
means this Affair was ſtill to come before 
their Tribunal, ſo that the whole Queſtion 
was, whether it ſhou'd be carried thither in 
the firſt or ſecond inſtance. 

Thus the 'Tribunes readily agreed, that the 
Senate ſhou'd decide as uſual, whether the 
People ſhou'd take Cognizance of this Accu- 
ſation; and they only defired, that they might 
be heard in the Senate with relation to the 


_ Grievances which they pretended they had to 


lay to the charge of the Perſon acculed. 
The Conſuls and the Tribunes having 3 
upon this Preliminary Form, thoſe Magiſtrates 
of the People were the next Day introduced 
into the Senate. Decius, one of thoſe Tribunes, 


tho' the youngeſt, ue for the reſt; and that 


Honour was done him becauſe of his Elo- 
quence, and the readineſs with which he ex- 


preſſed himſelf in public; a Qualification ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary in all popular Governments, 
and eſpecially at Rome, where the Talent of 
Elocution was no leſs requiſite in order to ob- 
rain advancement, than Courage and Valour. 
That Tribune addreſſing himſelf to the whole 
Senate,“ You know, Conſcript Fathers, ſays 
“% he, that having driven our the Kings by our 
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in the Roman REPUBLIC. 
aſſiſtance, you eſtabliſned in the Republic 
the form of Government which we now 
obſerve, and of which we do not complain. 
But you cannot be ignorant too, that in all 
the Differences which any poor Plebeian had 
afterwards with a Noble or Patrician, that 
Plebeian conſtantly loſt his Cauſe, their Ad- 
verſaries being their Judges, and all the 
Tribunals being filled with Patricians. This 
Abuſe was what made P. Valerius Publicola, 
that wiſe Conſul, and excellent Citizen, 
eſtabliſh the Law which granted an Appeal 
to the People from the Decrees of the Se- 

nate, and the Judgements of the Conſuls. 
ce Such is the Law called Valeria, which 
has always been looked upon as the Baſis and 
Foundation of the public rw 6 It is to this 
Law that wenow fly for Redreſs, if you refuſe 
us the Juſtice we demand upon a Man blacken- 
ed with the greateſt Crime, that it is poſſible 
to commit in a Republic. It is not a ſingle 
Plebeian complaining ; here is the whole 
Body of the Roman People, demanding the 
Condemnation of a Tyrant that has gone 
about to deſtroy his Fellow-Citizens by Fa- 
mine, that has violated our Magiſtracy, and 
by forcible Methods driven back our Officers, 
and the Aadiles of the Commonwealth. Co- 
riolanus is the Man we accuſe of having 
propoſed the Abolition of the Tribuneſhip, 
a Magiſtracy made ſacred by the moſt ſo- 
lemn Oaths. What need is there for a Se- 
natusconſultum to judge a Crime like this? 
Does not every Man know that thoſe par- 
ticular Decrees of the Senate are requiſite 
only in unforeſeen and extraordinary Affairs, 
for which the Laws have as yet made no 
5 & Proviſion? 
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& Proviſion? But in the preſent cafe, where 
* che Law is ſo direct, where it ſo expreſly 
& devotes to the infernal Gods thoſe that in- 
& fringe it; is it not making one ſelf an Ac- 
6 complice in the Crime to heſitate in the 
er jeaſt? Are you not apprehenſive that theſe 
«& affected Delays in pronouncing Sentence up- 
e 6n the Criminal, upon pretence of an ima- 
* ginary neceſſity of a Senatusconſultum, will 
& make the People inclined to believe that Co- 
“ fiolanus only ſpoke the Sentiments of you all? 
* know that ſeveral Ong you cotnplain 
& it was merely by Violence that we extorted 


your conſent for the Abolition of the Debts, 


cc and the Eftabliſhment of the Tribuneſhip. 
« I will even ſuppoſe that in the high degree 
& of Power to which you had raiſed your ſelves 


e fince the Expulſion of the Kings, it was nei- 


et ther convenient nor honourable for you to 
4 pra up part of it in favour of the People; 
& hut you have done it, and the whole Senate is 
& bound by the moſt ſolemn Oaths never to 
% undo it. After the Eſtabliſhment of theſe 
ec facred Laws, which render the Perſons of our 
& Tribunes inviolablc, will you, out of compli- 
& ance to the firſt ambitious Man that ariſes, at - 
te tempt to revoke what indeed makes the Securi- 


& ty and Peace of the State? Certainly you never 


ce will; and I dare anſwer for you, fo long as I 
« behold in this Aſſembly thoſe venerable Ma- 
& giſtrates that had ſo „ a ſhare in the Trea- 
* ty made upon the Mons Sacer. Ought fo 


& great a Crime be ſuffered to be brought ſo 
* much as into Deliberation? Coriolanus is the 
& firſt that by his ſeditious Advice endeavour- 
* ed to break thoſe ſacred Bonds which unite 


* the ſeyeral Orders of the State. It is he alone 
«that 
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that is for deſtroying the Tribunitian Power, 
ce the People's 4/y/zm, the Bulwark of our Li- 
| © berty, and the Pledge of our Re-union. In 
e order to force the People's Conſent, he en- 
« deavours to effect one Crime by means of a 
„ greater. He has dared in a Holy Place, and 
“ in the Midſt of the Senate, to propoſe to 
« ſuffer the People to die of Hunger. Cruel 
«© and unthinking Man at the ſame time! did 
«© he not conſider that the People whom he 
© meant to exterminate with ſo much Inhuma- 
© nity, who are more numerous and powerful 
than he cou'd wiſh, being reduced to Deſpair, 
« wou'd have broken into the Houſes of the 
« Rich, forced open thoſe Granaries and thoſe 
“ Cellars which concealed ſo much Wealth 
and that either they would have fallen un- 
ce der the Power of the Patricians, or that 
ce theſe 8 wg nar to- 
© tally rooted out by an enraged Populace, 
ah — then wou'd have 22 to no Law 
« but what was dictated to them by their Ne- 
cc ceſſity and Reſentment ? 

« For that you may not be unacquainted 
« with the Truth, we wou'd not have periſh» 
c ed by a Famine brought upon us by our E- 


c nemies. But after having taken to witneſs 


ce the Gods, Avengers of Injuſtice, we wou'd 
cc have filled Rome with Blood and Slaughter. 
« Such had been the fatal Succeſs of the Coun- 
ce ſels of that pernicious Citizen, if ſome Se- 
cc nators, who had more love for their Coun- 
ce try, had not hindered them from taking Ef- 
* feck. It is to you, Conſcript Fathers, that 
« we addreſs our juſt Complaints. It is your 
&« Aid, and the Wiſdom of * Decrees, that 
« we call upon to oblige this publick Enemy 


* 
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ce to appear before the whole Roman People 
c afſembled by Tribes to anſwer for his perni- 
ce cious Counſels. It is there, Coriolanus, that 
& thou muſt defend thy former Sentiments, if 
« thou dareſt fo to do, or excuſe them as pro- 
& ceeding from want of Thought: Take my 
« Advice; leave thy haughty and tyrannical 
« Maxims; make the fel? leſs; become like 
“ us; nay put on Habits of Mourning, which 
c are ſo conformable to the preſent State of 
ce thy Fortune. Implore the Pity of thy Fel- 
% low-citizens, and perhaps thou may'ſt obtain 
ce their Favour, and the Forgiveneſs of thy 
« Faults. | 5 
This Tribune having left off ſpeaking, the 
Conſuls asked the Opinion of the Aſſembly: 
They began with the Conſulars and the oldeſt 
L. 7. p45; Senators; for in thoſe days, ſays Dionyſius Ha- 
licarnaſſus, the young Senators were not ſo pre- 
ſumptuous as to think themſelves capable of 
inſtructing their Seniors. Thofe young Men 
who were modeſt and reſerved, without daring 
to ſpeak, only declared their Opinion by ſome 
ſign, or by x 8 over to that Side which they 
thought moſt juſt. It was from this reſpectful 
Way of declaring their Minds, that they were 
called Senatores Pedarii, becauſe their Opinion 
was known only by the Side to which they went 
.over: Thus it was a common Saying, that a 
Pedarian Opinion was like a Flead without a 
Tongue. | „ 

All the Senators waited, out of different Mo- 
tives, ſome with deſire, and others with un- 
eaſineſs, to hear how Appius Claudius wou'd de- 
clare himſelf. When it was his turn to ſpeak, 
#* You know, Conſcript Fathers, ſays he, that 
J have long and frequently oppoſed, even 
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in the Roman REPUBLIC. 
alone, the Eaſe with which you grant the 
People whatever they demand. I know not 
whether I have not been troubleſome in re- 
peating to you the fatal Preſages which I 
drew from the Union that was propoſed to 
ou with thoſe Deſerters of the Common- 


wealth. The Event has but too truly an- 


ſwered my juſt Suſpicions. The ſhare of the 
Magiſtracy which you yielded up to thoſe 
ſeditious Men, is now turned againſt your 
ſelves. The People puniſhes you by means 
of your own Favours; they take advantage 
of your Goodneſs to ruin your Authority. 
"Tis in vain you try to hide even from your 
ſelves the Danger which the Senate is in; 
you cannot but ſee that their Deſign is to 
change the ancient Form of our Govern- 
ment: The Tribunes, to bring about their 
private Views, make gradual Advances to the 
Tyranny. At firſt they demanded only the 
Abolition of the Debts; and this People, 
who are now ſo haughty, and who endea- 


vour to make themſelves the ſupreme Judges 


of the Senators, then thought they ſtood in 
need of a Pardon, for the diſreſpectful man- 
ner in which they ſued for that firſt Con- 
ceſhon. | 
« Your Eaſineſs gave occaſion to new Pre- 
tenſions 3 the People wou'd have their par- 
ticular Magiſtrates. You know how car- 
neſtly I oppoſed theſe Innovations; but in 
ſpight of all I cou'd do, you aſſented in this 
oint alſo; you allowed the People to have 
Fribunes, that is to ſay, perpetual Ring- 
leaders of Sedition. 'The People, intoxica- 
ted with fury, wou'd even have this new 


Magiſtracy conſecrated in a particular man- 
; 6 - 
e ner, 
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£6 ner, which had never been allowed to the 
« Conſulſhip it ſelf, the firſt Dignity in the 
Republic. The Senate conſented to every 
<« thing; leſs out of Kindneſs for the People 
© than want of Reſolution; the Perſon of the 
“ 'Tribunes was declared ſacred and inviolable, 
„ and a Law made to that effe&. The Peo- 
< ple required that it ſhou'd be confirmed with 
the moſt folemn Oaths; and that Day, my 
* Fathers, you ſwore upon the Altars the de- 
e ſtruction of your ſelves and Children. What 
ec has been the fruit of all theſe Favours? Your 
& Eaſineſs has only ſerved to make you con- 
© temptible in the Eyes of the People, and to 
« increaſc the Pride and Inſolence of their Tri- 
© bunes. They now begin to ſet up new Rights 
for themſelves z and theſe modern Magiftrates, 
% who ought to live merely like private Men, 
take upon them to convene the Aſſemblies 
© of the People, and without our Privity pro- 
cure Laws to be enacted by the Voices of a 
< baſe Rabble. 1 
„ And yet it is to fo odious a Tribunal 
that they now ſummon a Senator, a Citizen 
of your Order; Coriolauus, that great Cap- 
& tain, and that good Man, yet more illuſtri- 
“é ous for his Adherence to the Intereſts of the 
Senate than for his Valour. They preſume 
to make it a Crime in a Senator to ſpeak his 
«© Opinion in full Senate, with that freedom 
© which is ſo becoming a Roman; and if you 
< your ſelves had not been his Buckler and De- 
& fence, they had aſſaſſinated, even in your 
& Preſence, one of your moſt illuſtrious Citi- 
% zens. The Majeſty of the Senate was juſt 
«© going to be violated by ſo baſe a Murder; 
$6 the Relpect due to your Dignity was quite 
| 8 forgot, 
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ce forgot, and you your ſelves were loſing your 
Liberty and Empire. 5 Tr 

« The Reſolution and Courage which you 
« ſhewed upon this laſt occaſion, in ſome meg» 
ce ſure awaked theſe Madmen from their drunk · 
« en fit. They ſeem now to be aſhamed of 
« a Crime that they cou'd not compleat; they 
« deſiſt from the violent Methods which they 
ce found wou'd not ſucceed, and ſeemingly have 
ce recourſe to Juſtice, and the Rules of the 
„ Law. 

« But what is this Juſtice, immortal Gods, 
cc which theſe Men of Blood wou'd introduce! 
& they endeayour by fubmiſhve means to ſur» 
ce priſe you into a eee agen that may 
on give them power to drag the beſt Citizen 
* of Rome to Puniſhment. They alledge the 
« Lex Valeria as the Rule of your Conduct; 
e but does not every body know, that this 
« Law, which allows of Appeals to the Aſſem- 
cc bly of the People, relates only to ſuch poor 
ce Plebeians, as being deſtitute of all other Pro- 
ce tection, might be oppreſſed by the Credit 
oth ſtrong Cabal? The Text of the Law is 
ec plain; it expreſly ſays, That a Citizen con- 
« demned by the Conſuls ſhou'd have Liberty 
ec to appeal to the People. Publicola by this 
« Law only gave an Mlum to thoſe unhappy 
C Men that had reaſon to complain of having 
cc been condemned by prejudiced Judges. The 
« defign of the Law was only to have their 
C Cayſes heard over again; and when you af- 
« terwards conſented to the creation of the Tri- 
& bunes, neither you, nor even the People them- 
“ ſelves, ever intended any thing more in the Eſta- 
ce bliſhment of theſe new Magiſtrates, than that 
« this Law might be furniſh'd with W 
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and the Poor with Advocates that might pre- 


ce 
cc vent their being A by the Great. What 
cc 


« is there common between ſuch a Law, and 
< the caſe of a Senator of an Order ſuperior 
© to the People, and who is accountable for 


< his Conduct to none but the Senate? To 


% ſhew that the Lex Valeria relates only to 
cc private Plebeians; for nineteen Years that 
& it has been made, let Decius only give me 
“ an inftance of one ſingle Patrician that was 
© eyer called in Judgment before the People 
& by virtue of that Law, and our Diſpute will 
& beat an end. And indeed what Juſtice wou'd 
there be in delivering up a Senator to the 


cc fury of the Tribunes, and to ſuffer the Peo- 


c ple to be Judges in their own Cauſe; as if 
cc their tumultuous Aſſemblies, directed by ſuch 


C {editions Magiſtrates, cou'd be without Pre- 


& judice, without Hatred, and without Paſ- 
« fjon? Thus, O Fathers, it is my Advice, that 
« before you determine upon any thing you 
c maturely weigh that in this Affair your In- 
ce tereſts are inſeparable from thoſe of Coriolauus; 
« for the reſt, I am not for your revoking the 
« Favours you have granted the People, by 
« whatever means they obtained them; but I 
« cannot forbear exhorting you to refuſe bold- 
&« ly for the future whatever they ſhall think 
« ro get of you contrary to your own Autho- 


« rity, and the Form of our Government. 


It is plain by theſe two oppoſite Speeches of 
Decius and Appius, that the büßen of Corio- 


lanus was only uſed as a Colour to Affairs of 
Seats importance. 'The true Cauſe of the Di- 


pute and Animoſity between the two Parties 


Was this, That the Nobles and Patricians af- 
farmed, that by the Expulſion of the Kings 


they 


1 
| 
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they ſucceeded in their Authority, and that the 
Government ought to be purely Ariſtocratic 
whereas the Tribunes, by new Laws,  endea- 
voured to turn it into a Democracy, and to 
1 the whole Authority into the Hands 
© 


of the People, whom they governed as they 
pleaſed. Thus Ambition, Intereſt, and Jealou- 
fie animated the two Parties, and made the 
wiſeſt Men apprehenſive of a new Separation, 

or of a Civil War. 2; | 
This was what Valerius, that Conſular who 
had been ſo ſerviceable in the Agreement up- 
on the Mons Sacer, repreſented to the Senate 
in Terms equally ſtrong and moving. He was 
a true * 49m M and was diſpleaſed to ſee the 
Nobles and all thoſe of his Order conſtantly 
affecting a Diſtinction and Power ever odious 
in a free State. As he was Maſter of a ſweet 
inſinuating Eloquence, he firſt ſpoke much in 
8 of the Benefits of Peace, and of the 
eceſſity of preſerving Union in the Republic. 
Then he proceeded to the Affair of Coriolanut, 
and declared himſelf for referring the cogni- 
zance of it to the Aſſembly of the People. He 
maintained that the Senate, by letting go 
ſome little of its Authority, ſecured the dura- 
tion of it; that it wou'd be — it were 
leſs, and that nothing was more likely to diſ- 
arm the People's Rage againſt that illuſtrious 
Criminal, than the granting them the Judg- 
ment of him: That the Multitude, charm'd 
with ſuch Condeſcention, wou'd abſtain from 
condemning a Man whom they knew to be ſo 
dear to the Senate: And that to appeaſe them 
compleatly, he wov'd have all the Senators 
diſperſe themſelves atnong the Aſſembly, and 
each endeayour, by a more gentle and popular 
K Beha- 
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Behaviour, to win over the Plebeianus he was 
acquainted with. iy 
Valerius then turning to Coriolauus, beſought 
him in the moſt tender manner to give Peace to 
the Republic: Go, Coriolanus, * he, offer 
„your ſelf generouſly to the People's Judg- 
„ ment; this is the only way of juſtifying 
c your ſelf that is worthy of you; this is the 
ec ſureſt means to filence thoſe who accuſe you 
&« of aiming at the Tyranny. The People, 
c moved with beholding ſo great a Soul bend- 
c ing under the Power of their Tribunes, can 
„ never bring themſelves to pronounce Sen- 
„ tence of Condemnation upon Coriolanus; 
„ whereas if you perſiſt in ſnewing a Con- 
e tempt for that Tribunal, if you decline 
© their Juſtice, and continue obſtinately reſo- 
< jute to be tryed only by the Conſuls, you 
vill occaſion a Conteſt between the Senate 
* and the People, and kindle a dreadful Sedi- 
< tion. You alone will be the fatal Torch; 
c“ and who can tell how far the Flame may 
run? Set before your Eyes the frightful I- 
& mage of a Civil War; the Laws without 
& Force; the Magiſtrates without Power; 
* Fury and Violence poſſeſſing both Parties; 
“ Fire and Sword gleaming on all ſides, and your 
« Fellow-Citizens murdering each other: The 
« Wife calling upon You for her Husband, 
the Father for his Children; all loading 
< you with Imprecations. Laftly, conſider 
©« Rome, to whom the Gods have promiſed fo 
“ glorious a Deſtiny, ſinking under the Rage 
of the two Parties, and buried beneath her 
* own Ruines. | 

Valerius, who ſincerely loved his Country, 
ſoftened by the Idea of theſe great Calamities, 


cou'd 
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cou'd not reſtrain his Tears, which fell in ſpite 
of himſelf; and the Tears of a Conſular, vene- 
rable for his Age and Dignities, more elo- 
quent even than his Diſcourſe, touched the 
greater part of the Senators, and diſpoſed their 
Minds to Peace. ; 
Then Valerius, finding that he was Maſter 
of the Aſſembly, raiſed his Voice, and as if he 
had got freſh Strength, or were become ano- 
ther Man, ſhewed himſelf undiſguiſed, and ſpoke 
to them with that Authority which his Age 
and long Experience in Affairs gave him. © We 
© are made to fear, cries he, that the Publick Li- 
© berty will be in imminent Danger, if we grant 
e fo much Power to the People, and allow 
them to try thoſe of our Order that ſhall be 
& accuſed by the Tribunes. I am perſuaded on 
the contrary, that nothing is more likely to 
% preſerye it. The Republic conſiſts of two 
“ Orders, Patricians and Plebeians; the que- 
* ſtion is, which of thoſe two Orders may 
© moſt ſafely be truſted with the Guardianſhip 
& of that facred Depoſitum, our Liberty. I 
“ maintain that it will be more ſecure in the 
% Hands of the People, who deſire only not 
« to be oppreſt, than in thoſe of the No- 
& bles who all have a violent thirſt of Domi- 
“ nion. Theſe Patricians, inveſted with the 
« prime Magiſtratures, diſtinguiſhed by their 
&« Birth, their Wealth, and their Honours, will 
“ always be powerful enough to hold the Peo- 
cc ple to their Duty: And the People, when 
cc they have the Authority of the Laws, being 
& naturally Haters and jealous of all exalt- 
„ ed Power, will by their watchfulneſs over 
„ the Actions of the Great, {ſtrike the Terror 
« of the Severity of their Judgments into ſuch 
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of the Patricians as might be tempted to 


aſpire to the Tyranny. You aboliſhed the 
Royalty, Conſcript Fathers, becauſe the Au- 
thority of a ſingle Man grew exorbitant. 
Not ſatisfied with dividing the Sovereign 
Power between two Annual Magiſtrates, 

ou gave them beſides a Council of three 
— — Senators to be Inſpectors over their 
Conduct and Moderators of their Authority. 


But this very Senate, ſo formidable to the 


Kings and to the Conſuls, bas nothing in 
the Republic to balance their Power. 1 
know very well that hitherto, Thanks be to 


the Gods, we have had all the Reaſon in 


the World to be contented with their Mo- 
deration. But then I know not whether we 
are not obliged for this to the Fear of our 
Enemies abroad, and to thoſe continual 


Wars which we have been forced to main- 


tain; but who will be anſwerable that for 
the future our Succeſſors, growing more 
Haughty and more Potent by a long Peace, 
may not make Attempts upon the Liberty of 
their Country, and that in the very Senate 
it ſelf ſome ſtrong Faction may not ariſe, 
whoſe Leader may find ways to become the 
Tyrant of his Fellow- Citizens, if there be 
not at the ſame time out of the Senate ſome 
other Power, which by means of the Ac- 
cuſations to be brought into the Aſſembly of 
the People, may be able to withſland the 


ambitious Enterprizes of the Great? 


Perhaps the Queſtion may be ſtarted, Whe- 
ther the ſame W is not to be ap- 
prehended from the part of the People, and 


whether it is poſſible to make ſufficient Pro- 
viſion, that there ſhall not at ſome time ariſe 
„ among 
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* among the Plebeians, a Head of a Party that will 
& abuſe his Influence over the Minds of the Mul- 
© titude, and under the old pretence of defend- 
ing the People's Intereſts, in the end oppreſs 
& both their Liberty and that of the Senate? 
« But you muſt needs know, that upon the 
© leaſt Danger which the Republic may ſeem 
& to be in on that ſide, our Conſuls have power 
© to name a Dictator, whom they will never 
« chuſe but from among your own Body 
e that this ſupreme Magiſtrate, the abſolute 
« Maſter of the Lives of his Fellow-Citizens, 
6 1s alone able by his Authority to diffipate a 
" N 1 Faction; and the Wiſdom of our 

aws has allowed him that formidable Power 
ce but for fix Months, for fear he ſhou'd abuſe 
it, and employ in the Eſtabliſhment of his 
« own Tyranny, an Authority intruſted with 
« him only to deſtroy that of any other ambi- 
&« tious Men. Thus, added Valerius, with a 
„ mutual Inſpection the Senate will be watch- 


e ful over the Behaviour of the Conſuls, the 


People over that of the Senate; and the 
« Dictator, when the State of Affairs requires 
&< the Interpoſition of ſuch an Office, will ſerve 
„ as a Curb to the Ambition of both. The 
c more Eyes that there are upon the Conduct 
« of every Branch of our Legiſlature, the more 
& ſecure will be our Liberty, and the more per- 
(e fect our Conſtitution. | 
Other Senators, who were of the ſame Opi- 
nion, added, that nothing was more likely to 
preſerve their Liberty, than to allow every 
Roman Citizen compriſed in the Cenſus, the 
Privilege of impeaching before the Aſſem- 
bly of the People, any that ſhou'd violate the 
Laws; that this Right of Accuſation wou'd 
=" 4 not 
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Tribunes wou'd ground their Accuſation upon the 
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not only keep the Great in Awe, but alſo be 
ſerviceable in giving vent to the Murmurs of 
the People, which without thoſe Complaints 
might run up to Sedition. 'Thus it was reſolved 
by plurality of Voices to leave this Affair to 
the Judgment of the People. And this was 
the more willingly agreed to, becauſe the Pe- 
tition which the Tribunes had firſt made for a 
Sexatusconſultum to empower them to proſecute 
the Accuſed, wou'd, for the future, ſtand as a 
new Precedent of the Senate's Privilege and 
Authority. 'Tho' this Society knew they were 
about to Sacrifice an innocent Man to the Paſ- 
fion of his Enemies, the publick Quiet pre- 
vailed above any private Common, and the Se- 
natusconſultum was immediately drawn. But 
before it was ſigned, Coriolanus, who found the 
Senate were giving him up, deſired leave to 
ſpeak z and having obtained it, You know 
“ ' Conſcript Fathers, ſays he addreſſing himſelt 
© to the Senators, what the whole courſe of 
«© my Life has hitherto been. You know that 


this obſtinate Hatred of the People, and that 


IN 


be unjuſt Perſecution which I now ſuffer from 
& it, are occaſioned only by the inviolable Zeal 
„ which I have always thewn for the Intereſts 
* of this Body. I will not inſiſt upon the 
% Returns I now meet with; the Event will 
% ſhew the Weakneſs and perhaps the Malice 
« of the Counſels which are given you in this 
Affair. But ſince Yalerius's Opinion has at 


Le length prevailed, let me know at leaſt what 
& is the Crime that I am charged with, and 


© upon what conditions I am delivered over to 
« the Fury of my Adverſaries. 5 


Speech 
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Speech he had made in full Senate. This was 
indeed the only Cauſe of the Rage of the Tri- 
bunes againſt that Senator, whom they cou'd 
never forgive the Propoſal he had made to abo- 
liſh the Tribuneſhip ; but as they fear'd they 
ſhou'd make themſelves too odious to the Se- 
nate, if they pretended to call every Senator 
to account for the Opinions he ſhou'd give in 
the publick Deliberations, they declared, after 
conferring together, that they wou'd confine 
their whole Accuſation to the ſingle Crime of 
Tyranny. 

If it be ſo, replyed Coriolanus, and I have 
nothing to clear my ſelf of but a Calumny 
“e {o ill- grounded, I freely yield my ſelf to the 
judgment of the People, and do not oppoſe 
„ the ſigning of the Senatusconſultum. The 
Senate was not diſpleaſed to ſee the Affair take 
this turn, and that no mention wou'd be made 
of what had paſſed in the laſt Aſſembly, which 
muſt have brought the Honour and Authority 
of their Body into the Diſpute. Thus with the 
conſent of all Parties the Decree was ſigned, 
allowing the Perſon accuſed ſeven and twenty 
Days to prepare his Defence. This Decree 
was put into the Hands of the Tribunes, and 
for fear leſt notwithſtanding their Promiſe they 
ſhou'd ſtill pretend in the Aſſembly of the Peo- 
ple to urge as an Article — Coriolanus, 
what he had advanced with relation to the Tri- 
buneſhip and the Price to be fixed upon the Corn; 
they made another Senatusconſultum, diſcharging 
him from all Proſecutions that might be raiſed a- 
gainſt him upon either of thoſe accounts: A pre- 
caution which the Senate took, that they 1 
not have the uneaſineſs to ſee it diſcuſſed be- 


fore the People, how far the Senators might 


K4 * carry 
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carry the freedom of their Opinions. The 
Tribunes, after having read the Senate's De- 


cree in the firſt Aſſembly of the People, ex- 


horted all the Citizens of the Republic, as 
well thoſe that dwelt in Rome, as the Inhabi- 
tants of the Country, to be at the Forum on 
the Day appointed for the deciſion of this Bu- 
ſineſs. Moſt of the Plebeians waited impati- 


ently till the time ſhou'd come when they might 


ſignalize their Hatred againft Coriolanus, and 
they ſeemed as zealous againſt that Senator, as 
if his Deſtruction were the Safety of the Re- 
ublic. 
Art length the fatal Day appeared when this 
great Affair was to be decided; and an innu- 
merable Multitude crowded the Forum extream- 
ly betimes in the Morning. The Tribunes, 
who knew what they did, ſeparated them by 
Tribes before the Senators came; whereas, 
from the Reign of Servius Tullius, the Voices 
had always been gathered by Centuries. This 
ſingle difference was enough to give the de- 
ciding turn to any Deliberation, and to weigh 
down the Scale in fayour either of the People 
or of the Patricians. The Conſuls being come 
to the Aſſembly, were for keeping up the an- 
cient Cuſtom, not doubting but they cou'd ſave 
Coriolanus if the Voices were reckoned by Cen- 
turies, in which the Pazricians themſelves had 
the Majority. But the Tribunes, no leſs art- 
ful, and more reſolute, alledged that in an Af- 
fair which concerned the Rights of the Peo- 
ple and the Public Liberty, it was but juſt 
that every Citizen, without reſpect to Wealth 
or Rank, ſhou'd have his Vote in particular, 
and loudly declared they wou'd never conſent 
thar the * ſhou'd be collected otherwiſe 
_ i 5 than 


o 
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than by Tribes and by Tale. This Dif- 
pute was carried very far; but at length the 
Senate, who wou'd not make Coriolanus's Ac- 
cuſation a Conteſt of their own, and who 
were apprehenſive their Authority wou'd be 
attacked directly, gave way as uſual to the Ob- 

ſtinacy of the Magiſtrates of the People. 
However, Minucius the firſt Conſul, to hide, 
if poſſible, the Weakneſs and indeed the Scan- 
dal of this Conduct in the Senate, mounted 
the Roſtrum. He opened his Diſcourſe with 
the Advantages produced by Peace and Union, 
and the Calamitics which attended Diſcord. 
From theſe Common-Places, he proceeded to 
the Aﬀection which the Senate had for the 
People, and the Favours it had heaped upon 
them at ſeveral times. He declared that all 


the Return they asked was Coriolanus's Dul> 


charge, and exhorted the Plebeians to conſider 
leſs a few Words which had eſcaped him in the 
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heat of his Diſcourſe, than the important Ser- 


vices which that generous Citizen had done 
the Commonwealth : “ Be ſatisfied, Romans, 
% added he, with the Submiſſion of that great 
Man; and let it not be ſaid, that fo Illuſtrious 
« a Citizen underwent the Forms of Juſtice like 
% a Criminal. Sicinius anſwered, that if ſuch 
Indulgence were to take place in the Govern- 


ment of States, none wou'd be ſecure. 'That 
all who had done great Services, might then 


undertake the moſt Unjuſt Actions with Im- 

| is That in Monarchies the King had 
ower to forgive; but in Commonwealths the 

Laws alone governed, and thoſe Laws, deaf to 

all Sollicitations, puniſhed Guilt with the ſame 

ſtrictneſs of Juſtice, that they rewarded Vir- 
tue. . 

“ Since 
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be too fearful, 


up by the Parricians wou'd be pernicious to 
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„Since, notwithſtanding our Intreatics, re- 
&« plyed Minutizs, you obſtinately inſiſt that 
« Cortolanus ſhall be tried by the Suffrages of 
c the Aſſembly, I demand that, purſuant to your 
« Apreement with the Senate, you confine 
“ your Accuſation to the ſingle Article of Ty- 
« ranny, and bring Proofs and Witneſſes of 
« this Crime. For, added the Conſul, as to 


cc what he has ſaid in our Aſſemblies; beſides 


« that you have no Right to take Cognizance 
„% of any thing of that Nature, the Senate 
c“ has diſcharged him of it. And as a Proof of 
what he ſaid, he read aloud the Senatusconſul- 
tum relating to it: He then came down from 
the Roſtrum; and this was all the aſſiſtance that 
the Illuſtrious Criminal received from the ti- 
morous Policy of the Senate. 

Sicinius then aroſe, and repreſented to the 
People, That Coriolanus, a Deſcendant from the 
Kings of Rome, had long ſought to make him- 
ſelf the Tyrant of his Country. That his 
Birth, his Courage, thoſe numerous Adherents 
who might be called his firſt Subjects, made 
him but too ſuſpicious. That they cou'd not 

that the Valour ſo much cried 


A 


his Fellow-Citizens. That he was too Guilty 


the moment he had made himſelf ſuſpicious and 


formidable. That — matter of * the 
bare Appearance of affecting the Tyranny was 
a Crime worthy of Death, or at leaſt of Ba- 
niſhment. Sicinius wou'd not explain himſelf 
more openly, before he had heard Coriolauus's 
Defence, to the intent, that in his Reply he 


might play the whole Strength of his Accu» 


lation, againſt the Parts moſt weakly defended: 
An Artifice which he had concerted with De- ; 
cius, 
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cius, who was to ſpeak in his turn to this 
Affair. | | 

Coriolanus then preſented himſelf in the Aſ- 
ſembly with a Courage deſerving a better For- 
tune, and anſwered the Suſpicions, which the 
Tribune had endeavoured to throw fo mali- 
ciouſly upon his Conduct, with a bare Reci- 
tal of his Services. He began with his firſt 
Campaigns, he gave an Account of all the 
Engagements in which he had fought, the 
Wounds he had received, the Military Ho- 
nours which his Generals had beſtowed upon 
him, and laſtly, the ſeveral Poſts in the Army 
thro' which he had gradually paſſed. He expoſed 
to the view of the whole People a great number 
of different Crowns, which he had received 
either for mounting the Breach firſt in Aſſaults, 
or for having firit broke into the Enemy's 
Camp, or laſtly, for having in various Battels 
ſaved the Lives of a great number of Citizens. 
He called them aloud, each by his Name, and 
cited them as Witneſſes of what he advanced. 
Thoſe Men, who were moſtly Plebeians, im- 
mediately aroſe, and gave public Teſtimony of 
the Obligations they lay under to him. We 
6 have frequently,cried they,beheld him ſingly 

break thro” the cloſeſt Battalions of the Enemy 
c to ſave a Citizen oppreſs'd with Numbers. 
% Tr is by him alone we hve, and that we now 
te ſee our ſelves in our own Country, and in the 


© Embraces of our Families. Our Gratitude is 


“ urged againſt him as a Crime; that great 
c Man, and that excellent Citizen is accuſed, 
c becauſe they whoſe Lives he has faved at- 
© tend him in his Train like his Clients. Can 
« we do otherwiſe without the moſt deteſta- 
«© ble Baſeneſs? Can our Intereſts ever be * 
| vide 
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cc vided from His? If you only defire a Fine, 
« we offer all we have in the World: If you 
„ Condemn him to Exile, we Baniſh our 


“ ſelves with him: And if the obſtinate Fury 


of his Enemies wou'd have his Life, let them 


© take ours rather. They are His, by the 


&« juſteſt of Titles: We ſhall only reſtore 
% him what every one of us owes wholly to 
& his Valour, and we ſhall ſave to the Republic 
& a molt valuable Citizen. 

Thoſe generous Plebeians in pronouncing theſe 
Words hed floods of Tears, ſtretched out 
their Hands to the Aſſembly after the man- 
ner of Supplicants, and endeavoured to work 
upon the Multitude. Then Coriolanus, tearing a- 


way his Robe, ſhewed his Breaſt all covered with 


the Scars of a great number of Wounds which 
he had received: © It was to fave theſe Wor- 
* thy Men, ſays he, it was to reſcue theſe good 
& Citizens out of the Hands of our Enemies, 
* that I have a Thouſand times ventured my 
„Life. Let the Tribunes, if they can, 
„ ſhew how ſuch Actions can ſtand with 
* the Treacherous Deſigns which they lay to 
e my Charge. Is it b that an Enem 

oh of the Mops wou'd expoſe himſelf to fo 
„ many Dangers in War to ſave thoſe very 


„Men whom he is accuſed of endeavouring 


& to deftroy in Peace ? 


This Diſcourſe, ſupported by a Noble Air, 
and that Confidence which flows from Inno- 
cence and Truth, made the People aſhamed 
of their Malice. 'The beſt Men of that Or- 
der cried out,that they ought to acquit ſo good 


a Citizen. But the Tribune Decius, alarm'd at 
this Change, riſing up, as he had agreed with 


his Collegue Sicinius, © Tho? the Senate does 


& not 
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« not allow us, ſays he, to prove the ill defi 
c of this Enemy of the People, by the odious 


&« words which he ſpoke in full Senate, we 


& ſhall not want other Proofs no leſs eſſential. 
I will only mention ſome Actions where 
ce that Spirit of Tyranny and Pride are no leſs 
% apparent. You know that according to 
« our Laws, the Spoils of the Enemy —_ 
„to the Roman People; that neither the Sol- 
ce diers, nor their General himſelf, has Power 
« to diſpoſe of them; but that all ought to 
« be ſold, and the Price ariſing from them 
carried by a Quæſtor into the public Trea- 
& ſury; ſuch is the Uſage and Conſtitution of 
“ our Government. Nevertheleſs, contrary to 
„ theſe Laws, which are as ancient as Rome 
ce it ſelf, Coriolanus having got a conſiderable 
“ Booty in the Territories of the Antiates, 
« divided it among his Friends by his private 
« Authority; and the Tyrant gave Them the 
« People's Due, as the firſt Fruits of their 
- « Conſpiracy. He muſt therefore either deny 
&« a notorious Fact, and ſay, that he did 
& not diſpoſe of this Booty, or elſe main- 
cc tain that he had Power to do it without vio- 
“ lating the Laws. So that without ſheltering 
cc himſelf under theſe vain Exclamations of his 
« Adherents, or all thoſe Scars which he ſhews 
« with more Oſtentation than Truth, I call 
te upon him to anſwer to this one Article which 
“J urge againſt him. Seo 

It is true, Coriolanus had made this diſtribu- 
tion of the Plunder, or rather had ſuffered his 
Soldiers to take each his Share. But he was 
ſo far from diſpoſing of it only in favour of 
his Friends and Creatures, as was objected to 
him, that it 1s certain, his Soldiers, who 3 

par 
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pork of that very People which now proſecuted. 


with ſo much Violence, received the whole 
benefit of that Pillage. To explain this Fact, 
it is neceſſary to be informed that the Autiates 
taking advantage of the Famine with which 


Rome was afflicted, and of the Diſcord which 


raged between the People and the Senate, had 
made Incurſions up to the very Gates of the 
Ys and yet the People cou'd not be pre- 
vailed upon to march out to drive back the 
Enemy. Coriolanus could not bear this Inſult : 
He ask'd leave of the Conſuls to take Arms. 
He put | himſelf at the head of his Friends, 
and to induce the Plebeiau Soldiers to follow 
him, promiſed to bring them home laden with 
Booty. The Soldiers, who were well acquaint- 
ed with his Valour and Experience in War, 
and who beſides found themſelves ſharply preſt 
by Hunger, crowded to his Standard. Corio- 
lanus, follow'd by the braveſt Plebcians, march'd 
out of Rame, ſurpriſed the Enemies ſcattered 
all over the Country, beat them in ſeveral En- 
gagements, drove them quite into their own Ter- 
ritories, and at laſt forced them to ſhut them- 
ſelves up in Antium. He then uſed Repriſals, 
and while he held the Gates of that City as 
it were ſcaled up by the Fear of his Arms, and 
the Terror of his Name, his Soldiers in their turn 
ravaged their Territory, cut down their Corn, 
and gathered in their Harveſt Sword in Hand. 
That General gave his conſent to their keeping 
this Grain, only to help them to ſupport their 


Wives and Children, and by their example ro 


incite the reſt of the Plebeianus to ſeek Proviſi- 
ons boldly in the Country of their Enemies. 
But thoſe of the People who had not had 
any Hand in this Expedition, cou'd not with- 
| out 


* 
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out a ſecret Jealouſy behold Coriolanas's Sol- 
diers return into Rome laden with Corn. De- 
cius, Who had diſcoyered theſe Sentiments in 
them, reſolved to improve them to his own 
ends, and doubted not but thoſe Plebeians, en- 
vious of the good Fortune of their Neigh- 
bours, wou'd readily condemn Coriolanus for 
a generous Action by which they themſelves 
had received no benefit. | 

That Tribune, who was urgent and anda- 
cious, inſolently asked Coriolanus whether he 
was King of Rome, and by what Authority he 
had diſpoſed of what belong'd to the Republic. 
Coriolanus, ſurpriſed at an Accuſation againſt 
which he had prepared no Defence, contented 
himfelf with giving a bare Relation of the 
matter of Fact, as we have ſtated it. He re- 
preſented that one part of the People had re- 
ceived the Advantage of the Spoils of the E- 
nemy, and called with a loud Voice the Centu- 
rions and chief of the Plebeians that went with 
him in that Incurhon, to bear Teſtimony to 
the Truth. But thoſe who had not been Sha- 
rers in the Corn of the Antiates, being more 
numerous than Coriolanus's Soldiers, made ſo 
much Noiſe, that thoſe Captains cou'd not be 
heard. The Tribunes, finding the People 
were blown up again to their former Animo- 
ſity, laid hold of this Opportunity to collect 
the Suffrages; and Corialanus was at length 
condemned to perpetual Baniſhment. 

Moſt of the Nobles and Patricians thou 
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themſelves in a manner Baniſhed with this Plut. in 


eat Man, who had always been the Defen- 
ler and Supporter of their Order. At firſt 


Coriol. 
Liv. Dec. 7. 
J. 2. Tear of 


they were under a general Conſternation; but R. 262. 


Indignation 
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Indignation and Rage quickly ſucceeded. Some 


reproached Yalerius, that he had miſ-led the 
Senate by his artful Diſcourſes ; others re- 
proached themſelves for their Exceſs of Con- 
deſcention to the People; all repented that 
they had not rather endured the laſt Extremi- 
ties, than have abandoned ſo illuſtrious a Ci- 
tizen to the Inſolence of a ſeditious Rabble. 
Coriolauus, alone unconcerned in appearance 
at his Diſgrace, left the Aſſembly with the 
fame Tranquility as if he had been acquitted. 
He went firſt to his Houſe, where he found 


his Mother, named Veturia, and Yolumnia his 


Wife all drowned in Tears, and in the firſt 
Tranſports of their Grief. He exhorted them 


in few words to bear this reverſe of Fortune 


with Conſtancy; and after having recommend- 
ed to them the care of his Children, which 
were yet but Infants, he ſtrait left his Houſe 
and Rome, ſingle, and without permitting any 
of his Friends to accompany him, or any of 


his Servants or Slaves to attend him. Some 


Patricians and ſome young Senators only went 
with him to the Gates - the City ; but with- 
out ſpeaking one Word to them, or uttering 
the leaſt Complaint, he parted from them, nei- 
ther thanking them for what was paſt, nor en- 


treating them about the future. 


Never did the People teſtifie more Joy, no 
not even upon vanquifhing the greateſt Ene- 


mies of Rome, than they ſhewed for the Ad- 


vantage they had now gained over the Senate 
and the Body of the Nobility. The Form of 
the Government received an abſolute Change 
by the Condemnation and Exile of Coriolanus 
and the People, who before were dependant 

upon 
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upon the Patricians, were now become their 
| Judges, and had got themſelves a Right to de- 
- Cidethe Fate of the Greateſt in the Common- 
- wealth. 


And indeed the Sovereign Authority was 
now paſſed from the Senate into the Aſſembly 
of the People, or, to ſpeak more truly, into 


the Hands of their Tribunes, who, under pre- 


tence of defending the Concerns of private 
Perſons, made themſelves the Arbiters of the 


Government. The Conſuls alone, thoſe Su- 


Yreme Heads of the Republic, were the only 

erſons they ſtood in awe of. It was to 
weaken their Power and Credit, that they en- 
deavoured to keep that Dignity from falling 


to any, but Patricians devoted to their Inte- 


reſts, or ſo little eſteemed as to give them no 
cauſe to be apprehenſive of any thing they 
cou'd do. And to prepare the Multitude to 
give their Votes conformable to their private 


views, they with great Cunning inſinuated in 
all Aſſemblies, that the beſt Captains were 


not the moſt fit to govern a Commonwealth. 
That Men of their exalted Courage, being al- 


ways uſed to an abſolute Power in the Armies, 


brought home with their Victories a Spirit of 


Pride, ever dangerous in a Free State. That 


in the Fatal Obligation the People lay under, 
to chuſe their Conſuls only out of the Body 


of the Patricians, it was of great Importance 


to'them to pick out Men of but moderate 
Excellencies, capable of Buſineſs, but withour 


too great an Elevation and Superiority. 


The People, who now only acted accordin 


to the Impreſſion they received from their 
Magiſtrates, refuſed their Voices to the greateſt 


Men in the Republic, in the Comitia held in 
Fe L the 
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the Conſulate 9.85 Sulpitius and Sp. Largius for 
t 


the Election of their Succeſſors. The Sena- 
tors and Patricians were formerly uſed to diſ- 


poſe as they pleaſed of that great Dignity, be- 
| cauſe none cou'd be Elected, but in an Aſ- 


ſembly by Centuries, wherein the Nobility 

had the here of Voices. But now the 

1 People out-number'd the Patriciaus by the art- 
ful management of the Tribunes, who found 
1.1 8 Ways to gain ſome and intimidate others. 
_ 75 C. Julius and P. Pinarius Rufus were pro- 
laimed Conſuls: They were but indifferent 


Rome 274 Claim 3 
Soldiers, had no Credit in the Senate, and 


had deſerved it. | 
We may obſerve upon this occaſion, that 
+ the Senate and the People, always oppoſite in 
their Opinions, both acted contrary to their 
real Intereſts, and ſeemed to aim at joyning 
two things Incompatible. All the Romans, as 


Conqueſt of Italy; the Command of the Ar- 
mies was reſerved to the Patriciaus only, who 
were in Poſſeſſion of the Dignities of the 
State; they had no Soldiers but the Plebeians, 


miſſion and that ſervile Dependance, which 
they cou'd ſcarce have expected in mean Arti- 
ficers, and a Populace bred up and educated 
in obſcurity. The People, on the contrary, 
powerful, numerous, and full of that Ruggedneſs 
growing from a continual Exerciſe of Arms, in 
order to leſſen the Authority of the Govern- 
ment, deſired no Conſuls and Generals, but 
what wou'd be indulgent, meek, complacent 
to the Multitude, and ſuch as wou'd behave 
themſelves towards their Soldiers, rather with 


wou'd never have attained that Dignity if they 


well Patriciaus as Plebeians, aſpired to the 


whom they wou'd reduce to that timid Sub- 


Zoos ros 


the 
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the modeſt Manners of Equality, than with 
that lofty and imperious Air which the Com- 
mand of Armies naturally gives a General. In 
order to put an end to the Miſunderſtanding 
which was between thoſe two Orders of the 
Republic, either they ought both of them 
joyntly to have reſolved to content themſelves 


peaceably with the narrow limits of their lit- 


tle State, without undertaking to make Con- 
queſts; or the Patricians, if they were deſi- 
rous of ſubduing their Neighbours, ſhou'd have 
allowed a greater ſhare in the Government to 
a Warlike People, Citizens during Winter, 
but Soldiers all the Summer; and the People, 
on their ſide, ſhou'd have named to the Com- 


mand none but the beſt Generals in the Re- 
public. 


I owe this Reflection to the Events that fol- 
low; and we ſhall ſee that it was not long be- 


fore the People repented their having intruſted 


the Government of the State, and the Com- 


mand of the Armies, to two Men equally in- 
capable of thoſe Functions. 
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Coriolanus, wandering about after his Departure p. H. 1, 8. 


from Rome, did not ſo much look out for an 4/y- 
lum or Retreat, as for Means and Opportuni- 
ties of avenging his Wrongs. That exalted 


Spirit, that Roman ſo unmoveable in appea- 


rance, being now wholly given over to him- 
ſelf, cou'd not reſiſt the ſecret Motions 
of his Reſentment; and in the deſigns which 
he laid for the deſtruction of his Enemies, he 
was not aſhamed to involve the Ruin of his 
Country it ſelf. He ſpent the firſt Days of 
his Baniſhment at a Country Seat. His Mind, 
toſt about by violent Paſhons, formed ſuc- 
ceſſively different Schemes. At length, after 

MS having 
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having caſt his Eyes upon the ſeveral Nations, 
that were N 1.5 ours and Enemies to Home, 
Sabins, Aqui, Tuſcans, Volſci, and Hernici, he 
found none that ſeemed more inveterate againſt 
the Romans, and at the ſame time more in 2 
condition to enter into a War, than the Yo!/c:, 
the Inhabitants of the Ancient Latium. | 
They were a Republic, or a Community 
conſiſting of ſeveral little Cities united by a 
League, and governed by an Aſſembly of De- 
puties from each Canton. This Nation bor- 


dering upon Rome, and jealous of her riſing 


Greatneſs, had always oppoſed it with remark- 
able Courage; but the War had not been ſo 


ſucceſsful to them as they expected. The Ko- 


mans had taken from them ſeveral ſmall Towns, 
and part of their Territory; ſo that in the 
laſt War, the Yol/cz, after having been beaten 
in ſeveral Engagements, were at length redu- 
ced toa neceſſity of ſuing for a Truce for two 
Years,in order to get time to repair their broken 
Strength: But this did not leſſen the Animo- 


ſity which burnt in their Hearts; they ſought 


all over Italy to ſtir up new Enemies againſt 
the Romans, and upon their Reſentment it 
was that Coriolanus built his hopes of engagin 

them to take up Arms. But he was the . 
unfit Man in the World to perſuade them to 
ſuch a Deſign; he alone had done them more 
Miſchief than all the reſt of the Romans; 
more than once he had cut to pieces their 
Troops, ravaged their Country, taken and 
plunder'd their Towns: The Name of Cori- 
olanus was as odious as it was formidable 
throughout the whole Community of the 


Palla. 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, that little Republic was then go- 
verned by Tullus Aufidius, the General of that 
Nation, jealous of the Glory of Coriolanus, 
who had beat him in all the occaſions where- 
ever they had fought againſt each other; a 
Diſgrace which Men wou'd gladly hide even 
from themſelves, but which they never for- 
give. Nothing could be more dangerous than 
to put himſelf into the Hands of an Enemy, 
who, to efface the ſhame of his Defeats, might 
perſuade his Citizens to deſtroy him. All theſe 
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reaſons offered themſelves to the Mind of Co- Coriol. 


riolanus; but immoderate Thirſt of Venge- 
ance prevailed in a Heart inacceſſible to Fear,and 
he came to a Reſolution to apply directly to 
Tullus himſelf. 

He departed from his Retreat in Diſguiſe ; 
and in the Evening entered Antium, the chief 
City of the Community of the VFVolſci. He 
went directly to Tullus's Houſe, with his Face 
covered: He ſate him down, without ſpeaking 


one Word, by the Domeſtic Hearth, a Place 


ſacred in all the Houſes of ancient Paganiſm. 
A Conduct ſo extraordinary, and a certain Air 
of Authority that never abandons Great Men, 
ſurpriſed the Servants; they ran to tell their 
Maſter. Tullus came, and demanded of him 
who he was, and what he required of him. 
Coriolanus then diſcovering himſelf: + If 
ce thou doſt not yet know me, ſays he, I am 
« Caius Marcius, my Sirname is Coriolanus, the 


only Reward left me of all my Services. I 


cc am baniſhed from Rome by the Hatred of 
ce the People, and the Puſilanimity of the Great; 
I ſeek Revenge; it hes in thy Power to em- 
« ploy my Sword againſt my Foes and thy 
« Country's. If thy Republic will not accept 
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« of my Service, I give my Life into thy 
« Hands ; put an end to an old Enemy, that 
« may elſe come to do more Miſchiets to thy 
“ Country. 
Tullus, amazed at the greatneſs of his Soul, 
gave him his Hand : „ Fear nothing, 


« Marcius, ſays he; thy Confidence is the 
£ Pledge of thy Security. By bringing us 


c thy ſelf, thou giveſt us more than ever 
c thou tookeſt from us. And accordingly we 
© ſhall take care to acknowledge thy Servi- 
ces better than thy Fellow-Citizens. So 
ce great a Captain may juſtly expect the great- 
« ett Honours from the Yol/ci. He then led 
him into his Apartment. where they pri- 
vately conterred about the means of renewing 
the War. 

We have already ſaid, that there was at this 
time a Truce between the Yol/ci and the Ro- 
mans; the buſineſs was to bring the former to 
a Reſolution of breaking it. But this was not 
without its difficulties, becauſe of the late 
Loſſes and Defeats which the Folſci had ſuffer- 
ed in the laſt War. Tullus, in concert with 
Coriolanus, ſought a Pretence to ſtir up their 
old Animoſity. The Romans were preparing 
to repreſent fome publick Sports, which were 
part of the Religion of thoſe times; the Peo- 
ple about Rome flocked to them from all parts, 
and there went particularly a great Number of 
the Yol/ci. They were diſperſed in divers 


Parts of the City; nay, there were ſeveral 


that not being able to find Hoſts to receive 
them lay under Tents in the public Places. This 
reat multitude of Strangers gave Uneaſineſs to 


the Conſuls ; and to add to it, Tullus cauſed a 


falſe Alarm to be given, that the Yol/ci were 
T7 to 
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ro ſet Fire to ſeveral parts of Rome. The 
Conſuls made their Report of this to the Se- 
nate; and as they were well acquainted with 
the Inveteracy of that Nation, the Magiſtrates 
cauſed an Order to be publiſhed throughout 
the City, enjoyning all the HVolſci to depart 
from it before Night, and even preſcribing 
the Gate thro' which they ſhould paſs. This 
Order was executed rigorouſly, a all of that 
Nation were inſtantly driven out of Romez 


they carried with them each into his Canton 


the ſhame of this ill Uſage, and a ſtrong de- 
ſire of Revenge. An Aſſembly of the States 
was held upon it tumulruouſly; Tullus did 


not fail to foment the public Animoſity. 


ce Is it poſſible, ſays he, they cou'd drive you 
&« from a Public Feſtival, and as it were from 
« an Aſſembly of Gods and Men, like the 
&« Profaneſt W retches and Outlaws? Can you, 
after ſuch vile Treatment, try to conceal 
« from your ſelves the irreconcileable Averſi- 
« on which the Romans bear you? Will you 
c“ wait, till, ſpite of the Truce which has 
c made us lay down our Arms, they come and 
e ſurprize you, and lay waſte your Territories 
«© once again? 
The greater Number gave their Voices for be- 
ing beforehand with them, and for marching 
without delay, Swordin Hand, to demand Satis- 
faction of the Romans, for the Inſult they had re- 
ceived. But Tallus, who directed this Affair, 
adviſed them, before they broke out, to ſend 
for Coriolanus into their Aſſembly: © That 
© Captain, ſays he, whoſe Valour we have 
© fo often felt, now more an Enemy to the 
“ Romans than the Volſci, ſeems to haye been 
brought hither by the Gods to reſtore our 

1 4 « Affairs; 
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“ Affairs; and he will give us no Counſels, 
« whereof he will not ſhare the Dangers of the 
&« Execution. The Roman was called, and in- 
troduced into the Aſſembly: he appear'd with 
a Countenance ſad, but reſolute at the ſame 
time; all preſent fixed their Eyes attentively 
upon a Man that had been more dreadful to 
them, than all the reſt of the Romans put to- 
gether; and they liſtned to his Words with 
that Reſpect, which is always paid to Merit 
under Perſecution, | 
„None of you can be ignorant, ſays he 
to them, that I am condemned to' perpetual 
“ Baniſhment, thro' the Malice or Weakneſs 
& of thoſe who are the Authors or Accom- 
& plices of my Diſgrace. If I had ſought 
„only a Place of Refuge, I might have re- 
& tired my ſelf, either among the Latins our 
« Allies, or to ſome Roman Colony. But a 
Life ſo obſcure had been to me inſupporta- 
ce ble, and I always thought it was better to 
e throw it up, than to ſee one ſelf reduced to 
« ſuch a condition, as to be able neither to 
ce ſerve his Friends, nor be revenged upon his 
« Enemies. This is my Temper: I wou'd 
“ deſerve by my Sword the Mhlum I ask of 
you Let us joyn our common Reſentments. 
You know full well that thoſe ungrateiul 
“ Citizens, who have baniſhed me fo unjuſtly, 
are your moſt inveterate Foes: Rome, that 
„ Hauvghty City, threatens you with her 
& Chains. It is your Intereſt to weaken ſuch 
formidable Neighbours: I find, with pleaſure, 
« that you are 1 to renew the War, and 
I confeſs it is the only way to ftop the Pro- 
“ greſs of that ambitious Nation. But in 
6 order to render this War ſucceſsful, it is 
| ce neceſſary 
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neceſſary that it ſhou'd be juſt before the 
Gods, or at leaſt appear ſo before Men; it 
is neceſſary that the Motive or Pretence up- 
on which you ſhall take up Arms, be ſuch 
as may engage your Neighbours, and pro- 


cure you new Allies. Feign that it is your 


deſire to convert the Truce which is be- 


tween the two Nations into a ſolid Peace: 


Let the Ambaſſadors that you ſend to Rome 
upon this Account, demand only this one 
Condition, namely, a Reſtitution of the Lands 
which have been taken from you, either by 
the chance of War, or in compulſive Trea- 
ties. Vou are not to be informed that the 
Territory of Rome, at the Foundation of 
that City, was at moſt but of five or ſix 
Miles Extent. That little Canton is inſenſi- 
bly become a great Country by the Con- 
queſts, or to ſpeak more truly, by the Uſur- 
pations of the Romans. Volſci, Sabins, A- 
qui, Albans, Tuſcans, Latins, in a word, 
there 1s not a Nation in their Neighbour- 
hood from which they have not wreſted ſome 
of her Towns, and part of her 'Territory. 
Theſe are ſo many Allies that will join with 
ou in an Affair which is common to you 

all, and concerns each of you alike. 
If the Romans, intimidated by the Terror 
of your Arms, conſent to reſtore to you the 
Cities, the Towns, and the Lands which 
they have ſtrip'd you of, then, by your Ex- 
ample, the other Nations of Italy will de- 
mand each the Domain that they have loſt: 
which vill at one ſtroke reduce that proud 
Nation to the ſame ſtate of Weakneſs in 
which it was in its Origin. Or if ſhe un- 
dertakes, as I doubt not ſhe will, to hold 
« thoſe 
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ce thoſe Uſurpations by force of Arms, then 


„ in a War ſo equitable you will have both 
© Gods and Men your Friends. Your Allies 
© will tye themſelves more cloſely to you; 
© there will be formed a powerful League, ca- 
c pable of 1 or at leaſt of humbling 
&« a Republick ſo faſtidious. I will not menti- 
ce on the little Capacity I have gained in War: 
« Soldier or Captain, in whatever Rank you 
<« place me, I will glady ſacrifice my Life to 
ce revenge you of our common Enemies. 
This Diſcourſe was heard with pleaſure, as 
are all thoſe that engage and flatter our Paſſions. 
War was reſolved on; the Community of the 
Volſci intruſted the Conduct of it to Tallus 
and Coriolanus; and to bind the Roman more 
ſtrictly to the Yo!/cian Nation, they preſented 
him with the 8 of Senator. At the ſame 
time, according to his Advice, they diſpatch- 
ed Ambaſſadors to Rome; where they were no 
ſooner arrived, but they repreſented to the Se- 
nate that their Superiors, after the Example of 
the Latins, aſpired to the Honour of being Al- 
lies of the Roman People; but in order to make 
this Union everlaſting, «© We demand, ſaid 
c thoſe Ambaſſadors, that the Republic reſtore 
&« to us the Towns and Lands which we have 
& loft by the chance of War. This will be 
<« the ſureſt Pledge of a folid and laſting Peace; 
cc otherwiſe we cannot avoid taking Poſſeſſion 
c of them again by force of Arms. 
The Ambaſſadors being retired, the Senate 
did not fpend much time in deliberation : Ir 
was unknown to Rome what it was to bend un- 
der Menaces; and it was a Fundamental Maxim 


of their Government not to yield to an Enemy, 


even tho' Victorious; ſo that the Ambaſſadors 
| 5 were 
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were ſoon called in again. The firſt Conſul 


replyed in few words, that Fear wou'd never 
make the Romans give up what they had con- 
quered by their Valour; and that if the Yol/cz 
took Arms the firſt, the Romans wou'd la 

them down the laſt; with this they were dif. 
miſs'd. The return of theſe Ambaſſadors was 
follow'd by a Declaration of War. Tullus and Co- 
riolanus, who foreſaw the Senate's Anſwer, held 
their Troops in a readineſs to enter upon Acti- 
on. Tullus, with a Body of Reſerve, ſtaid in 
the Country to defend the entrance of it againſt 
the Enemy, while Coriolanus at the head of the 
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main Army threw himſelf into the Territory rear of 
of the Romans and their Allies, before the Con- Rome 
ſuls had taken any meaſures for reſiſting him. 265. 


He firſt drove from Circæum a Colony of Ro- 
mans that were eſtabliſhed there. Satricum, 
Longulum, Poſtulia, and Corioli were carried 
Sword in Hand. Corbio, Ditellium, Trebia, o- 
pened their Gates to a General whom it was 
dangerous to ſtop ; and the Inhabitants of Bola, 
for making a little Reſiſtance, were put to the 
Sword. Coriolanus's Soldiers, diſperſing about 
the Country, carried Fire and Sword in all 
parts. But in this general Plunder and Burn- 
ing, they had private Orders to ſpare the Houſes 
and Eſtates of the Patricians. Coriolanus af- 
fected ſo remarkable a diſtinction, either out of 
his former Love for thoſe of his own Order; 
or, which is more probable, to render the Se- 
nate ſuſpicious to the People, and to encreaſe the 
Diſſentions which were between them. 

This Conduct had all the Effect which he 
expected from it. The People failed not to 
accuſe the Senate publickly of having an Un- 
derſtanding with Coriolanus, and of getting him 

; on 
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on purpoſe to come at the Head of an Army, in 
order to aboliſh the Tribunitian Power. The 
Patricians on their ſide upbraided the People, 
that they had drove ſo great a Captain to throw 
himſelf in deſpair into the Party of the Enemy. 
Suſpicion, Diſtruſt, Hatred, reigned in both 
Factions; and in theſe Diſorders they thought 
leſs of repulſing the Yo/ci, than of decrying 
and ruining the Domeſtic Foe. The two Con- 
ſuis, hid behind the Walls of Rome, made Le- 
vies but flowly. Spurins Nantius, and Sextus 
Furius, who ſucceeded them, did not ſhew more 
Courage and Reſolution. It was viſible = 
were afraid to venture themſelves agunit ſo 
great a General. The People themſelves, and 
their Tribunes, who were ſo fierce in the pub- 
lic Forum, were in no haſte to give their Names 
to be inrolled; none cared for ſtirring out of 
Rome, whether they had no great Opinion of 
the Capacity of their Leaders, or that they were 
en ee at the thought of falling into the 
Hands of an Enemy victorious and incenſed. 

Coriolanus, finding no Army in the Field to 
oppoſe his Deſigns, advances ſtill on, takes La- 
vinium, and at length comes and encamps at 
the Cluilian Trenches five Miles diſtance from 
Rome. | 
Upon the Fame of this great run of Succels, 


moſt of the Holſci flock to Coriolanus's Army. 


The very Soldiers of Tullus himſelf, drawn by 

the hopes of the Sack and Plunder of Rome, 
leave their General, and declare they acknow- 
ledge no other but the Roman: This was in a 


manner a freſh Victory which Coriolanus gain- 
ed over Tullus, and which left a ſharp Reſent- 


ment in that Yol/ciar's Breaſt. The Eyes of all 
Italy were turned upon the Romans and the 


Volſci, 
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Volſci, who only by the Change of their Gene- 


rals had felt ſo great a one in their Fortune: 


So true it is, that the Strength of a State con- 
fiſts not ſo much in the Number and Brave 
of its Troops, as in the Experience of thoſe 
who command them. The Confternation was 
general at Rome. The People, who from the 
top of their Walls behold the Enemies ſpread 
all over the Country, with loud Cries demand 
Peace. They ſay openly in the Forum, that 
they ſhou'd annul the Sentence of Condemna- 
tion which had paſt upon Coriolanus, and recall 
him from his Exile: In a word, that very Peo- 
ple which had but lately baniſned him with ſo 
much Fury, now call for his Return with equal 
Violence. 4 85 | 

Moſt of the Patriciaus oppoſed it, either to 
remove the Suſpicion of their having kept up 
the leait Intelligence with him, or only out of 
that Spirit of Generoſity ſo common among 
the Romans, which made them never more 
averſe to Peace than upon ill Succeſs. There 
then iſſued from the Senate that reſolute and 


haughty Anſwer, which they maintained but 


indifferently afterwards, That the Romans wou'd 
never grant any thing to a Rebel, ſo long as 


he remained in Arms. 


Coriolanus, acquainted and enraged with this 


Reply, breaks up his Camp, marches directly to 


Rome, and inveſts the Place in order to beſiege 
it. A Deſign ſo daring throws both the Pa- 
tricians and the People into an equal Conſter- 
nation; all their Hearts and Reſolutions fail 
them; Hatred gives way to Fear. The Se- 


nate and People now jointly concur to ſue for 


Peace: They ſend Deputies to Coriolanus, nay 


and chuſe out for this Negotiation five Men of 
Conſular 
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M.Minuci- Conſular Dignity, and ſuch of the Senate as 
us, Poſthu- had moſt firmly adhered to his Intereſts. 
— The Yol/ci made theſe Deputies paſs thro” 
Largius, p. two Ranks of Soldiers ſtanding to their Arms, 
Pinarivs, and Coriolanus ſurrounded by his chief Officers 
Q. Sulpiti- received them ſeated in his Tribunal, with the 
= State of an Enemy that was reſolved to pre- 
ſcribe the Law. 

The Romans exhorted him in modeſt and 
pathetick Terms to give Peace to the two 
Nations z and conjured him not to puſh the 
Advantages which his Arms had given the 
Holſci, ſo far as to forget the Welfare of his 
Country. But they received only this ſevere 
Anſwer; That they might obtain a Treaty, 
if they reſtored to the Yolſci the Country which 
they 4 taken from them; if they gave that 
Nation the ſame Right of Citizens which they 
had granted to the Latins, and if they recalled 
the Roman Colonies from the Towns which 
they had got poſſeſſion of unjuſtly. Coriola- 
nus having uſed this haughty ſtrain as to what 
related to the Concerns of h 
a more gentle Behaviour towards the Depu- 
ties. He offered them in particular to do them 
all the kind Offices that they cou'd 770 ex- 


pect from an old Friend. But the only Favour 


thoſe generous Romans asked of him, was, That 
he wou'd withdraw his Troops from the Ter- 
ritory of Rome, while the Senate and People 
came to a final determination either for Peace 
or War. Coriolanus, for their ſakes, granted 
thirty days Truce, to be obſerved * with 
reſpect to the proper Territory of Rome He 
then diſmiſſed the Deputies, who promiſed that 
the Senate ſhou'd return him a decifive Anſwer 

in the thirty Days. He ſpent that time 1 ta- 
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king other Latin Towns, and after that Ex- 
pedition, appeared once more at the Gates of 
Rome with his whole Army. 

Other Deputies were immediately ſent to him, 
who conjured him to exact nothing but what 
might be agreeable to the Dignity of the Ro- 
man Name; but Coriolanus, naturally ſtern and 
inflexible, without any apparent Anger, but 
alſo without Pity, coldly replyed, that the Ro- 


mmnans had no other choice but Reſtitution or 


War; that heallowed them only three Days more 
to come to a Reſolution, and that after the 
expiration of this further Term, they ſhou'd 
not be permitted to come to his Camp again. 
The — of theſe Envoys augmented the 
Public Conſternation. Every Body runs to 
Arms; ſome poſt themſelves upon the Ram- 
parts; others ſtand to the Guard of the Gates, 


for fear of being betrayed by the private Ad- 


herents of Coriolanus; while ſome fortify them- 
ſelves in their very Houſes, as if the Enem 
had already been Maſter of the City. In this 


Confuſion there was neither Diſcipline nor 


Command. The Conſuls, wholly poſſeſſed by 
their Fear, ſeemed to have renounced the Du- 
ties of their Office : The Tribunes were not 
now ſo much as heard of. In this univerſal 
Terror the common People ſeemed as it were 
to receive Orders only from their Apprehenſi- 
ons: They were no longer the ſame haughty 
and intrepid Romans that they uſed to T 5 
the Courage of the Nation ſeemed to be gone 
over with Coriolauus into the Camp of the 
Folſci. The Senate aſſembles; Expedient up- 
on Expcdient is propoſed ; no Deſign is form- 
ed becoming the Roman Honour : All deter- 


mines in ſending new Deputies to the W 
an 
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and to work upon him the more, they reſolve 
to employ the Miniſters of their Religion. 


The Prieſts, the Sacrificers, the Augurs, and 


the Guardians of the ſacred Things, veſted in 
their Ceremonial Habits, march forth of Rome 


in a kind of Proceſſion. They enter the Ene- 


my's Camp with a Countenance grave and mo- 


deſt, and ſuch as was likely to ſtrike an Awe 
upon the Multitude. He that was to ſpeak for 


all, beſeeches Coriolanus by the Reſpect he owed 
to the Gods, and by all that was molt ſacred in 


Religion, to grant Peace to his Country; but 


they found him equally hard and inexorable. 
He told them that what they asked lay wholly 


in the Power of the Romans, who might have 
Peace whenever they thought fit to reſtore the 
Countries which they uſurped from their Neigh- 
bours. He added, he was not ignorant that the 


firſt Kings of Rome, to ſtir up the Ambition of 
the Romans, and juſtify their Robberies, had 
been ſo politic as to ſpread abroad, that the 
Gods decreed the Empire of the World to the 


City of Rome. That the Senate had taken 
great Pains to keep up an Opinion which "2 of 
on had made Reverent; and that the People, 


| Bak e way and infatuated with thoſe Viſions, 
looked upon all Wars to be Juſt and Holy which 


tended to the Advancement of their Country's 
Greatneſs. But that the Neighbours of Rome 
did not think themſelves bound to ſubmit them- 
ſelves to their Yoke, upon the Credit of Re- 
velations ſo mercenary and ſuſpicious. That 


the preſent State of Affairs ſufficiently proved 


their Falſity; that he muſt frankly tell them he 
was ſure of carrying the Town very ſhortly. 
That the Romans, to avoid reſtoring Lands un- 
juſtly acquired, ran the hazard of loſing their 
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rightful Dominion; and that for his part, he 
proteſted before the Gods that he was inno- 
cent of all the Blood that was likely to be ſhed 
thro* their Obſtinacy in detaining the Fruit of 
their Uſurpations. Having then ſhewn ſome 
outward tokens of Reſpect and Veneration which 
he thought due to the Sanctity of their Cha- 
racter, he ſent them back without abating any 
thing in the leaſt of his former Demands. 

When the People ſaw them return to Rome 
without having been able to obtain any Con- 
ceſſion, they look'd upon the Republick to be 
juſt upon the brink of Deſtruction. The Tem. 


ples were crowded with old Men, Women and 


Children, who all with Tears in their Eyes, 
and proſtrate before the Altars, implored of the 
Gods the preſervation of their Country. 

Such was the melancholy face of Things in 
the City, when a Roman Lady named Valeria, 


Siſter of Valerius Publicola, moved by a kind 


of divine Inſpiration, iſſued out of the Capitol, 
accompanied by a great number of Women of 
her own Condition, to whom ſhe had commu- 
nicated her Deſign, and went {trait to the 
Houſe of Veturia the Mother of Coriolanis. 
They found her with Yolumnia, the Wife of 
that Roman, deploring their own Misfortuncs 
and thoſe of Rome. 5 | 

Valeria accoſted them with a look of Sorrow 
ſuitable to the preſent Condition of the Republic: 
% We are Roman Ladies, ſays ſhe to them, 
« that have recourſe to Roman Ladies for the 
% Safety of their common Country. O II- 
« luſtrious Women, do not ſuffer Rome to be- 
“ come a Prey to the Yol/ci, and our Enemies 
* to triumph over our Liberty. Go along 
* with us cven to the Camp of Coriolanus, to 
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«© beg of him Peace for his Fellow-Citizens : 
“ All our hope is in the remarkable Venera- 
& tion, and the tender Love he always had 
“ for { good a Mother, and ſo virtuous a 
„% Wife. Implore, conjure, demand. So good 
& Man can never withſtand your Tears. We 
c will all follow you with our Children: We 
& will throw our ſelves at his Feet, and who 
& knows but the Gods, moved by our honeſt 
c“ Sorrow, may preſerve a City whoſe Defence 
&« ſeems wholly abandon'd by Men? 
The Tears which Valeria ſhed in abun- 


dance interrupted this Aﬀectionate Diſcourſe, 


which Veturia anſwered with equal Sadneſs : 
« You apply, Haloria, to a very weak. Expe- 
dient, when you addreſs your ſelves to two 
Women buried beneath a load of Affliction. 


„ Since that unfortunate Day when the Peo- 


& ple, in their fury, fo unjuſtly baniſhed Corio- 
& lanus, we have never ſeen any thing of that 
&« filial Reſpect, and that tender Affection which 


' © he till then had always ſhewn for his Mo- 


* ther, and for a Wife ever dear to him, When 


* he returned from the Aſſembly where he had 


ce been condemned, he look'd upon us with a 
& fierce Air, and after having continued for 


“ ſome time in a gloomy Silence, Tis done, 


c ſays he to us, Coriolanus is condemned; our 


© ungrateful Citizens have baniſhed me for ever 


* from the Boſome of my Country. Support 


ce this blow of Fortune with a Courage wor- | 


„thy of two Roman Women. I recommend 


„ my Children to your care; Farewell, I now 
. © depart, and leave without regret a City 
© where all Men of Virtue are hated and per- 


c ſecuted: With theſe words he broke away. 
We began to follow him; I held his cldeſt Son 
1 1 
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by the Hand, and Holumnia, all drowned in 
3 carried the youngeſt in her Arms. Then 
turning to us; Come no further, ſays he, 
% and give over your vain Complaints. You have 
© now no Son, my Mother; and thou, Ho- 
% jumnia, the beſt of Women, thy Husband is 
<« for ever loſt to thee. May the Gods grant 
that thou mayeſt quickly find another, wor- 
<« thy of thy Virtue, and more fortunate than 
% Coridlanus ! His Wife, at theſe cruel and in- 
„ humane words, ſwoons away with Grief, 
& and while I run to her Aſſiſtance, he leaves 
us abruptly with the Hard-hcartedneſs of a 
<©© Barbarian, without ſo much as receiving our 
« laft Embraces, and without giving us, in ſo 
© 1ntolerable an Affliction, the ſlighteſt proof 
of Compaſſion for our Miſery. He departs 
« from Rome, alone, without Servants, with- 
« out Money, and without even telling us to 
« what part of the World he wou'd direct his 
„ Steps. Ever ſince he left us he has never in 
the leaſt enquired after his Family, nor gi- 
ven us any account of his Welfare; ſo that it 
« ſeems as if in the general Hatred which he 


* ſhews to his Country, his Mother and his 


& Wife were his greateſt Enemies. 

What Succeſs then can you expect from 
our Intreaties to a Man fo implacable ? Can 
« two Women bend that ſtubbora Heart , 
« which the Miniſters of our Religion thein- 
ce ſelves cou'd not ſoften? And indeed what 


© ſhall I fay to him? What can I reaſonably 


« defire of him? That he wou'd pardon un- 
cc grateful Citizens, who have treated im like 
« A Man blackened with the fouleſt Crimes? 
< That he would take Compaſhon upon a violent 
« Populace which had none for his Innocence? 
# | M 2 « And 
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ee And that he wou'd betray a Nation, which 
ce has not only opened him an Ahlum, but has 
« even preferred him to her moſt illuſtrious Ci- 
cc tizens in the Command of her Armies? With 
ce what Brow can I preſume to ask him to 
& abandon fuch generous Protectors, in order 
« to deliver himſelf again into the Hands of 
c his moſt bitter Enemies? Can a Roman Mo- 
ce ther, and a Roman Wife, with Decency ex- 
cc act from a Son and a Husband things which 


ec muſt diſhonour him before both Gods and 


« Men? Mournful Circumſtance, in which we 
c have not Power to hate the moſt formidable 
« Enemy of our Country! Give us up there- 
c fore to our unhappy Deſtiny ; leave us buri- 
« ed in our juſt Afflictions. 2 

Valeria and the other Ladies that accompa- 
nied her, made no Anſwer but with their Tears. 
Some embrace her Knees; others beſeech Vo- 
Iumnia to join her Prayers to theirs; all con- 
jure Veturia not to refuſe her Conutry this laſt 
Aſſiſtance. The Mother of Coriolanus, over- 
come by Intreaties ſo urgent, promiſes to take 
this new Deputation upon her, if the Senate 
„ to it. Valeria gave advice of it to the 

onſuls, who made the Propoſal of it in full 
Senate. The Affair was long debated: Some 
oppoſed it, fearing leſt Coriolanus ſhou'd detain 
all thoſe Ladies, who were of the chief Fami- 
lies in Rome, and by that means force them to 


open their Gates without ſo much as drawing 


his Sword. Some were even for ſecuring his 
Mother, his Wife and his Children, as ſo many 
Hoſtages that might bring him to a better Tem- 
per: But the Majority approved this Deputation, 
ſaying, that the Gods, who had inſpired Valeria 
with this Deſign, wow'd give it Succeſs; and 
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that no Treachery was to be apprehended from 


4 Man of the Character of Coriolanus, fierce in- 
deed, ſevere and inflexible, but not capable of 


violating the Law of Nations. 

This Advice carried it, and next Day all the 
moſt illuflrious of the Roman Ladies repaired 
to Veturia's Houſe. There they preſently mount- 
ed a number of Chariots which the Conſuls 
had ordered to be made ready for them, and 
without any Guard took the way to the Ene- 
my's Camp. 

Coriolanus perceiving from afar that long train 
of Coaches and Chariots, ſent out Perſons to 
ſee what it ſhou'd mean: Word was quickly 
brought him that it was his Mother, his Wife, 
and a great number of other Women coming 
to the Camp, He was at firſt ſurprized that 
Roman Ladies, bred up in that auſtere Retire- 
ment, which was ſuch an Honour to them, 
ſhou'd prevail upon themſelves to come un- 

into an Army of Foes, among Soldi- 

ers, who are commonly ſo licentious and un- 
ruly. He judged what Views the Romans had 
in ſo unheard- of a Deputation: He conceived 
that this was the laſt Expedient the Senate cou'd 
think of to work upon him. He determined 
to receive them with the ſame Reſpect that he 
had paid to the Miniſters of Religion; that is, 
to give thoſe yenerable Women all the Obſer- 
vance which was due to them, but at the bot- 
tom to grant them none of their Requeſts. But 
he reckoned upon a Savage Reſoluteneſs which 
was not in his Nature; and he no ſooner be- 
held his Mother and Wife at the Head of this 
Troop of Roman Ladies, but {truck and moved 
with the ſight of Perſons ſo dear to him, he 
ran haſtily to embrace them. At firſt they ex- 
| M 3 preſſed 
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preſſed their Joy upon ſeeing each other again 


only by their Tears; but after they had given 
ſome time to theſe firſt workings of Nature, 


Veturia beginning to enter upon the Subject 


for which ſhe came, Coriolanus, that he might 
not make himſelf ſuſpicious to the Volſci, call- 
ed the principal Officers of his Army to be Wit- 
neſſes of what paſſed in this Interview. They 


were no fooner come, but Veturia, to engage 


her Son to have the more _— to the Re- 
queſt ſne came to make, told him, That all 
thoſe Roman Ladies, whom he knew, and who 


were of the beſt Families in Rome, had omit- 


ted nothing, during his Abſence, that might 
give Comfort to her and Volumnia his Wife. 
That touched with the Calamities of the War, 
and apprehending the fatal Conſequences of the 
Siege of Rome, they were come to beg Peace 


at his Hands once more: She conjured him in 


the Name of the Gods to grant it to his Coun- 
try, and to turn the Power of his Arms on other 
Foes. | | 
Coriolanus replyed, that he ſhou'd offend thoſe 
very Gods, whom he had called to be Witneſſes of 


the Faith he had given the Volſci, if he grant- 


ed her ſo unjuſt a Demand. That he cou'd not 
think of betraying the Intereſts of thoſe who 
had not only given him an honourable Rank in 
their Senate, but had alſo truſted him with the 
Command of their Army. That he had found 
at Antium more Honours and Wealth than he 
had loft at Rome by the Ingratitude of his Fel- 
low-Citizens; and that nothing wou'd b- want- 
ing to his Happineſs, if ſhe wou'd plraſe to be 
Partner in his Fortune, and come and en'oy 
among the Yo!/ci the Honours which they wou'd 


pay to the Mother of their General. 
Eb | The 
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The Volſcian Officers, that were preſent at 
this Conference, ſhewed by their Applauſes 
how much they were pleaſed with this An- 
ſwer; but Veturia, without entering into a 
compariſon between Rome and Antium, which 
wou'd probably have offended them, content- 
ed her ſelf with telling her Son, ſhe wou'd 
never exact any thing of him that might be a 
Blemiſh upon his Honour; but that without 


being any ways deficient in what he owed to 
the Yol/ti, he might mediate a Peace, that 


ſhou'd be equally advantageous to both Nati- 
ons.“ And can you, my Son, added ſhe, 
& raiſing her Voice, refuſe a Propoſal ſo E- 
A 2 unleſs you prefer a cruel and ob- 
„ ſtinate Revenge to your Mother's Tears and 


©« Intreaties? Conſider that your Reply is to 


& decide the Fate of my Glory, nay and of 
& my Life too. If I carry back with me to 
& Rome the hopes of an approaching Peace; 
if I return with the Aſſurances of your 


_ © Reconciliation z with what tranſports of 


„Joy ſhall I be received by our Fellow-Citi- 
% zens ? Thoſe few Days which the Gods or- 


% dain me yet to paſs on Earth, ſhall be ſur- 


“ rounded with Glory and with Honours. 
« Nay, my Happineſs ſhall not end with this 
46 Mortal Life; and if it be true, that there 
% are different places for our Souls after Death, 
„ T ſhall not need to have the leaſt fear of 
c thoſe obſcure and gloomy Caverns where 
« the Wicked are confined: The Elyſian 
Fields, that delicious Abode ſet apart tor 
& the Virtuous, will not even ſuffice for my 
“ Reward. After having ſaved Rome, the 
« City ſo dear to Jupiter, T may preſume ta 
hope for a place in that pure and ſublime 
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« Region of the Air, which is ſuppoſed to be 
“ Inhabited by the Children * the Gods. 
« Bur I give my ſelf up too much to theſe 
„ plealing Views. What will become of me, 
ce if thou perſiſteſt in that implacable Hatred, 
« whoſe fatal Effects we have already felt too 
“ much? Our Colonies expelled by thy Arms, 
« {rom molt of the Cities which acknow- 
% ledged the Empire of Rome; thy unbridled 
Soldiers {pread thro' the Land, and carry- 
* ing Fire and Sword along with them where- 
“ever they go, ought they not to have aſ- 
« {waged thy Thirſt of TIER And 

had the Heart to lay waſte the 
«© Country which gave thee Birth, and nouriſh'd 
« thee ſo long? The moment thou ſaweſt the 
Towers of Rome from afar, did it not come 
ce into thy mind, that thy Gods, thy Houſe, 
« thy Mother, thy Wife, and thy Children 
« were inclos'd within her Walls? Doſt thou 
ce believe, that, covered with the ſhame of a 
& contemptuous Denial, I can patiently wait 
till thy Arms have pronounced our Doom? 
« A Roman Woman knows how to die, when 
« her Honour calls upon her ſo to do; and 
& it I cannot move thee, know I have re- 


* 


“ ſolved to give my ſelf Death in thy Pre- 


ſence. Thou ſhalt not march to Rome 
« without treading over the Body of her to 
* whom thou oweſt thy Being; and if a ſight 
« of ſo much Horror has not Power to ſtop 
ce thy Fury, remember at leaſt, that by means 
oy of thy endeavouring to bring Rome into 
% Chains, hy Wife and Children cannot avoid a 
6 ſpeedy Death, or a tedious Servitude. 
Coriolanus, toſt with the violence of con- 
tending Paſſions, ſtood unable to make Reply: 
| | 1 ne 
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Hatred and deſire of Revenge balanced in his 
Heart the impreſſion which ſo moving a Diſ- 
courſe made, in ſpite of all his Reſolution. He- 
zuria, who ſaw he was ſhaken, but who was 
afraid his Rage might prevail above his Pity : 
& Why doſt thou not anſwer me, my Son, 
& {aid ſhe? wilt thou not know thy Mother? 
« Haſt thou forgot the Care I took of thy 
& Infancy ? And canſt Thou, who makeſt War 
«© only to Revenge thy ſelf of the Ingratitude 
fe of thy Fellow-Citizens, deny me the firſt 
« Favour I ever asked thee, without blacken- 
„ ing thy ſelf with the very ſame Crime? IF 


I required thee to betray the Holſci, who 


have given thee ſo generous a Reception, 


© thou wou'dft have juſt cauſe to reject ſuch 


« a Propoſal. But Yeturia is uncapable of put- 
© ting her Son upon any thing Baſe : Thy 
„Glory is more dear to me, cven than my 


oven Life. I only deſire thee to withdraw 


« thy Troops from the Walls of Rome: Al- 
« low us a Truce for a Year, that in this In- 
% terval Meaſures may be taken to procure 3 
&« ſolid Peace. Grant this, my Son, I conjure 
ce thee by Jupiter, all Good and all Powerful, 
„ who preſides at the Capitol; by the Mares 
* of thy Father and of thy Anceſtors. If my 
„Prayers and Tears are not able to move 
£ thee, behold thy Mother at thy Feet, im- 
& ploring of thee the Preſervation of her 
“ Country: And with theſe Words, melting 
in Tears, ſhe embraces his Knees; his Wife 
and Children do rhe ſame, and all the Roman 
Ladies that were with her beg tor Mercy by 

their Cries and Tears. | 
Coriolanus tranſported and as it were beſides 
himſelf to ſee Veturia at his Feet, cries * : 
h! 
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Ah! my Mother, what is it you do? And 
tenderly preſſing her Hand in lifting her up: 
« Rome is faved, ſays he to her, but your Son 
c is loſt; well foreſeeing, that the Holſci 
wou'd never forgive him the Regard he had to 
her Intreaties. He then took her in private 
with his Wife, and agreed with them, that he 
wou'd endeavour to obtain the Conſent of the 
the 
Blockade. That he wou'd uſe all his Credit 
and Endeavours to bring the Community of the 
Polſci to terms of Accommodation; and that if 
the former Succeſs had made them obſtinate, and 
he cou'd not prevail,he wou'd lay down his Com- 
mand, and retire to ſome neutral City; that 
his Friends might then manage the Repcal of 
his Sentence, and his Return to Kome. He then 
took his leave of his Wife and Mother, at ter 
having tenderly embraced them, and thought 
of nothing now but how to obtain an honou- 
rable Peace for his Country. | 
The next Day he called a Council of War; 
he there repreſented the difficulty of forming 
the Siege of a City which had a formidable 
Army tor its Garriſon, and where there were 
as many Soldiers as there were Inhabitants 
and concluded for a Retreat. No body contradict- 
ed his Opinion; tho' after what had paſſed, 
they cou'd not be ignorant of the Motives of 
this new Reſolution. The Army immediately 
began its March; and the Yol/ci, more affected 
with the filial Reſpect he had ſhewn for his 
Mother, than with their own Intereſt, retired 
all to their ſeveral Cantons. | 
But Tullus, the General, who had received 
him at firſt with ſo much Humanity, jealous of 
the Credit he had gained with the Soldiers, laid 
| | | hold 
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hold of this occaſion for deſtroying him; and 
he no ſooner ſaw him returned to the City of 
Antium, but he publickly gave out that he had 
betrayed the Intereſts of the Holſci. He was ſum- 
moned before the general Council of the Nati- 
on; and as he was beginning to give the Rea- 
ſons of his Conduct in a public Aſſembly, Tu- 
lus, who no leſs feared his Eloquence than his 
Valour, raiſed a Tumult, under ee of which 


his Inſtruments threw themſelves upon him and D. H. J. 8: 


ſtabbed him; the miſerable and almoſt unavoida- 
ble Fate of all thoſe who have the Misfortune to 
take Arms againſt their Country. 

Such was the End of this Great Man, too 
Haughty indeed for a Republican, but who by 


his great Qualities and Services deſerved a bet- 


ter Treatment both from the Holſci and the 
Romans. When his Death was known at Rome, 
the People ſhewed neither Joy nor Grief; and 
perhaps they were not ſorry that the HVolſei had 
freed them from the perplexity of recalling a 
Patrician whom they no longer feared, and ſtill 


hated. 
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pp. Caſſius Viſcellinus, 2 Patrician, conceives 
Hopes of getting himſelf acknowledged King of 
Rome, by means of the Diviſions that reign 
in the City. To bring the People over to his 
ſidle, he propoſes in the Senate to have an Account 
taken of the conquered Lands, in order to divide 
them equally among the Citizens. This is what 
was called the Agrarian Law. Virginius, 
Cafſius's Collegue in the Con/ulſhip, and C. 
Rabuleius, 


at 
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Rabuleius, Tribune of the People, joyn 
to hinker the execution of the Conſul's Pro- 
poſal. A Decree of the Senate, empowering 
Fabius and C. Cornelius, Conſuls elect, 
o name Commiſſioners for the Partition of the 
Lands. Caſſius condemned to die. Menenius, 
the Son of Agrippa, and Sp. Servilius, are 
impeached by the Tribunes, for having in their 
Conſulſhip oppoſed the Nomination of thoſe 
Commiſſioners. The firſt is fined, and ſhuts 
himſelf up in his Houſe, where he flarves 
himſelf to Death: The ene diſperſes the 
Danger by#his Conſtancy. Volero. A Law pro- 
poſed by him for the Aſſemblies by Tribes. This 
Law paſſes iu ſpite of Appius. The Tribunes 
in conjunction with the Conſuls demand the exc- 
cution of the Senate's Decree for the diviſion of 
the conquered Lands. Appius prevents this 
Demand from taking effect. The Death of 
that Conſular gives the Tribunes room to proſe 
cute this bufineſs anew but without Succeſs. 


that bore the Name of Patricians, 
aroſe only from the Jealouſie of the 
Fry Government. But as it had hither- 
is to coſt the Senate no more than the 
Eſtabliſhment of the Tribunes, and the Ba- 
niſhment of a private Man, the zealous Repub- 
licans were not diſpleaſed with this oppoſition 
of Intereſts, which by keeping aneven balance 
between the credit of the Great, and the Peo- 
le's Power, ſerved to maintain the public Li- 
erty. Such was the diſpoſition of the Peo- 
ples Minds, when an Ambitious Patrician took 
it in his Head, that by driving the Contention 
ſomewhat further, and making _— the 
. nick 


Hs Averſion in the People to all 
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Chief of one of the. Parties, he might deſtroy 
them both,and upon their Ruins lay the Foun- 
dation of his own Advancement. 

This Patrician was named Sp. 5 Viſlcel 
Near of linus; he had commanded Armies, obtained the 
Rome Honour of a Triumph, and was then actu- 
267, er ally the third time Conſul. He was a Man 
263. naturally Vain and Oftentatious, always exag- 
gerating his own Services, deſpiſing thoſe of 
others, and aſcribing to himſelf all the Glory 
in any good Succeſs. Blinded by inordinate 
Ambition, he had the Preſumption to aſpire to 
the Royalty ſo ſolemnly proſcribed by the 
Laws; and in the ſecret ackign, which he had 
long before formed of reſtoring it in his own 
Ss | Perſon, he did not heſitate what Party he ſhou'd 
|| join in with. He reſolved firſt to gain the 
| affection of the People, who always give them- 
ſelves up implicitely to thoſe who know how 
= | to catch them with the ſpecious Bait of pro- 
moting their Intereſt. 2 OM 
1 His Partiality openly appeared during his 
| ſecond Conſulate, at the time when the Eſta- 
bliihment of the Tribunes was in diſpute. It 
is true, his politic condeſcentions might he at- 
tributed to Fig deſire of ſeeing the People re- 
united to the Senate ; but his late Nous 

Conduct with relation both to the Hernici, and 

the Roman People, entirely convinced the Se- 

nate that his Views and Intereſts were diffe- 
trent from thoſe of the Republic. 

The Hernici, or Hernicians, were one of thoſe | 

Nations neighbouring upon Rome, who, as : 

- we have already ſaid, inhabited part of Latium. - 

After the Death of Coriolanus, they entered in- 

to a League with the Volſci againſt the Ro- 

mans. Agquilizs, who was then Conſul with 

T. Sicinins, 
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2. Sicinius, had defeated them. Caſſius, who 


ſucceeded him in the Conſulſhip, and in the 
conduct of that War, reduced them by the 
mere Terror of his Arms to ſue for Peace; 


they applied to the Senate, which referred the y, Ig. 
Affair to the Conſul. Caſſius, without ſo much jv. Dec. 1. 
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as making them acquainted with the Articles l. 2. 


of the Treaty, granted Peace to the Hernici, 
and left them the third part of their 'Terri- 
tory. By the ſame Treaty he gave them the 


Title ſo much courted by others, of Allies and 
Citizens of Rome; ſo that he treated the Van- 


uiſhed as favourably as if they had been Vi- 
W In order to make himſelf Friends 
both within and without the State, he ſet a- 

art for the Latins one half of what remained 
of the Lands of the Hernici, and the other 
half he divided among the poor Plebeians of 
Rome. He even endeavoured to recover out 


of the Hands of ſome private Perſons parcels 


of Land which he ſaid belonged to the Public, 
and which he intended to have diſtributed alſo 


among poor Citizens. He then demanded the 


Honour of the Triumph, with as much Con- 
fidence as if he had gained ſome glorious Vi- 
ctory; and obtained by his Credit a Reward 
which uſed never to be granted but to Gene- 
rals who had fought ſome Important Battel with 
great Succeſs, and had left at leaſt Five Thou- 
land of the Enemy dead upon the Spot. 


The next Day after his Triumph, accord- * 


ing to cuſtom, he =_ an Account, in an Al- 
ſembly of the People, of all that he had done 


for the Glory and Service of the Republic, du- 


ring the laſt Campaign. As his Exploits that 
: Year afforded him nothing ſufficiently ſhining, 
he ran chiefly upon his former Services. He 
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repreſented that in his firſt Conſulate he had 


Id. D. H. overcome the Sabines; that his ſecond Conſu- 


late was made illuſtrious by the ſhare he had 
in the erection of the Tribuneſhip; that now 
in his third he had already incorporated the 
Hernici into the Commonwealth, and propoſed 
before the end of it to render the condition of 
the Plebeians ſo happy, that they ſhou'd not 
enyy that of the Patricians. He added, that 


he flatrered himſelf the Roman People muſt 


needs allow that they had never received ſo 
many Benefits before from one ſingle Citizen. 


-* This Diſcourſe: was heard with Pleaſure by 
a People always fond of Novelty. The Senate 


on the contrary, who were fearful of Caſſius's 
ambitious Spirit, were not without Uneaſineſs. 
Every. Body in Rome, thro' different Motives, 
impatiently 3 the 1 of this 


Senate, and after having ſaid a great many 
things in praiſe of the People, he obſerved that 
Rome owed to him not only her Liberty, 
but alſo the Empire ſhe had acquired over 
one part of her Neighbours. He added, that 
to him it {ſeemed very unjuſt that ſo brave a 
People, who daily expoſed their Lives to en- 
large the Bounds of the Republic, ſhou'd lan- 
guiſh in a ſhameful Poverty, while the Senate, 
the Patricians, and the Body of the Nobility 


alone enjoy'd the Fruits of their ns 


That it was his Advice, that in order to bring 
the Condition of the poor Citizens to ſome 
equality with that of the Rich, and enable 


them to ſubſiſt, they ſhou'd take an exact ac- 


count of all the Lands which had been won 
trom the Enemies, and which the Parricians 


had ſeized to their own uſe, and make a new 
diviſion 
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diviſion of them without any regard to thoſe 
who, upon different Pretences, had appropria- 
ted them to themſelves ; and that ſuch a diviſion 
wou'd give the poor Plebeians an Ability of bring- 
ing up Children uſeful to the State. He added, 
that nothing but ſo equitable a Partition cou'd 
reſtore the Union and Equality which there 
ought to be among the Citizens of one and the 
ſame Republic: It was then, ſays Livy, that 
the Agrarian Law was propoſed for the firſt 
time. 

It wou'd be difficult to expreſs the Surpriſe, 
Indignation, and Rage of the Senate, at the 
Mention of ſuch a Propoſal. Bur in order to 
give a true Notion to what a degree it was 
ruinous to the Great, and defirable by the 


People, I think I cannot avoid repeating part 


of what I have already ſaid, with relation to 
theſe publick Lands. When the Romans had 
8 any conſiderable Advantage over their 

eighbours, they never granted them Peace 
without taking from them part of their Ter- 
ritory, which was immediately incorporated 
with that of Rome. This was indeed the moſt 
uſual Deſign of their Wars, and the chief Fruit 
which they looked for from the Victory. Few 
are to learn, and I have ſaid elſewhere, that 
one part of thele conquered Lands were 


ſold to reimburſe the State with the pe 


of the War, another Portion was diſtributed 
gratis — Poor Pleberans newly ſettled at 
Rome, who had no Inheritance of their own ; 
ſometimes a number of Parcels was let out to 
Farm, and by way of Feofment, and the Oc- 
cupiers paid the Rent in Money, in Fruits or 
in Corn, which was ſold, and the Produce 
brought into the yg Treaſury. And laſtly, 
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as the chief Wealth of the Kamas in thoſe 
Days conſiſted in Cattel and Flocks, what re- 
mained of theſe conquered Lands was left in 
Commons and to ſerve for Paſtures. | 


This diſpoſition baniſhed Poverty out of the 


Republic, and bound the Citizens to its de- 
fence. But the greedy Patriciaus deprived the 
common People of this Subſiſtance: Tracts of 
Land of prodigious extent, ſet apart for the 
Support of the whole State, became inſenſibly 
the Patrimony of a few private Perſons. If 
any Parcel were ſold to defray the Charges of 
a War, the Senators, who were the only rich 
Men in thoſe times, being the Directors of 
the Sale, cauſed it to be adjudged to them- 
ſelves at a very inconſiderable Price; ſo that 
the public Treaſure hardly received any Ad- 
vantage from it. By means of the ſame Au- 
thority they took either under borrowed Names, 
or elſe in their own, the Lands that ought to 
have been let out to Farm to poor Plebeians, 
to help them to maintain their Children. Of- 


tentimes by ill-deſigned Loans and accumu— 


lated Uſuries, they got the little Inheritances 
which the People had received from their An- 


ceſtors yielded to them. Laſtly, the Rich, by 
ſetting the Land- marks of their Eſtates further 


eee eee e 


and further by degrees, had ſwallowed up and Þ 


confounded moſt of the Commons; ſo that 
neither the State in gencral, nor the Plebeians 
in particular, received any Benefit worth men- 
tioning from theſe Foreign Lands. The Pa- 
tricians who had got into Poſſeſſion of them, 
had incloſed them with Walls: Fine Structures 
were built upon them; Troops of Slaves taken 
Prifoners in War manured them for the Account 
of the Great Men of Rome, and now a long 
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Preſcription had covered theſe Uſurpations. 
The Senators and Patricians had hardly any 
other Income beſides theſe public Lands, which 
had paſſed ſucceſſively thro' different Families 
by Deaths, Partition, or Sale. 

Whatever Shew of Equity there was in Ca/- 
fias's Propoſal, it was impoſhble to bring it in- 
to a Law without ruining at once the Senate 
and chief Nobility, and raiſing an infinite 
Number of Law Suits about Truſts among all 
the Families in Rome, and accordingly wal of 
the Senators ſtood up againſt him with great 
Animoſity. Without any reſpect to his Dignity, 
they oublickly reproached him with his Pride, 
his Ambition, and the defire he had of ſtirring 
up new Troubles in the Commonwealth. 

hey loudly declared Caſſius did not act fo 


much like a Conſul as like a ſeditious Tri- 


bune. 

Caſſius had brought this Affair firſt into the 
Senate, only in complyance with the uſual 
method of proceeding, which did not admit of 


propoſing any thing to the People, with which 


the Senate had not been firſt made acquainted. But 
as he well foreſaw the Oppoſition he met with 
there, he then applied to the People, and in a 
public Aſſembly, told them, that he came to 
diſcharge his Promiſe, and that it ſhou'd be 


| wholly their own fault if they did not free them- 


ſelves at one ſtroke from the Indigence, to which 
the Avarice ofthe Patricians had reduced them. 
That all they had to do for this purpoſe, 
was to divide the conquered Lands by equal 

| "oath that he him- 
ſelf had lately ſet them the Example in the 
Partition he had made of the Territory of the 


Herniciamong that Nation, the Latins, and the 
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poor Plebeians of Rome. That it was the 


People's buſineſs to compleat ſo great a Work 


by ratifying that Diſpoſition, which might 
ſerve them as a Rule to take order about what 


was paſt, and a Precedent to act upon for the 
future; and that by ſo juſt a Law they wou'd 
for ever baniſh Poverty, Envy, and Diſcord. 
The People at firſt received this Propoſal 
with great Applauſes ; but moſt of the Tri- 
bunes, who cou'd not without Jealouſie ſee 
that a Patrician and a Conſul ſhou'd go about 
to gain to himſelf the Confidence of the Mul- 


titude to their prejudice, kept a profound Si- 


lence, which hindered their Adherents and the 
Heads of the Tribes from declaring openly for 
the Law. Not but that both the one and the 
other were ſenſible of the Advantage it wou'd 
be of to the People, as we fhall And hereaf- 
ter; but they were unwilling that the People 
ſhou'd be obliged for it to a Patrician, and 
that a Conſul ſhou'd be looked upon as the 
Author of the Law. Thus, without either 


approving or oppoling it openly, they waited 


For ſome other Opportunity, when they them- 


ſelves might have in the Eyes of the People 


the Merit of getting it paſled. 


Virginius, Caſſius's Collegue in the Conſulate, 


did not attack it directly: he pretended on the 
contrary to be ſenſible of the Juſtice of it in 
general ; but to elude the Publication of ir, 
he loudly blamed the uſe that Caſſius had lately 
put it to, pretending that by the diviſion which 


he had made of the Lands of the Hernici, be- 


tween that People, the Latius and the Romans, 
he had ſet the Conquerors and the Vanquiſhed 
upon a ſhameful Equality. At the ſame time 
he let fall ſome Suſpicions againſt his Collegue, 
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as if by that Diſtribution made in ſo extraor- 
dinary a manner, in favour of their old Ene- 
mies, he had ſought to make them his Crea- 
tures to the Prejudice of the State: What 
&« Reaſon was there, cried he, for reſtoring to 
« the Zernici the third part of a Territory 
“ fo lawfully conquered? What can be his 
“ End, in giving the Latius the better part of 
& what remained, unleſs it be to plain himſelf 
& a way to the Tyranny? Rome ra cauſe to 
& fear thoſe Nations, ſtill jealous of her Great- 
& neſs notwithſtanding their new Alliance, 
“ may one Day come to ſet Caſſius at their 


„ Head like a ſecond Coriolauus, and under his 


&« Conduct attempt to render themſelves Ma- 
« ſters of the Government. 

This Compariſon with Coriolanus, which re- 
called to the People's Minds the thought of a 
Patrician whoſe Memory was ſo odious to 
them, cooled their firſt heat for the reception 
of this Law. The Tribunes themſelves gave 
Jatimations that the Author was ſuſpicious to 
them too. Caſſius perceiving his Party grew 
weaker than ever, ſent underhand for a great 
number of Latins and Hernici to come to Rome, 
telling them, that in quality of Roman Citi- 
zens, it concerned them to be preſent at the 


next Aſſembly to defend their Rights, and to 


get a Ratification of the Partition of Lands 


which he had made in their favour. 


Upon this, great numbers of thoſenew Citi- 
zens immediately flocked to Rome. Caſſius was 
indifferent whether the Law was received or 
no z he had propoſed it only with a view of 
raiſing a Sedition, wherein he might have an 
opportunity of putting himſelf at the Head of one 
of the Parties, which might be able to make him 
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Maſter of the Government. The Coldneſs 


which appeared in the Tribunes diſconcerted 

— To engage the People to 
joyn him. he never went thro' the City with- 
out a numerous guard of Latins and Hernzc. 
Firginius, in order to diſperſe this Faction, 
publiſhed an Order, requiring all the Allies, 
that were not Inhabitants of Rome, to depart 
the City forthwith. Caſſius oppoled this E- 


dict, and a Herald by his Order publiſhed a- 


nother directly to the contrary effect, permit- 
ting them to remain there. This Oppoſition 


raiſed new Commotions in the City: The two 


Magiſtrates were reſolved to be equally o- 


beyed: Their Lictors were quarrelling and 


fighting every Moment; and this Competition 
between two Parties, which both grew 
ſtronger and ſtronger daily, was juſt degene- 
rating into a Civil War, whenrone of the 
Tribunes of the People, named C. Rabulezus, 


undertook to reſtore Quſet to the Republic, 


and, like an able Tribune, to procure the whole 


He remonſtrated in a public Aſſembly, that 


it was an eaſie matter to reconcile the Opini- 


ons of the two Conſuls; that both were a- 
greed upon the Juſtice of the Partition; onl 
that Caſſius was for extending the Liberality to 


the Allies, and Virginius ſeemed inclined to re- 
ſtrain 1t wholly to the Citizens of Rome. That 


for his part, with Virginius, he thought is but rea- 
ſonable to begin with doing Juſtice to the Roman 


People, who with the Price of their Blood 
bad acquired theſe Lands for the Republic; 
and that as to thoſe which might be conquered 
hereafter by their joynt Forces, regard thou'd 


be had in future Partitions to the aſſiſtance 


that 
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that ſhou'd be given by the Latins and Her- 
nici. And that with reſpect to the general 
Diviſion propoſed by Caſſius, the Senate and 
People wou'd take ſuch Meaſures as ſhou'd be 
— agrecable to the Good of the Common- 

Under theſe Appearances of an equitable 
and moderate Conduct, the Tribune concealed 
his deſign of puſhing the Buſineſs of the Par- 
tition more briskly than ever, as ſoon as he 


had got it out of Caſſius's Hands. By this 


means he made that the Aſſembly broke up 
without coming to any Determination as to the 
General Diviſion of all the Conquered Lands. 
Caſſius, aſhamed of the ill Succef of his Ams 


bitious Aims, hid himſelf in his Houſe, whence 


pretending Sickneſs he never ſtirred. 
Mean while the Senate, who well knew that 
the buſineſs of the Partition of the Lands was 


only delayed, aſſembled extraordinarily to- 


2 betimes any Attempt that the Tri- 


bunes might make to promote it. Several Opi- 


nions were offered: the Advice of Appius, that 
intrepid Defender of the Laws, was, that in 
order to appeaſe the Peoples juſt Complaints, 
the Senate ſhou'd name ten Commiſſioners to 
take an exact Information of all ſuch Lands as 


belonged originally to the Public. That they 


ſhou'd ſell one part of theſe for the uſe of the 
Treaſury, diſtribute another part among the 
pooreſt Citizens, who had no Inheritance in 
Land, reſtore the Commons, and place ſuffi- 
cient Land-marks wherever they were neceſ- 
ſary, the want of which had cauſed the Abu- 
ſes that were then complained of. That as to 
the remainder of thoſe Lands, they ſhou'd ne- 
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yer let them out for above five Years at a time, 
and that always at the full Rent, and that the 
Produce ſhou'd be employed in providing Corn 
and Pay for the Plebeians that went to War. 
That this Regulation wou'd hinder them from 
thinking any more of the Partition of the 
Lands ; and that they wou'd undoubtedly prey 
fer Corn, Money, and a certain Subſiſtance 


during the whole Campaign, to a Slip of Land 


which they mult cultivate with the Sweat of 
their Brows; and that he knew no ſurer way 
of reforming the ancient Abuſes, than to re- 
ſtore things to the Spirit ot their Primitive 
Inftitution. 

The Senate gave great Praiſes to Appius for 
his Advice; but they were very far from be- 
ing ſincere. Moſt of the Senators, whole 
whole Eſtates lay in theſe Lands, cou'd not 
bear to hear a word of Reſtitution. However, 
to blind the Eyes of the People, the Senatust 
con/ultuzz was drawn upon Appius's Scheme. 
But to ſtave off the Execution of it, the: fame 


Decree expreſly provided, that whereas the 


Conſulate of Caſſius and YVirginius was __ the 
point of expiring, nothing ſhou'd be done in 


it till ©, Fabius and Ser. Cornelius, the Conſuls 
elect, entered upon their Office, and that they 


ſhou'd be impowered to name the Decemvirs, 
who were to regulate the Affair of the Parti- 
tion of n Nay, and the chief of the 
Senate reſolved among themſelves to Impeach 
Caſſius, and to proſecute him ſeverely, in or- 
der to intimidate all ſuch as might be tempted 
for the future to ſtir in this Affair. 
Scme Authors teil us, that as ſoon as the 
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Dignity, Caſſius's own Father was the Man that 
accuſed him to the Senate of having endeavour- 


ed to make himſelf the Tyrant of his Country; 
and that this ſevere Roman, like another Bru- 
tus, having laid the Proofs of his Crime -be- 
fore a full Senate, took his Son home to his 
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Houſe, and there cauſed him to be put to Death val. Max. 
in the Preſence of his whole Family. But Dyo- l. F. c. 8. 


nyſius Halicarnaſſens informs us, that it was Fa- 
bius Ceſar, Brother to the firſt Conſul, and 
L. Valerius, the Grandſon of Publicola, both 
Quæſtors, that made themſelves Parties in this 


Affair, and who having convened the Aſſembly 


of the People according to the Power apper- 
taining to their Office, accuſed Caſſius for ha- 
ving introduced Foreign Troops into the City, 
with deſign to oppreſs the Liberty of his Coun- 
try-men. | 

Caſſius appeared in the Aſſembly dreſs'd in 
Mourning, in a Habit conformable to his pre- 
ſent Circumſtances. He repreſented to the People, 
that it was them the Senate atracked in his Per- 


ſon, and that he was odious to the Parricians, 
only becauſe he had propoſed to oblige them 


to ſhare with the People the Lands which they 
had unjuſtly ſeiz'd to their own uſe. And the 
more to engage the Multitude in his Detence, 


he added, that they ought alſo to reſtore to the 


poor Pleberans the Money which they had been 
made to pay for the Corn that the King of bi- 
cily had ſent to Rome as a Preſent. Burt that 
generous Pegple, who in their greateſt Indi- 
gence thought Slavery far more inſupportable 
than Poverty, rejected all Offers that came from 
a Man of ſuch ſuſpicious Conduct. Thus he 
faw himſelf at once abandoned by the People, 
and proſecuted by the Senate; and he was con- 
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demned by the unanimous Voice of all his Fel- 
low-Citizens. The late Example of Coriola- 


nus, Whoſe Exile had proved ſo dangerous, 


made that Caſſius was ſentenced to Die. That 
Conſular, who had been honoured with two 
Triumphs, was thrown down from the Top 
of the Tarpeian Rock; and the Parricians had 
the Satisfaction of deſtroying by the Hands of 
the Plebeians themſelves, a declared Advocate 
for the Intereſts of the People. 

A Proceeding ſo reſolute quite ſtunned the 
Multitude. It was ſome time before a word 


was heard again of making Inquiries about the 
Public Lands; the Execution of the Senarus- 
conſultum, and the Nomination of the Decem- 
virs lay ſuſpended. This great Affair came to 
be one of thoſe State-Myſteries which no Bod 


dares to touch upon: The People, intimidated, 
kept in a profound ſilence for ſome time; but 
their Neceſſities inſenſibly revived their Com- 

laints. The common People began to regret 


their Loſs in Caſſius; they blamed themſelves 


for his Death; and with a late Acknowledg- 
ment, which was little better than downright 
Ingratitude, gave uſeleſs Praiſes to the Me- 
mory of a Man whom themſelves had de- 


ſtroyed. | 


The Senate fearing another Caſſius might get 
into the Conſulſhip, uſed all imaginable Pre- 
cautions to keep that ſupreme Dignity from 
falling to any but Patriciaus whom they might 
ſafely rely upon; and they were in a manner 
abſolute Directors of that Election, which was 
never made but in Aſſemblies by Centuries, 
where the Patriciaus had the Majority of Voices. 
Thus Lucius Amilius and Ceſo Fabius, M. Fa- 
bius and Lucius Valerius, attained ſucceſſively 
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to the Conſulſhip. In the Reſolution which 
the Senate had taken of letting the Senatus- 
conſultum drop, they thought they cou'd not 
truſt this their ſecret Deſign to any more ſafely | 
than to Fabius Ceſo, and Lucius Valerius, the Accu- 
ſers of Caſſius, and the Men who had precipitated 
him in a manner with their own Hands from the 
Tarpeian Rock. The People ſaw the artful- 
neſs of this management; they perceived that 
none were brought into the Conſulſhip bur 
i; Patricians that wou'd be ſure never to nominate 
. the Decemvirs that were to proceed in the Di- 
viſion of the Lands. In theſe Circumſtances, 
the War, that was indeed almoſt continual, 
againſt the Yol/c; being broke out afreſh, and 
the two Conſuls, M. Fabius, and L. Valerius, 
who were then in Poſt, having deſired ſome 
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5 Recruits to compleat their Legions, a Tribune 
* named C. Menius oppoſed it, and publickly 
3 proteſted that he wou'd never ſuffer any Ple- 
T- beian to give his Name to be inrolled till the 
8 Conſuls had firſt brought the Senarnusconſultum 
-* into a full Aſſembly of the People, and named 
* | thoſe Commiſſioners thar were to put it in Exe- 

* cution. The Conſuls, to extricate themſelves D. H. L 8: 
- from this Perplexity, and to get over the Tri- Liv Dec. 1. 
bunes Oppoſition, carried their Tribunal out“ 

t of Rome, beyond the Juriſdiction of the Tri- 
— bunes, whoſe Power and Functions were con- 
n fined within the City Walls. The Conſuls then 
r ſent a Summons to the Plebeians that were to 
T march into the Field. Theſe, relying upon the 
5 | Tribune's oppoſition, did not appear, and were 
5s under no Apprehenſions, while that ſubſiſted, 
S. | that the Conſuls wou'd offer to ſeize them. But 
a thoſe Maziſtrates took another method to make 
y themſelves obeyed; and without ever return- 
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ing to Rome, being unwilling to have any Con- 


teit with the Tribunes, they gave order for de- 


moliſhing the Country Seats, and cutting down 


the Trees belonging to the chief Plebeians that 
had refuſed to attend their Summons. | 
This Military Execution brought the Peo- 
ple to their Duty; they immediately ran and 
offered themſelves before the Conſuls to receive 
their Commands. Every one took Arms; they 
marched againſt the Enemy; the War was car- 
ried on without any remarkable Succeſs; and 


the Conſuls detained the Soldiers in the Field as 
long as poſſible, to avoid new Seditions. 


But when they were returned, and the time 
was come for the Election of new Conſuls, 


Diſcord raged out again with more Fury than 


ever. The principal Men of the Senate, who 
were the moſt nearly touched by the Inquiſiti- 


on into the public Lands, deſigned that Poſt 
for Appius Claudius, the Son of him we have 


already ſpoke of. He had inherited from his 
Father a conſiderable Eſtate, a great number of 
Clients, and particularly that Haughtineſs and 
Reſolution which had made him ſo odious to 
the Multitude. Accordingly the People wou'd 
not hear of him, but demanded ſome of thoſe 
ancient Senators that had ſhewn themſelves 
moſt their Friends. Each Party remained obſti- 
nate in the Reſolution they had taken. The 
Senate flattered themſelves that they ſhau'd car- 
ry this Affair with a high hand in an Aſſembl 

by Centuries. The Conſuls call'd it as uſual, 
and according to the Power annexed to their 
Dignity ; but the People, by the inſtigation of 
their Tribunes, made fo much Noiſe, and there 


were ſuch violent and bitter Conteſts and Diſ- 
ſputes, that it was impoſſible to proceed to the 


Election 
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Election that Day. This was the private aim 
of the Tribunes, who with a Preſumptuouſneſs 
never before heard of, convened a ſecond Aſ- 


ſembly for next Day. The Conſuls and the Se- 


nate in a Body did not fail to be at it; and 
they a of the Tribunes by what Au- 
thority they durſt take upon them to preſide 
at the Election of Conſuls. They replyed, that 
their Concern for the People's welfare obliged 
them to prevent their having Tyrants impoſed up- 
on them for Magiſtrates; and that if the Senate 
did not chuſe Men of unqueſtionable Characters, 
they ſhou'd find ways to prevent any Election 
that might be prejudicial to the People. Some 
Senators, provoked at this Audaciouſneſs, were 
immediately for having the firſt Conſul name a 
Dictator; who by the ſovereign and abſolute 
Power of his Office, might ſeverely puniſh the 


Authors of theſe Innovations. But as there was 


room to fear that the People wou'd openly re- 
volt, the wiſer and more moderate part of the 
Senate thought it wou'd be im radiant in ſuch 
a Conjuncture to venture the ſupreme Autho- 


rity among a whole People work'd up to Fu- 


ry. A more gentle Courſe was taken. The 
Senate contented themſelves with creating an 
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Inter-Rex, as was practis'd under the Kings du- P. H. J. 8, 


ring any Vacancy of the Throne. This ſhort- 


lived Magiſtracy was given to A. Sempronius Tear of 
Atratinus, who delivered it over to Sp. Largius. Rome 


That Magiſtrate, who was of a Spirit inclining to 


a Reconciliation, repreſented to the Senate, that 


by continuing obſtinate to promote Appius to 
the Conſulate, they might at length rouſe up a 
dangerous Sedition, and riſque the loſing their 
Privilege of electing the Conſuls in an Aſſem- 
bly by Centuries, which made them always the 

|; Directors 
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Directors of that Election. That it nearly con- 
cerned them to avoid every thing with the 
28 Caution that might prejudice ſo valua- 

le a Prerogative, which they might make uſe 
of in Appius's behalf in ſome more favourable 
opportunity. In ſhort, the Inter-Rex managed 
both Parties ſo artfully, that he prevailed on 
each to abate ſomewhat of its Demands. It was 
agreed that the Election ſhou'd {till be made as 
ulual, and by the Votes of the Centuries ; but 
that upon this particular occaſion one of the 
Conluls ſhou'd be wholly in the nomination of 
the People, who ſhou'd chuſe which of the 
Senators or Conſulars they thought fit, and that 
the Senate ſhou'd appoint his Colleague. 

A Union being brought about upon theſe 
Conditions, they proceeded only for form ſake 
to the Election of the Conſuls. The Tribunes 
got that Dignity beſtowed upon C. Julius Iulus, 
whom every Body knew to be of the People's 
Party, and a Slave to the 'Tribunes. The Pa- 
tricians named for his Colleague ©. Fabius Vi- 
bulanus, deſcended of a Family made illuſtrious 
by almoſt continual Conſulates, and who with- 
out having ever offended the People, had ne- 
vertheleſs upon all Occaſions ſtood up for the 
Rights and Prerogatives of the Senate. 

The People flattered themſelves with hopes 
that having à Conſul at their Devotion, the 

ſhould now get the Commiſſioners to be named, 
and at length obtain the Partition of the Lands. 
But a plain Inſtance was then ſeen of the dif- 


ference there is between thoſe that raiſe them 


ſelves to high Dignities by baſe and abject Com- 
pliances, and thoſe generous Men whoſe Per- 
ſonal Merits, as well as Birth, naturally place 


thoſe Honours upon them. C. Julius did in- 
deed 
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deed make ſome light attempt to publiſh the 
Senatusconſultum, but ſcarce durſt he ſo much 
as maintain his Opinion againſt that of Fabius. 
The Senate's Conſul, if we may uſe ſuch an 
Expreſſion, had aſſumed ſo great a Superiority 
over the People's, tho' their Dignities were 
equal, that there ſeemed to be but one in the 
Republic all this Year. Fabius obliged him to 
go out of Rome along with him, and to march 
againſt the Ægui and the Veientes. They were 
Nations of Tu/cany that had made Inroads up- 
on the Territories of the Romans. Theſe latter 


; made Repriſals, and this Expedition terminated 


in the Ravage of the Country. 

Theſe petty Wars were the ordinary Expedi- 
ents uſed by the Conſuls, who to divert the 
common Complaints of the People, led them out 
of Rome upon that Pretence, and carried the 
War abroad with intent to give their Soldiers, 
at the Enemy's Coſt, a Subſiſtance that might 
make them forget their old Claims. But theſe 
continual Wars made them ſtill more fierce, 
and the next Peace generally revived, in thoſe 
unruly Spirits, the Diſcord which the War had 
only ſuſpended. 

It broke out afreſh upon the Election of the 
Conſuls. The People, being tied up to chuſe 
none but Nobles, cou'd at leaſt have wiſhed 
they might have had only ſuch of that Order 
as ſeemed to be Plebeians in their Inclination. 
They even affirmed loudly in the Aſſemblies, 
that *twas enough the People wou'd ſuffer the 
Conſuls to be always taken out of the Body of 
Patricians, without being forced to receive 
ſuch as were moſt averſe to the Partition of the 
Lands. 'The Senate, on the contrary, reſerved 
that Dignity only for thoſe in whom wy 
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found moſt Courage arid Reſolution; each Par- 
ty ſtood to its Pretenſions with equal warmth 


but at length the Affair was accommodated. 


They agreed to go by the ſame Rule as in the 


laſt Election. The People again named their 


Year of 
Rome 
272. 
Liv. l. 2. 
D. H. in 
1 
9. Zona- 
I. 2. 
Val. Mix. 
1 9. c. 3. 


Liv. Dec. 1 5 


J. 2. 


Conſul, tho” ſtill one of the Patricians it was 
Sp. Turius; and the Senate choſe C. Fabius; the 
Man that even in his Quzttorſhip had deſtroy- 
ed Caffius. The buſineſs then in agitation was 
to continue the War againſt the Aqui and the 
Tuſcaus, who had renewed their Incurſions. 
The new Conſuls ordered the People to take 


Arms, but a Tribune named Sp. Icilius vigo- 


rouſly oppoſed it. He declared he wou'd form 
the es oppoſition againſt all the Decrees that 
ſnou'd iſſue from the Senate, let it be upon 
what Affair it wou'd, till the „r 
was brought into the Aſſembly of the People, and 
the Commiſſioners named in purſuance thereof, 
That it was juſt the ſame thing to him whe- 
ther the Country was ravaged by Enemies, or 
unjuſtly poſſeſſed by. Uſurpers. In the mean 
while the Aqui and Veientes put all to Fire and 
Sword in the Territory of Rome, without the 
Senate's being able to find Troops to reſiſt them, 
thro' the Obſtinacy of the Tribune who hinder- 
ed their making any Levy. In this perplexity, 
Appius, whom we ſpoke of before, thought of 
an Expedient which proved very ſucceſsful. He 
repreſented thar the Power of the Tribuneſhip 
was formidable only by the Union of the Tri- 
bunes; and that if the oppoſition of a ſingle 
Tribune was of force to ſuſpend the Execution 


of a Decree of the Senate, it had the ſame Pre- 


rogative as to the Deliberations of his Col- 
leagues. That it was not impoſſible there 


might be a Jealouſie among them; that their 
buſineſs 
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buſineſs was to endeavour to bring it to a Di- 


' viſion, and privately to engage ſome one of 


them to enter into the Senate's Intereſts. 'This 
Advice was approved and followed; the Sena- 
tors applied themſelves to gain the Friendſhip 
ofthe Tribunes, and they ſucceeded : Four of 
that College declared in a public Aſſembly, 
that they cou'd not bear that the Enemies, by 
favour of the Diviſions that reigned in the Ci- 
ty, ſhou'd thus lay waſte the Country with Im- 
unity. {clias had the Shame and Mortifica- 
tion of ſeeing his Oppoſition over-ruled; the 
People took Arms, and followed the Conſuls 
to- the War. For ſeveral Years there'was a 


kind of alternative of Troubles at Home and 
Wars Abroad, nor cou'd the People all this 


while bring about the publication of the Law. 
They laid the whole blame upon the Conſuls, 
and to be revenged of them, Soldiers were 
found that were not aſhamed, at their return 
from the Army, to turn Accuſers or Witnef- 
neſſes againſt their Generals, as if they had want- 
ed Courage or Capacity in the Command of the 
Army. 
350 was a Conſul out of his Office, but he 
was immediately cited before the Aſſembly of the 
People, that is indecd before a Tribunal where 
his moſt inveterate Enemies were his Judges. 
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Thus Menenius, the Son of Agrippa, was accu- Year of 


ſed, upon pretence that during his Conſulate Rome 
the Enemy had taken the Fort of Cremera. The 7 


Tribunes, ©. Conſidius and 7. Genutius, loudly 


demanded his Death; but the Senate and all D. H. I. 9: 


his Friends ſolicited ſo carneſtly in his behalf, 
that he was only condemned to pay a Fine that 
amounted to two thouſand afes, that is, about 


twenty Crowns of our Money, a very incon- 
Wm es () ſiderable 
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ſiderable Sum with regard to the Time we write 
in, but of great conſequence in an Age, and 


in a Republic where the prime Magiſtrates 


lived by the. labour of their Hands. Nay we 
may reckon this Fine exceſſive, with reſpect to 
Menenius, whoſe Father had left him no other 
Patrimony but his Glory and his Poverty. His 
Friends offered generouſly to pay it for him, 
but he wou'd not ſuffer it; but pierced to the 
Heart with the Injuſtice and Ingratitude of his 
Fellow-Citizens, he ſhut himſelf up in his 
Houſe, where Grief and Hunger ſoon diſpatch- 
ed him. 


Year of The People fell next upon another Conſular, 
Rome named Spurins Servilins, who ſucceeded Mene- 


278. 


nius in the Conſulſhip. It was charged upon 
him as a Crime, that in a Battel, wherein he 
had defeated the Tu/cans, he had loſt ſome 
Troops by purſuing the Enemy with more Cou- 
rage than Prudence. But this was only the 
Pretence; the Victory he had gained was a full 
Apology for that fault. The real Crime of 
both theſe Conſulars was the having omitted, 
during their Conſulates, to name the Com- 
miſſioners that were to make the Partition of 

the Lands. | 
Servilius, tho' not unacquainted with the 
People's Bitterneſs againſt him, had recourſe 
neither to Intreaties, nor the Credit of his 
Friends to eſcape their Rage. He. faced the 
Danger boldly, and without changing either 
his Habit or his Countenance, appeared be- 
fore the Aſſembly of the People according to 
his Summons, and addreſſing his Speech to the 
Multitude; © If I am ſent for hither, ſays he, 
ce to give an Account of what paſs'd in the laſt 
© Battel where I commanded, I am ready . 
| | O 
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te do it. But if this is _ a Pretence to de- 


& ſtroy me, as I ſuſpect, 
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defire you wou'd 
fave me a needleſs Trouble. Here is my Body 
and my Life, which you may diſpoſe of juſt 


as you pleaſe. 


ple having cried out that he ſhou'd take Cou- 
rage, and go on with his Defence: “ Since Jam 
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to deal with Judges, and not with Enemies, 
added he, I am to inform you, Romans, that 
I was made Conſul with Hirginius at a time 
when the Enemy was Maſter of the Coun- 
try, and Famine and Diſſention raged in the 
City. It was in this perplexing Conjuncture 
that I was called to the Government of the 
State. I marched againſt the Enemies, whom 
I defeated in two Battels, and forced to ſhut 
themſelves up in their Towns. And while 
they were in a manner block'd up there by 
the Terror of your Arms, I ravaged their 
Territory in my turn; I got a prodigious 
quantity of Corn which I brought to Rome, 
where I reſtored Plenty. W hat fault have I 
committed thus far? Am I guilty of any 
Crime in having won two Victories ? 
But, ſay my Adverſaries, I loſt a great ma- 
ny Men in the laſt Engagement : Are Bat- 
tels then to be fought againſt Nations long 
hardened to War, and that defend them- 
ſelves ſtoutly, without Blood being ſhed on 
both ſides? What Deity has undertaken for 
the Roman People that they ſhall gain Victo- 
ries without Loſs? Is any Man here to learn, 
that Glory is acquired only by great Dan- 
ger? I engaged with Troops more nume- 
rous than thoſe you truſted to my Conduct; 
however, after an obſtinate Fight I broke 
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« them. I put their Legions in diſorder, and 
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at length they fled. Cou'd I refuſe to follow 
Victory, when ſhe went before me? Was it 
indeed in my Power to reſtrain your Soldi- 
ers, Who were carried away by their Courage, 
and who warmly purſued a ſcattered Ene- 
my? If I had ſounded a Retreat, if J had 
led our Soldiers back to their Camp, wou'd 
not your Tribunes this Day have accuſed meg 
of having an Underſtanding with the Foe? If 
your Enemies rallied again, if they were ſup- 
ported by a Body ot Troops that advanced 
to their Aid; in a word, if we were obliged 
to begin the Battel quite afreſh; and if in 
this Action J loſt ſome Men, is it not the 
uſual chance of War? Can you find Gene- 
rals that will undertake the Command of your 
Armies, if you make it a condition that they 
ſhall bring home again to Rome every Sol- 
dier that goes out with them into the Field? 
Do not then enquire whether at the end of 


a Battel I have loſt ſome Men, but judge 


of my Conduct by my Victory, and by the 
Effects of that Victory. If it be true that I 
drove your Enemies out of your Territory 
that I killed great numbers of their Men in 
two Battels; that I forced the ſhattered Re- 
mains of their Armies to ſhut themſelves up 
in their ſtrong Towns; and that I enriched 
Rome and your Soldiers with the Booty which 
they got in the Enemy's Country: Let your 
Tribunes ſtand up and tell me to my Face 
wherein I have failed in the Duties of a good 
General. But that is not what I fear; theſe 
Accuſations are only uſed as a Colour for 
their exerciſing with impunity the Hatred 
and Animolity which they bear to the Se- 
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in the Ro MAN REPUBLIC. 


nate and the whole Order of Patricians. My 
true Crime, as well as that of the illuſtrious 
Menenius, is our neither of us having nomi- 
nated, during our Conſulates, thoſe Decem- 
virs whom you have ſo long ſighed for. But 
was it poſſible we ſhou'd do it in the hurry 
and tumult of Arms, and while our Enemies 
were at our Gates, and Diſcord in the City ? 
And if we cou'd have done it, know, Ro- 
mans, that Servilius wou'd never have given 


Authority to a Law which cannot be put in 


practice without raiſing a general diſturbance 
in every Family, without occaſioning an in- 
finite number of Law-Suits, and without 
ruining the chief Families of the Republic, 
and who are her firmeſt Support. Will you 
never ask any thing of the Senate but what 
is prejudicial to the common good of our 
Country, and never ask but only by Sediti- 
ons? If a Senator dares but repreſent to you 
the Injuſtice of your Pretenſions; if a Con- 


ſul does not ſpeak the ſeditious Language of 


your Tribunes; if he defends couragiouſly 
the Sovereign Power with which he is in- 
veſted, you immediately cry out, A Tyrant! 
Scarce is he out of his Poſt, but he is over- 
whelmed with Accuſations. Thus by your 
unjuſt Plebiſcitum you took away the Life 
of Menenius, no leſs a great Captain than a 
good Citizen. Ought you not to die with 
ſhame at the Thoughts of having ſo cruelly 
perſecuted the Son of that Menenius Agrippa 
to whom you are obliged for your Tribunes, 
and for that very Power which now makes 
you ſo furious? You may perhaps think I 
ſpeak with too much freedom in the preſent 
State of my Fortune; but I fear not Death; 

8 e condemn 
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: & condemn me if you dare; life. cannot but 
« be inſupportable to a General, that is re- 

c duced to anſwer for his very Victories : 
„% And at worſt, to undergo the ſame Fate 

& with Menenius can never be a Diſhonour to 

SMC . | 

Tear of This generous Patrician diſperſed the danger 
Romez78. hy his Courage ; and the People, aſhamed of 
the Death of” Menenius, durſt not condemn 
Servilius, who was acquitted by. a majority of 
Livy.1.2. Voices. The Preſervation of that aner, | 
P. H. l. . eſcaped from the Fury of the Tribunes, did 
not make them abate any thing of their Pre- 
tenſions as to the Diviſion of the Lands. 
They continued to infect the Multitude with 

the uſual Poiſon of their ſeditious Harangues; 
at length, one of thoſe Tribunes, named Cz. 
D. H. 1. 9. Genutius, a daring enterprizing Man, and not 
Uneloquent, publickly cited L. Emilius Mam- 
. M mercus and Yop. Julius, both Conſuls that Year, 
to nominate immediately the Commiſſioners, 
that, according to the Senatusconſultum, were 
to proceed upon the Partition of the Lands, 
and upon I UP Land-maks, that might 

put a ſtop to all Uſurpations for the future. 
I be two Conſuls, to elude his Demand, at 

firſt excuſed themſelves from taking cogni- 

zance of an Affair that paſt ſo long before their 
Conſulate: And to give an appearance of Ju- 
ſtice to a Refuſal, that indeed proceeded only 

from their concern for the Intereſt of their 

Body, they added that that Senatusconſultum 

was become void by inexecution; and that e- 

very body muſt know there was this difference 
between Laws, and the mere Decrees of the 

Senate, that the one were perpetual and 
inviolable, where the Senatuscotſulta were of 
| no 
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no longer duration, than the Magiſtracy of 


him to whom their Execution was committed 

The Tribune, without giving any heed to 
that Diſtinction, wou'd gladly have attacked 
thoſe Magiſtrates directly; but as he foreſaw it 
wou'd be no eaſie matter to ruin two Conſuls, 
while they were actually inveſted with the So- 
vereign Power, he turned his Reſentment up- 
on A. Manlius, and L. Furius, whoſe Offices. 
were but juſt expired. He cited them before 


the Aſſembly of the People; and accuſed them 


of having neglected to name the Commiſſioners, 
with intent to deprive their poor Citizens and 
brave Soldiers of the Share which they had 
ſo well deſerved in the conquered Lands. That 
furious Tribune exhorted the People to do 
Juſtice to themſelves, and added, that there 


was no way butthe Puniſhment of thoſe great 


Criminals, and the Terror of ſuch an Exam- 
pre, to reduce their Succeſſors to execute at 
ength the Senatusconſultum; and with horri- 
ble Oaths, that he wou'd proſecute this Af- 
fair to the Death, he appointed the Day when 
the People ſhou'd inquire into it. This Accu- 
ſation and theſe violent Menaces alarm'd the 
Senate. They ſaw, with no leſs Indignation 
than Sorrow, that the Tribunes aimed equally 
at their Lives and their Fortunes, and that 
there ſeemed to be a laid Deſign of making 
away with all the Senators one after another. 
Every one blamed himſelf for his Patience 
and Moderation : Several private Councils 
were held, the reſult of which remained buried 
in a profound Secrecy. In the mean while, 
the People, who triumphed beforehand, in- 
ſolently boaſted that in ſpite of all the Senate's 


Artifices, the Law for the Diviſion of the 
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Lands ſhou'd now pals, nay that it ſhou'd be 
ſealed too with the Blood of thoſe that had 
oppoſed it, and that the Death of Caſſius ſhou'd 


not go unrevenged. The Senate equally concealed 


Id. D. H. 
Ibid. 1 9. 


Zonaras. 


their Fear and their Reſentment. But the 


very Day before this great matter was to be 


decided, Genutius was found Dead in his Bed, 
without the leaſt Marks of Poiſon or any other 
Violence. His Body was laid out in the Fo- 
rum; and the common People, whoſe Minds 


_ eaſily run into Superſtition, imagined that the 


Gods diſapproved his yy ey tho' the wi- 


{er ſort were inclined to ſu 


tricians had been the Miniſters of the Deity. 


Nevertheleſs, this Religious Notion, which had 
got Poſſeſſion of the Spirits of the Multitude, 
inſpired them with a great Veneration for the 
Senate, in whoſe Favour Heaven ſeemed to 
have declared in fo viſible a manner. The 
Partition of the Lands was not ſo much as 
mentioned for ſome time afterwards. The 
Tribunes were confounded, and the Senate 
might have reſumed all their Authority, if up- 
on this Revolution they had not gone about ro 
ſtrain it too high. * 

There was occaſion for raiſing of Troops, 
and liſting the Legions to march againſt the E- 
nemy. The Conſuls, guarded by their Lictors, 
held their Tribunal as uſual in the Forum; and 
to make the People feel their Power, either 
fined or whipt thoſe Citizens that did not ap- 
pear the very moment they were called to 
give their Names, and often without the leaſt re- 
gard to Juſtice. A Proceeding ſo ſevere already 


began to alienate the People's Hearts ; and the 


unjuſt and violent manner, in which the Con- 
ſuls attempted to liſt for a common Soldier 


pect that ſome Pa- 
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a Plebeian that had been Centurion, made their 
Diſcontent break out into Action. | 

This Plebeian, named Yolero, had diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf in the Wars by his Valour, and 


was eſteemed a good Officer. Nevertheleſs, Liv nec.1; 
without regard to his paſt Services, or the 1. 2. 

Poſts he had born, he was ſtmmoned to liſt Tear of 
himſelf as a common Soldier. He refuſed to komen. 


obey, and complain'd publickly that the Con- 
ſuls only wanted to diſgrace him becauſe he 
was a Plebeian. Thoſe Magiſtrates, upon his 
refuſal, ſent a Li&or” to ſeize him; and upon 


his making reſiſtance, ordered that he ſhou'd 


be beaten with Rods, a Puniſhment which 
the Generals uſed to inflict upon their muti- 
nous Soldiers. They go to take hold of his 
Perſon z but Yolero full of Courage and In- 
dignation pufhes back the Lictor, and ſtriking 
him a Blow on the Face implores the Pro- 
tection of the Tribunes. As they ſeemed to 


give no regard to his Cries: © I appeal to the 


„People, ſays he, addreſſing himſelf to the 
* Conſuls, ſince our Tribunes, intimidated by 
&« your Power, had rather ſes a Citizen a- 
6 buſed even in their Preſence, than expoſe 
„ themſelves to be ſtrangled in their Beds 


© like Genutius. Then turning to the People, 
who ſeemed provoked at the Violence that was 


offered him © Aſſiſt me, Comrades, cried he; 
“ we have no other Remedy left us againſt ſo 
6 great a Tyranny but Force. 


'The People animated by this Diſcourſe take 


Fire, rife up, attack the Lictors that guarded 


the Conſuls. They break their Faſces, they 
diſperſe them; the Majeſty of the Conſul- 


and 
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and the Conſuls are forced to fly and hide 
themſelves. | 

'The Senate immediately meets; the Con- 
ſuls make their Report of Yolero's Rebellion, 
and conclude, that he ought to be puniſhed 
as a Diſturber of the public Peace, and 
thrown down from the Tarpeian Rock. The 


Tribunes, onthe contrary, demand Juſtice up- 


on the Conſuls, and complain that thoſe Ma- 
giſtrates, in Contempt of the Lex Valeria, and 


of an Appeal to the Aſſembly of the Roman 


People, ſhou'd offer to ſcourge a braye Citizen 
in 10 ignominous a manner, as if he had been 
the vileſt Slave: A new cauſe of Diſſention 
between thoſe two Orders of the Republic. 
Holero, who fear'd the Power of the Conſuls, 
demanded the Tribuneſhip, which he looked 
upon as an inviolable 4/y/a4m, which would 
ſhelter him from the Fury of his Enemies. 


To obtain that Office, he boaſted in a public 


Aſſembly, that if ever he were inveſted with 
that Dignity, he wou'd take ſuch methods, that 


Senate's Power for the future. 

The Plebeians, who were always the Majo- 
rity in thoſe Aſſemblies, charmed with the 
hopes which Yolero gave them, * him all 
their Voices. He was elected Tribune, in 
ſpite of all the Cabals and Brigues of the Pa- 
tricians; he entered upon the Exerciſe of that 
Function in the Conſulate of L. Pinarius 
and P. Furius. The People, who obſerved 
every Step he took, expected that to revenge 


himſelf of the two Conſulars, who had ill treated 


him, he wou'd immediately proſecute them 
in the way of Juſtice ; but he had farther Views. 
” | He 
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He turned his Reſentment upon the whole 
Body of the Senate, and undertook to deprive 


them of the Authority they had in the Electi- 


on of the Tribunes. 

We have already ſaid, that there was then 
but two ways of convening the Aſſemblies of 
the Roman People, one by Curiæ, and the o- 
ther by Centuries. The . — between them 
was, that in the Aſſemblies by Curiæ the 
Voices were counted by their Number, which 
gave the People the Superiority ; whereas in 
the Aſſemblies by Centuries, as the very Pa- 
tricians themſelves compoſed more Centuries 


than all the r the Advantage lay wholly 


on their ſide. In other reſpects, the way of 
convening both thoſe Aſſemblies was the ſame; 
that Prerogative belonged to the Senate: And 


as in thoſe Days none but Patricians cou'd be 
Augurs, they were the Men that took the 


Auſpices. Polero perceiving that the Autho- 
rity of thoſe Augurs, joyned to that of the 
Senate, had a great Influence in both Aſſem- 
blies, reſolved to remove the Election of the 
Tribunes out of the Aſſembly by Curiæ into 
an Aſſembly held another way. 


He repreſented to the People in a general D. H. J. g; 
Aſſembly, that the Senate and Patricians were 
_ abſolute Maſters of the Government; that the 


chief Dignities of the Republic, all Offices 
Civil and Military, and thoſe of the Prieſt- 
hood it ſelf, were confined to their Order. 
That beſides theſe particular Advantages, they 
had alſo the Prerogative of determining by 
a Senatusconſultum when any Aſſembly ſhould 
be held, of preſiding in it, of preparing the 
Deliberations by 2 which the Minitters 
of Religion, Patricians by Birth, always inter- 

| | preted 
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preted according to the Views and Intereſts 
of their own Order ; and laſtly, that a new 
Senatusconſultum muſt be obtained to confirm 
what was there reſolved on. That by means 
of theſe various Privileges which they had got 
into their own Hands, they had but little leſs 
Power in the Aſſemblies held by Curie, tho” 
there the Voices were gathered by Tale, than 
in thoſe where the Votes were reckoned ouy 
by Centuries. That it was high time to break 
aſl theſe Chains, which the Senate had formed 


to ſhackle the Suffrages of the Plebeians. He 


demanded that in the Election of Tribunes at 
leaſt they ſhou'd be permitted to convene a 
third kind of Aſſembly to be held by Tribes, 


wherein the Votes ſhou'd go by their Number 


as in that of the Curiæ; but where all the 
Roman Citizens that then compoſed the thirty 
Tribes, as well the Inhabitants of the Coun- 
try, as thoſe of the City, ſnou'd equally be allowed 
a Vote. That they ſhou'd not for the future 
have occaſion to obtain the Senatusconſultum, 
which till then had been neceſſary, both for 
the Convocation of the Aſſembly, and the Ra- 
tification of what was decreed in it. That 
the Tribunes ſhou'd of themſelves have Power 


to make ſuch Convocation for the Election of 
their Succeſſors, and that the Conſuls ſhou'd 


never more have any thing to do in it. That 
they ſhou'd alfo exclude the Augurs, who ne- 
ver failed to find Flaws inall Elections that were 
not agreeable to the Senate; and laſtly, that 
thoſe Elections which before were always to 
be confirmed by a Decree of the Senate, ſhouw'd 
for the future be ratified only by a Plebi/citum, 
that is to ſay, by an Order of the People. 


All 
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All the Plebeians warmly declared for a Pro- 
poſal, which by freeing them and their Magi- 
ſtrates from their dependance upon the Con- 
ſuls, brought a new Acceſſion of Power to the 
People at the expence of the Authority of the 
Senate. The Conſuls, on the other hand, the 
Senate and the whole Order of Patricians op- 
poſed it with all their might. They repre- 
ſented in divers Aſſemblies held upon this Af- 
fair, that ſo dangerous a Law cou'd not be re- 
ceived without adaring Contempt of the Gods, 
and of all that was moſt holy in Religion, and 
that it muſt break thoſe Bonds which tied the 
Citizens one to another, and ruin that Sub- 
ordination, which was ſo neceſſary for the 
maintaining of Peace and Union among the 
ſeveral Orders of the State. Each Party ſtood 
up for their Pretenſions with equal Animoſity. 
It was the common Subject of all Diſputes 
between thoſe two Orders of the Common- 
wealth. The Conteſt about the Partition of 
the Lands was dropt ; all the Endeavours of 


the Great, and of the People ſeemed to be 


fixed upon the Deciſion of this Affair, nor 
cou'd any Man foreſee which way it wou'd 


end. 


A dreadful Peſtilence, which infected both 
the City and Country, interrupted the courſe 
of heb Diſſentions. Each being taken up 
with his particular Loſſes and his own Preſer- 
vation, leſs Attention was given to the Bufi- 
neſs of the Public. But this Calamity proving 
as ſhort as it was violent, the Tribunes imme- 
diately reſumed their Proſecution of the Law 
Lee by Yolero. That popular Magiſtrate 
being juſt out of his Office, the People, who 
thought they cou'd not ſucceed without his 

Aſſiſtance, 
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Aſſiſtance, continued him in the Tributieſhip | 


for the following Year, notwithſtanding all the 
Senate's Oppoſition. 

The Senate thought it neceſſary to ſet up 
againſt him a Man of a reſolute Character, and one 
not to be ſhaken by the Clamours and Menaces 
of the People. They pitched upon Appius Clau- 
dins, and raiſed him to the Conſulſhip without 


his participation. It was obſerved that he was 


D. H. 9 ſo far from making Intereſt for that high Poſt, 


that he did not ſo much as appear in the Aſſem- 
bly on the Day of Election. He had inherited 
his Father's inviolable adherence to the Senate's 
Intereſts; but the heroical Conſtancy of the 


former was degenerated into Severity in the 


Son. Re was a Man naturally Haughry, tho” 
without Ambition, was always for carrying 
things with a high Hand, and for owing no- 
thing to Perſuaſion, or to that artful Manage- 
ment which is ſo neceſſary to the Government 
of a free People. They gave him for his Col- 
legue . Quintius, who was of a Character di- 
rectly oppoſite, naturally mild and inſinuating, 
and one that had found ways to get the love of 
the People, tho' he was at the Head of the 
Party that was againſt them. The Senate choſe 
him on purpoſe, hoping that his Counſels and 


Example wou'd ſoften what was too harſh and 


haughty in the Manners of Appius. 

Theſe two Conſuls being entered upon the 
Execution of their Office, intanediate)y: con- 
vened the Senate. The buſineſs was to think 
of the moſt proper methods for hindering the 
Publication of eros Law. 


Appius adviſed, that upon ſome Pretence, 
which is never wanting between Neighbours, 
a new War ſhou'd be immediately undertaken. 

| | He 
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He repreſented, that the Senate being to go- 
vern a People of an unquiet Genius, greedy of 
Novelties, and incited by ſeditious Tribunes, 
Experience had ſhewn that they cou'd never 
have Peace within the State, but when they 
carried the War abroad, and led the People out 
of a City where Idleneſs nouriſhed a Spirit of 
Murmuring and Rebellion. 

Ne was of a contrary Opinion; he ſaid, 
he thought it unjuſt to make War upon Nati- 


ons againſt which the Republic had not then 


any Cauſe of Complaint; that the People them- 
ſelves wou'd quickly perceive the Senate's in- 
tent in them, and if they refuſed to take Arms, 


they muſt uſe force to compel them ; which 


could not fail of raiſing a Sedition, wherein it 
was to be fear'd the Majeſty of the Senate 
might be expoſed to Inſults. As Quintius was 
this Month in Poſſeſſion of the Lickors, and of 
the chief Authority, his Collegue was obliged 


to wy to his Sentiments, which were follow- 
ed 


y the Majority of the Senate. 

In the mean time Holero, being fully reſolved 
to effect his Deſigns, was no ſooner entered 
upon his ſecond Tribunate, but he propoſed a- 
new the Law for Aſſemblies of the People by 


Tribes. He added, in Conjunction with his 


Collegues, that he demanded in favour of the 
People, that the Aidiles ſhou'd be choſe in 
them as well as the Tribunes, and that the 
ſhou'd have cognizance of all Affairs which 
the People had a Right to determine. Which 
indeed was neither more nor leſs than convey- 
ing the whole Authority of the Government 
out of the Hands of the Senate, into thoſe of 
the People. The Senate was convened again 
upon theſe extraordinary Propoſals, OQuintius, 
"0 | naturally 
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naturally good-natured, anda thorough Republi- 
can, tho' without being popular, was for con- 
ceding {ſomewhat in favour of a brave People, 
from whom, he ſaid, the Republic daily re- 
ceived important Services. But Appius, haughty 
and ſevere, averred, that they ſhou'd betray the 
Senate by an Indulgence which would ſhow 
not ſo much the Mercy as the Weakneſs of the 
Goverament. 'That the Tribunes, when they 
had thus ftrip'd them of their Power, wou'd 
not perhaps leave them ſo much as their Robes 
bordered with Purple, and the Enſigns of their 
Dignity. He concluded, that after ſo many 
vain Speeches which had been made upon this 


ſame Subject, nothing but a bold ſtroke of Au- 


thority was capable of putting a ſtop to the 
ſeditious Enterprizes of the Tribunes. That 


the Patricians, with their Clients, ought to 


take Arms, drive the People out of the Forum, 


and fall upon all without diſtinction that durſt 
to be the Protectors of ſo pernicious a Law. 
This Advice was rejected as too violent, and 
even dangerous. The Senate came to a Tem- 
perament; they deſired of the Tribunes 
that they wou'd baniſh out of the pub- 
lic Aſſemblies thoſe tumultuous Conteſts and 


Diſputes, in the confuſion of which, it was 


difficult to diſtinguiſh what was Juſtice and 
what Reaſon; that the Conſuls too might peacea- 
bly, and without interruption, repreſent to the 


People the true Intereſts of the Common- 
wealth; and that then they might in concert 


Id. D. H. 


agree upon ſuch meaſures as ſhou'd be moſt con- 
formable to the common good of the People 


and of the Senate. 


The Tribunes durſt not refuſe to come into 


ſo equitable a Propoſal. Quintius mounted the 
Roſtrumz 


in the ROMAN REPUBLIC. 

Roſtrum; he ſpoke in ſo lively and ſo affectio- 
nate a manner of the Advantages of Peace, 
and the Calamities that attended Diviſions and 
Innovations in the Laws, that if Appius had 
not ſpoken immediately after him, the People 
ſeemed inclined to have rejected Yolero's Pro- 
poſal. pus 

But that Conſul, who underſtood no way of 
dealing with Men, but in a haughty and im- 
perious manner, inſtead of making the true Uſe 
of the Impreſſion which his Collegue's 
Diſcourſe had made in the Minds of his Au- 
dience, fell into Invectives, which had the ve- 

ſame Effect as the ſeditious Harangues of 
tha Tribunes, and only irritated the Plebeians 
afreſh, and gave them a new Averſion to the 
Senate. He upbraided them in Expreſſions 
diſagreeable to the Senate it ſelf, and odious to 
the People, with their firſt Deſertion upon the 
Mons Sacer, and the Erection of the Tribune- 
ſhip,which he ſaid was extorted from the Senate, 
only by an open Revolt, and the Danger of a 
Civil War: That it was no wonder a Tribu- 
nal ſet up by Rebels ſhou'd produce nothing 
but Tumults and Diſcords, which wou'd ne- 
ver end but with the entire Subverſion of the 
Republic ; that even already few or no Foot- 
ſteps were left of the ancient Form of Go- 
vernment: That the moſt facred Laws were 
aboliſhed ; the Conſular Power deſpiſed, and 
the Dignity of the Senate debaſed That their 
| Impudence was now grown to ſuch a heighth, 
that they were for excluding from Elections the 
Senatus-Conſulta and the Auſpices, that is to 
ſay, all that was moſt Sacred and moſt Vene- 
rable in Religion and the State: That e'er long, 


together with a new Government, they wou'd 
R | introduce 
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introduce into Rome ſtrange Gods; that they 
wou'd quite aboliſh the Senate, whoſe Power 


they were actually diminiſhing every Day, in 


order to raiſe upon its Ruins a Supreme Coun- 


cil of the Tribunes of the People. He prayed 
ITE 


the Gods to take away his L rather tt 

ſuffer him to be Spectator of ſo ſtrange a Re- 
volution. And to give you at once, adds he 
< turning to the People,' a full Knowledge of 
my Sentiments, I declare that I will for e- 
ver conſtantly oppoſe the Promulgation of 
cc ſo unjuſt a Law; and I hope before your 
« Tribunes have brought it to bear, I ſhall 
c“ make you know the Extent of the Power of 
&« a Conſul. 


It was not without the hotteſt Rage and In- 


8 that the People heard ſo injurious 
a Diſcourſe. The oldeſt of the Tribunes, named 
Lectorius, who was accounted one of the braveſt 
Soldiers in the Republic, anſwered him, that 
no Body was then to learn that he came of a 
Family wherein Inſolence and Inhumanity were 


Hereditary; that his Father was the moft 


bitter Enemy the People ever had, and that 
he himſelf was leſs their Conſul than their 
Tyrant. But that he declared to him in his 
turn, that ſpite of his Dignity, and his Power 
of a Conſul, the Elections of the 'Tribunes 
and that of the AEdiles ſhou'd for the future 


be made in the Comitia of Tribes. He ſwore 
by all that was moſt Sacred, that he wou'd 


loſe his Life, or get the Law paſs'd that very 


Day. At the ſame time he commanded the 


Conſul to depart the Aſſembly, that he might 


make no Diſturbance in the Collection of the 
Suffrages. 


Appius 
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Azpius deſpiſed his Order, and cried out to 
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him that he muſt needs know that tho' a p. H. ibid 


without any real Magiſtracy, and whoſe 


whole Power conſiſted in forming an Oppo- 


ſition to ſuch Decrees of the Senate as might 


be prejudicial to the Plebeians. Thereupon 


calling about him his Relations, his Friends 
and his Clients, who were very numerous, he 
3 to oppoſe Force to Force. Lectorius 

aving conferr'd tumultuouſly with his Col- 


legues, cauſed Proclamation to be made by a 
Herald, that the College of Tribunes decreed 


that the Conſul ſhould be led to Priſon: 
And immediately an Officer belonging to that 
Tribune had the Preſumption to Ar to ſeize 
upon the chief Magiſtrate of the Republic. 
But the Senators, the Pazricians, and that 
multitude of Clients which attended Appius, 
placed him in the middle of 'em, and repulſ- 
ed the Officer. Lectorius, tranſported with 
Anger, advanced himſelf to ail him, and 
called upon the People for their Aid. The 
Multitude riſes; the moſt mutinous joyn the 
Tribune; nothing is heard but confuſed Cries 
Rn from mutual Animoſity. From 

eproaches they quickly come to Blows; and 
as in thoſe Days it was unlawful to wear 
Swords in the City, each Party makes Arms 


of Benches, or Stones, or any thing they can 


lay Hands on. It is very likely this Commo- 
tion had not ended without the ſpilling of 
much Blood, had not Quintius got fome Con- 
ſulars and ancient Senators to convey Ap- 
pius from this Tumult, while he laboured to 
appeaſe the Tribunes. But Night com- 
ing on, more * any thing elſe, * 

| 2 the 


Tribune, he was no more than a private Man, l. 9. 
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the two Parties, equally irritated againſt each 
other, to ſeparate. | 

The Tumult began again next Morning. 
The People ſpirited up by their Tribunes, and 
eſpecially by Lectorius who had been wounded 
the Night before, get Poſſeſſion of the Ca- 

itol, fortify themſelves there, and ſeem re- 
2 to begin an open War. The Senate 
on their part aſſembles, as well to deliberate 
upon Ways to quiet the Sedition, as to recon- 
cile the two Conſuls; the firſt of which being 
the more moderate, was for conceding ſome- 
thing in Favour of the People, whereas Ap- 
pius proteſted, that he wou'd ſooner die than 
conſent to give up the leaſt point to a ſeditious 
Rabble. This Diſorder laſted ſeveral Days. 
Quintius, who was not diſagreeable to the Mul- 
titude, accoſts the Tribunes, ſooths them, and 
intreats them to ſacrifice their private Reſent- 
ments to the Public Good, and to reſtore the 
City to Peace and Concord. The Tribunes 
anſwer, that his Collegue was the Man he 
Mou'd apply to, and that he alone, was the 
Cauſe of the Diviſion that raged in the Repub- 
lic. That they thought it was no unjuſt thing 
they propoſed, in demanding that the Election 
of Tribunes ſhou'd be made only in an Aſ- 
ſembly by Tribes. That this excluded neither 


the Senators, nor the Patricians, nor the 


Knights, who all were inſcribed in ſome of the 
Thirty Tribes, and conſequently wou'd always 
have their weight in the Aſſemblies by Tribes 


as private Citizens. That the People deſired only 


that they might not preſide in them, and that 
this Honour might be allowed their particular 
Magiſtrates. That whenever this unexceptionable 
Law was admitted, the City wou'd quickly be 
_— = reſtored 
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reſtored to Peace; tho' they wou'd not howe- 
ver ſay, that they wou'd deſiſt from proſecut- 
ing Appius afterwards, for having wounded 
Leforius, whole Perſon was Sacred. 1 

* replied with much Gentleneſs, that 
in ſo great a Diſorder as had then happened, 
it was impoſſible to charge Appius with the 
Tribune's Wound ſooner than any Body elſe; 


that he wou'd have them forget this particu» 


lar Injury for the ſake of the Public Peace, 
and make a Compliment of it to the Senate. 
From thence he took occaſion to inſinuate to 
them, that it was not unlikely the Senate, 
with their uſual Goodneſs, might comply with 
the Law in favour of the People, if they re- 
ferred it abſolutely to their Deciſion; that 
this was perhaps the ſureſt way to ſucceed: 
Whercas if the People pretended to carry it 
by Force, there would always be found a 
great number of Young Senators and Patrici- 
aus that would make it a point of Honour to 
reſiſt him. 

The Tribunes, who knew Quintius's Pru- 
dence, were well ſatisfied he wou'd never 
have made them ſuch Advances without being 
beforchand aſſured of the Senate's Diſpoſition : 
And all that was now to be done was by a 
ſeeming Deference to ſave the Honour of that 
Body. 'The Tribunes, contented with having 
the eſſential part granted them, did not quar- 
rel about the Form: They aſſured Ouintius 
that the People wou'd ſtand to whatever he 
ſhou'd 5 with the Senate on their part. 
The Tribunes took this courſe the more rea- 
dily, becauſe it did not at all bind their Suc- 
ceſſors, who might reſume the Proſecution of 


the Law the next Vear, if the Senate's Re- 
3 ſolutions 
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ſolutions were not ſuch as the People ex- 
pected. 

Ovintius having left the Tribunes, convened 
the Senate, to whom he gave an Account of 
their preſent Inclination. He then asked the 
Opinion of the Conſulars, beginning with P. 
Palerins Publicola. That Senator faid, that 
the Tribune's Wound not being the effect of | 
any perſonal Quarrel between Appins and Le- ö 
forius, he thought the Reſentment of it 
ſhou'd be buried in an Oblivion of the Tu- 
mult it ſelf that had occaſioned it. But that 
as to the Main of the Queſtion, which was 
whether they ſhou'd allow Aſſemblies to be 
held without a Senatusconſultum, and without 
Auſpices, he ſhou'd guide himſelf for his 
particular by what ſhou'd be determined by 
. of Voices. It is probable, this Con- f 
ular did not think fit to explain himſelf firſt 6 
upon ſo delicate a Point, for fear of drawing | 
upon himſelf the Hatred of the People, to 
whom he was already but too odious for the 
Death of Caſſius, whole Accuſer he had been. 
The Affair was diſputed with great warmth, 
But Quintius, who was naturally perſuaſive 
| managed the ſeveral Spirits he had to dea 
with ſo arrfully, that he at length brought 
the Senate to yield to the People this other 
part alſo of their Authority. Appius oppoſed 
it with all his might; he called both Gods 
and Men to witneſs, that the Republic was 

betrayed, and that they were ſubmitting to a 

Law more detrimental to the lawful Autho- 

rity of the Senate, than thoſe which had 

been promulgated upon the Mons Sacer. But 
he cou'd not ſhake the Reſolution of the 
ancient Senators: They very well knew, _ 
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tho' the Conſul depended only upon the Se- 
nate, each particular Senator was in the 
Power of the People, who ſince the buſineſs 
of Coriolanus had created themſelves a right of 
trying the Patricians. Thus either the Love 
of Peace, or Fear of the 'Tribunes Reſent- 
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ment, united moſt of the Voices in Quintiuss mar of 
Opinion. The Law was: publiſhed with the Rome 282. 
Conſent of both Orders, and they now for P. H. 1.9. 


the firſt time elected Tribunes in an Aſſem- 1 


bly convened 25 Tribes. The Patricians 
withdrew themſelves from it, that they might 
not be mingled with the baſeſt of the Rab- 
ble; they were led by Appius, who was yet 
more provoked with the Senate than with the 
People themſelves. He faid it was fcandalous 
in the Senate to abandon him in an Enterprize 
which they themſelves had engaged him in, 
by raiſing him to a Dignity which he never 


__ courted. He employed it afterwards only to 


make the Plebeiaus feel that the Victory which 
their Tribunes had gained, had not intheleaſt 
uelled his Courage. 

The #9quz and the Volſci during theſe Diviſi- 
ons, according to their old Cuſtom, had made In- 
roads upon the Territories of the Republic. 
The Roman Legions were compoſed wholly of 
the Roman People, who were Citizens and 
Soldiers at the | ni time. The two Conſuls 
divided them between them; Quintius marched 
againſt the Æqui, and Aw commanded the 
Army appointed againſt the Yol/ci. That Ge- 
neral ſeeing himſelf now out of Rome, and 
poſſeſſed of the abſolute Authority of a Mili- 
tary Command, cauſed Diſcipline to be ob- 
ſerved with a Severity, which the Soldiers look- 
ed upon not ſo much a neceſſary Regula- 

P 4 it; 
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rity, as a Revenge for things paſt. The Ri- 
gorouſneſs with which he uſed his Power 
irritated the whole Army. Centurions and 
Soldiers, all murmured at the General's Orders. 
A ſort of Conſpiracy was formed, leſs againſt 
his Life than againſt his Glory: The Soldiers, 
to hinder him from conquering and ſo re- 
ceiving the Honours of 1 reſolved by 
Agreement not to oppoſe the Enemies Enter- 
prizes. The Voſci having offered Battel, and 
Appius having drawn his Army out of their 


Camp to fight them, the Romans at the ap- 


proach of the Enemy threw away their Arms, 
and fled ſhamefully, thinking they did not 


Pay too dear tor theatfront they put upon their 


general, if it coſt them only the loſs of their 
own Honour. 


Appius in deſpair runs every way to rally 


and bring them on again to. the Figttt. He 
intreats and threatens in vain z ſome get out 


of the way to avoid receiving his Commands; 


others without being in the leaſt wounded 
ſhew him Bandages, which they had put on 
purpoſe about the ſound parts of their Body, 
and call out that they muſt be led back to 
the Camp to be dreſt: All ruſh into it 
without waiting for Orders ſo to do. The 
Folſci take Advantage of this Confuſion, and 
after having cut to Pieces thoſe that fled in 


the Rear, * attack the Intrenchments. 
di 


trenchments, make a 


But then the Soldiers, fearing the Enemy might 
break into their N 96s about upon the In- 

rave Reſiſtance, and drive 
hack the Voſci, tho' without purſuing them, 
being ſatisfied with having ſhewn their Ge- 
neral that they cou'd have conquered had they 
pleaſed. | 
: Appius, 
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- Appius, yet more enraged at this freſh Inſult, 
than at their Flight, was reſolved next Day to 
aſſemble his Army, and place himſelf in his Tri- 
bunal, to make an Example of the Mutinous. 
But the Soldiers gave no heed to the Signal 
that called them to the Aſſembly. They loud- 
ly demanded of their Officers to be led out of 
the Enemy's Territories, where they mult in- 
evitably be defeated. Thoſe Officers, findi 

there was neither Diſcipline nor Obedience le 
in the Army, adviſed the General not to ha- 
zard his Authority in a Conteſt with ſuch mu- 
tinous Spirits. Appius, incenſed beyond all Pa- 
tience at this Revolt, broke up his Camp: But 
as he was in March, the Volſci, having received 


Intelligence of his Motions by ſome Deſerter, 


with dreadful Cries fall upon his Rear. Ter- 
ror flies thro' the whole Army, and reaches 
the moſt advanced Bodies; every one flings 
away his Arms; thoſe that bore the Enſigns 
abandon them: It is not now as before, a pre- 
tended Rout. All disband, and make ſeveral 
ways; and they do not rally again till they are 
arrived upon the Lands of the Republic. 
Appius having e his Camp in a Place 
that covered the Country, and where he cou'd 
not be conſtrained to fight againſt his Will, 
convenes the Aſſembly a ſecond time. Being 
ſeated in his Tribunal, he upbraided the Soldi- 
ers, that ſtood round him, with their Cowar- 
dice, and their Treachery yet more criminal 
than their want of Courage. He asks one what 


hae has done with his Arms; and thoſe that bore 


the Enſigns, whether they had delivered them 
up to the Enemy. Giving full ſcope to his na- 
tural Severity, which was augmented by a juſt 
Reſentment of their Deſertion, he decimated 

or 
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or put every Tenth Man to Death among the 
Soldiers, and cut off the Heads of the Centu- 
rions and other Officers that had left their 
Potts. As the time of the Comitia for the E- 
lection of Conſuls for the next Year drew near, 


he led back to Rome the Wrecks of his Army, 


which entered it with the ſhame of Puniſhment 
in their Face, and a violent thirſt of Vengeance 
in their Hearts. Sf 

Appius gave a further Provocation to the 
Multitude, and incurred their Hatred anew, 
by the Oppoſition he made to the Endeavours 
uſed by the 'Tribunes of that Year for the A- 
grarian Law. Thoſe Magiſtrates of the Peo- 
ple had no ſooner attained the 'Tribuneſhip, but 
they ſtudicd to diſtinguiſh themſelves by Propo- 
ſals pleaſing to the Multitude. Some invent- 
ed new Laws; others reſumed the Proſecution 


of ſuch as had not yet been paſſed ; and the 
Aim of all was only to ſhare with the Senate 
and Patricians the Wealth, the Dignities, and 


the Magiſtracies of the Republic. 
Year of It was in the Conſulate of L. Valerius and 


Rome T. ÆEmilius, who ſucceeded in that Dignity to 


= „ rn and Appius, that C. Sicinius, Tribune 
of the People, and Grand-Son of the ſame Si- 
cinius Bellutus that was the chief Leader of the 
Sedition upon the Mons Sacer, revived, in con- 
junction with his Collegues, the old Diſpute 
concerning the Partition of thoſe Public Lands 


of which the Patricians and richeſt Inhabitants 


of Rome had got Poſſeſſion. 

D. H. L 9: The bufinels in a manner depended upon the 
Conſuls, who by the Senatusconſultum made in 
the Conſulate of Caſſius and Virginius were em- 
powered to nominate Commiſſioners to proceed 
to the Enquiry. and Diviſion of thoſe 1 * 
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The Tribunes had the addreſs to gain thoſe two 
Yincipal Magiſtrates of the Republic into their 
ntereſts. milius promiſed to back their Pre- 
tenſions: This Conſul took ſo extraordinary a 
ſtep out of Revenge againſt the Senate, for 
having refuſed his Father the Honours of Tri- 
umph when he returned Victorious from a War 
againſt the Aqui. Valerius, on his part, was 
not diſpleaſed at having found an occaſion of 
making his Peace with the People, who cou'd 
not forgive him the Death of Caſſius, whoſe 
Accuſer he had made himſelf during his Quæ- 
ſtorſhip. OSS 
The Tribunes having made ſure of the two 
Conſuls, brought the Affair next before the 
Senate. They ſpoke with great Moderation, 
and beſought that Body in the moſt ſubmiſſive 
Terms, to condeſcend at length to do the Peo- 
le Juſtice, and that the Conſuls would no 
onger delay naming the Decemvirs that were 
to regulate the Partition of the Lands. The 
two Conſuls ' 5 to underſtand by their Silence 
that they did not oppoſe it. Valerius, as firſt 
Conſul, then asked the Opinion of the reſt of 
the Senate, beginning with AÆmilius the Fa- 


ther of his Collegue. That antient Senator de- D. H. ibia. 


clared in fayour of the People : He faid he 
thought nothing cou'd be more unjuſt than to 
ſee private Perſons the only Gainers by the 
S oils of the Enemy, while the reſt of the 
itizens laboured under Indigence and Miſery. 
That the poor Plebeians dreaded the thoughts 
of having Children, to whom they cou'd leave 
nothing bur their own Wretchedneſs for an In- 
heritance; that inſtead of cultivating each the 
Portion of Land that belong'd to him, they 
were obliged to work for Subſiſtance like Slaves 
| in 
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in the Eſtates of the Patricians; and that this 1 
ſervile way of Life was not very proper to form 
the Courage of a Roman. Thus, ſays that 
ce old Man, I vote that our Conſuls name the De- 
ce cemvirs, to proceed to the Diviſion of theſe 
Lands, which being publick and common, 
e ought to be for the equal Benefit of All. 
| Appius oppoſed this Advice with as much 
Haughtineſs as if he had been a third Conſul, 
or indeed as if he had bcen inveſted with a 
perpetual Dictatorſhip. He anſwered Amilius, 
that the People cou'd lay the blame of their 
Mifcry upon nothing but their own Intempe- 
rance; that they had received their Portions 
of Land at the very Foundation of Rome; that 
oftcner than once the Conſuls had generouſly 
5 among them the Booty won upon the 
ominions of the Enemies, and that upon a 
thorough Enquiry it wou'd appear, that thoſe 
who had received the greateſt ſhare of thoſe 
Foreign Spoils were the pooreſt. That ſo long 
as thoſe Plebeians wallowed as they did in De- 
= bauchery and Lazineſs, it was not in the Power 
| of the ic to enrich them; that above 
fifteen Conſulates were now paſt ſince the Se- 
natusconſultum had been granted for the Partiti- 
on of the Lands, and in all that time not one 
of the preceding Magiſtrates had ever had a | 
thought of putting it in Execution, well know- 
ing that the Scnate's only Deſign in ſuch a De- 


cree was to - {po the Sedition, in order to t 
give the People more time to conſider the In- \ 
Juſtice and indeed Impoſſibility of their De- i 
mands; and that over and above all this, thoſe b 
former Conſuls were not to learn, that the Se- t 
D. H. ibid. aatusconſultum was aboliſhed by Preſcription; Lo 
J. 9. and that they had more Prudence than ta charge by 


1 


the unjuſt Poſſeſſors ſeeme 


behalf, but he oppoſed it with his uſual Firm- 
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themſelves with ſo important a Commiſſion, in 
virtue of an Authority that was expired. That 


neither cou'd he believe there was the leaſt Oc- 


caſion to apprehend ſuch an Enterprize from 
the Conſuls then in Poſt, who had more Wiſ- 


dom and Caution than to undertake ſuch an 


Affair without the Concurrence and Authority 
of the Senate; © But to let you ſee, added Ap- 
&« pius, that in rejecting an obſolete Act, I do 
“ not mean to defend Uſurpers, I declare it as 
« my Advice, that without making any far- 
ther mention of the Diviſion of the Lands, 
« we re- unite to the public Domain the Lands 
ce of all ſuch as cannot juſtify their Acquiſition 
“ and Boundaries by legal Titles. 
Notwithſtanding the Ecuitableneſ of this Pro- 


| poſal, neither the Grandees nor the People cou'd 


reliſh an Expedient that wou'd impoveriſh the 
Rich, without any Benefit to the Poor. Bur 
however, as it utterly rejected the Partition of 
the Lands, and that the oy propeſed againſt 
a long work, moſt 

of the Senators gave great Praiſes to Appius. 
The Tribunes, on the contrary, enraged at find- 
ing in the ſingle Perſon of this Conſular the 
Hatred and Oppoſition of all the Patricians, 
reſolved to deſtroy him, and for that purpoſe 
cited him before the People, as a declared E- 
nemy of the public 5 wy; | 
This was the ordinary Crime alledged againſt 
thoſe that were indeed guilty of none, and 
were neverthelefs to be deſtroyed. The Senate 
intereſted themſelves in this Affair as if it had 
been their own, looking upon Appius as the in- 
trepid Defender of their Prerogative. Moſt of 
them were for ſoliciting the Multitude in his 


neſs 
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neſs and * He changed neither his Ha- 

bit nor his Style: And on the Day of the As- 
ſembly he appeared in the midſt of his Accu- 
ſers with the ſame Dignity as if he had been 
their Judge. The Tribunes reproached him 
with the Severity of his Conſulate, the Inhu- 
| manity with which he had put to Death a rea- 
ter number of Soldiers by the hand of the Exc- 

cutioner, than the very Enemies had flain in 

the heat of the Battel. To make that Conſu- 

lar ſtill more odious, the rigorous Conduct of 

his Father was called to mind, as a Crime in the 

Son: But he anſwered theſe ſeveral Articles 

with ſo much Strength, that the People aſto- 
niſhed and confuſed durſt not condemn him. 

The Tribunes, fearing he wou'd be acquitted, 
adjourned the Sentence to another Aſſembly, 
pretending the Day was ſo far ſpent that they 
Thou'd not have time to collect the Suffrages. 

D. H. l. 9. During theſe delays, 22 plainly foreſecing 
he ſhou'd at length be ſacrificed to the implaca- 

ble Hatred of thoſe iſtrates, voluntarily put 

an end to his own Life. His Son cauſed his 

Body to be brought into the Forum; and ac- 

—. in to Cuſtom preſented himſelf to make 

his Funeral Oration, but the Tribunes, who were 
reſolved to perſecute his very Memory, offer- 

ed to oppoſe it, alledging that his Father was 

to be reckoned among Criminals, not having 

been acquitted of his Accuſation before his 

Death. But the People, more generous, re- 

moved their Oppoſition, and heard with plea- 

ſure the Praiſes of an Enemy whom they cou'd 

never DEP eſteeming, and hated no longer. 


's 


The Tribunes afterwards reſumed the buſi- | 
neſs. of the Agrarian Law, which Appius's. Pro- 


ſecution had only ſuſpended. The Veun of | ( 
5 that 
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that great Man one wou'd think ſhou'd have 
deterred all others from oppoſing the Publica- 
tion of the Law; but as the Fortune of moſt 
of the Senators depended upon it, and ſeveral 
rich Plebeians had alſo acquired different Par- 
cels of thoſe Public Lands, the Party of the 
Patriciaus gathered Strength; that of the Peo- 
ple grew weaker and weaker; this cooled 
the Zeal of the Tribunes; and the Proprietors 
ſtill continued in Poſſeſſion of theſe Lands, not- 
withſtanding the Pretenſions and Complaints 
of the common People. The Romans, the fol- 
lowing Year, under the Conſulate of Aulus Vir- 
ginius and T. Numicius, were employed in Wars 
or rather Inroads and Incurſions upon the Æ- 
gui, the Yolſci and the Sabines; but at the con- 
cluſion of the Campaign the old Diviſions were 
renewed. | 

The Multitude, who looked upon themſelves 
to be over-powered by the Credit of the Great, 
abſented themſelves from all the Aſſemblies that 
were held by Centuries, and where the Con- 
ſuls and Senate preſided. It ſeemed as if the 
Plebeians intended to ſeparate themſelves once 
more from the Body of the Republic: None 
of them appeared at the Election of Conſuls 
for the next Year; and, which was never known 


20g 


Year of 
Rome 
284. 


before, T. Quintius and Q, Servilius were raiſed Tear of 


to that Dignity by the ſole Voices of the Se- 
nate, the Pazricians and their Clients, who not- 
withſtanding all theſe Diviſions conftantly ad- 
| hered to the Party of their Patrons. 


Rome 


285. 


Theſe two Conſuls, to prevent the Breach 


from growing wider, buſied the People all that 
Year in various Wars 1 the Aqui and 
Polſci. T. Quintius took from theſe latter the 
City of Autium and its whole Territory. The 

Plunder 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions | | 
Plunder and Booty ſomewhat appeaſed the Minds 
of the Multitude, and the Soldier at his return 
to Rome knew not how to complain of Gene- 
rals under whom he had acquired both Wealth 


and Glory. 


> « 


But their Complaints and Diſſentions began 
afreſh in the Conſulate of Tib. Amilius and 
Fabius. We have already heard that - 
milius in his firſt Conſulate had declared for the 
Partition of the Lands; the Tribunes and Pro- 
moters of the Agrarian Law aſſumed new hopes 
under his ſecond Conſulate: The Affair was 
debated in the Senate: Aimilius had not changed 
his Mind. That Conſul, ever favourable to 
the People, averred, that it was impoſſible to 
maintain Peace and Lon among the Citizens 
of a free State, unleſs the Laws kept ſome 
proportion between the Condition of the Poor 
and that of the Rich, and made an equal Di- 
viſion among them of the Lands conquered 
from the Enemy. But this Partition, fo ad- 
vantageous to the Plebeians, laboured under 
reat difficulties. It was neceſſary, in order to 
it, to diſtinguiſh between the original Patri- - 
mony of every private Man, and what he had 
added to it from the Public Lands. This di- 
ftinction muſt even extend between ſuch Par- 
cels as the Patricians had really purchaſed of 
the public Domain, and ſuch as they had at firſt 
only taken as Farms in their own or borrowed 
Names, and afterwards mingled and confound- 
ed together with part of the Commons, in their 
rightful Patrimony. A long Preſcription con- 
cealed from the moſt ſtrict Enquiry the Know- 
ledge of theſe ſeveral Uſurpations. The Patri- 
cians had afterwards ſhared out theſe Lands 
among their Children for their Patrimony, — 
| thole 
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thoſe Patrimonies now grown Hereditary, 
were paſſed thro' various Families by Succeſ- 
ſion or Purchaſe. Nay, ſome rich Plebeians 
poſſeſſed part of them, which they had ho- 
neſtly bought; ſo that there ſeemed to be no 
way to touch upon this Affair without occa- 
ſioning a general Confuſion in the Republic. 
Enilius, without any regard to Inconveni- 
ences ſo well worth conſideration, obſtinately 
inſiſted upon the Publication of the Law. He 
was very defirous of making it his Merit with 
the People, that it was paſs' d during his Con- 
ſulate 3 and he was ſeconded by ſome Ancient 
Senators, who looked upon the mediocrity of 
the Fortune of private Perſons and Equality of 
Wealth to be the {ſtrongeſt Supports of the 
Public Liberty. But the Majority, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe that were in Poſſeſſion of thoſe 


Public Lands, complained that Æmilius was for 


being liberal to them with the Wealth of the 
Nobility. The Diſpute ran even into Invectives 
and Abuſes; many reproached him that he 
acted not ſo much like a Conſul as a ſeditious 
Tribune: And, which is moſt wonderful, even 
Senators were ſeen to be wanting of Reſpect 
to the Head of the Senate, and the Sovereign 
Magiſtrate of the Republic. Fabius, his Col- 
legue, thought of an Expedient to prevent the 
conſequences of theſe Diviſions, which diſpleaſ- 
ed neither Party. | 


Moſt of the Inhabitants of the City of An-. 
tium were periſhed in the laſt War. Fabius, 
to mollify the Roman People, whoſe Miſery 


and the ſeditious Speeches of their Tribunes 
had now made Furious, propoſed to ſend 
part of the pooreſt Citizens of Rome by way 


of Colony to Antium, and to divide among 
| them 
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them ſome adjoining. Lands which had been 
taken from the Volſci. This Advice was at 
firſt received with great Applauſe by the meaner 
ſort of People, who are always greedy of No- 
velties. T. Quintius, A. Virginius, and P. Fu- 
rius were immediately named, to make the 
Eſtabliſhment of this Colony. But when the 
Plebeians were to give their Names to thoſe 
Triumvirs, tew of them appeared : Rome had 
too many Charms to detain its Inhabitants 3 
no body cared for leaving it. The Games, 
the Spectacles, the Public Aſſemblies, the hur- 
ry of Buſineſs, the ſhare the * had in the 
Government, every thing contributed to tie 
the Citizens to their old Abode, let their Po- 
verty be ever ſo great. A Colony was looked 
upon to be no better than an honourable kind 
of Baniſhment ; and the moſt wretched Ple- 
zeians rather choſe to live in Rome in Indigence, 
and in expectation of the uncertain Diviſion 
of the Public Lands, which they had been ſo 
long flattered with hopes of, than to be actually 
in Poſſeſſion of a handfome Subſiſtence in a 
rich Colony; ſo that the Triumvirs, to make 
| up the Number appointed for the Colony, 
D. H. L.9:were forced to admit of Strangers and Strag- 
lers that offered themſelves to gain a Habitation 
in it. The only Advantage they drew from 
this Settlement, was, that thoſe among the Peo- 
ple who had refuſed .to go, cou'd not for ſhame 
meddle any more in the Affair of the Parti- 
tion of the Lands. | | 
Orr. 1.21. A dreadful Peſtilence laid both the City and 
3 Country deſolate about this time. An infinite 
Romez 9e. Number of People, ſeveral Senators, and the 
two Conſuls themfelves, P. Servilius and I. 
Sbutius, died of it. The Yolſci and Aqui, ima- 
| gining 
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oining they might get great Advantages 0s 
9 the He if they attacked them 5 this 
weak Condition, renewed the War under the 
Conſulate of L. Lucretius Tricipitinus and 7. 
Voeturius Geminus. Theſe two * were 
no ſooner raiſed to that Dignity, but they pre- 

ared to repell the Incurſions of the Enemies. 
But as they cou'd not raiſe any great Forces in 
a City where the Plague had juſt made ſuch 
terrible Devaſtation, they called to their Aid 
the Latins and Hernici, Allies of the Roman 
Nation. They put themſelves at their Head, 
and fought ſo bravely, that the Enemy was 
defeated in three ſeveral Battels. 


Tear of 
Romez t. 


End of the Third Book. 
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That happened in the Government 


OF FT HE 


ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


BoOoR IV. 


The Tribune C. Terentillus Arſa makes a Propo- 

| ſal for drawing up and ſettling, with the Peo- 
ple's Conſent, a Body of Laws to ſerve as a Rule 
in the Adminiſtration of Juſtices Ceſo, for 
oppoſing it, is forc'd to fly into Tulcany 70 
avoid the Judgment of the People. The Tri- 
bunes form a Deſign to ruin ſuch of the Sena- 
tors and Patricians as were obnoxious to them. 
The Conſul Claudius diſappoints them. Appius 
Herdonius /eizes the Capitol. He is attack'd 
OR Rn | , 
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y the Romans, and oblig'd to kill himſelf. 
| Q. Cincinnatus ig fetch'd from the Plough to 
command the Armies in Quality of Conſul. He 
refuſes to be Conſul a ſecond time, and returns 
Zo his Plough. He is recall'd, to go in Quality 
of Dif#ator, and deliver one of the Conſuls who 
das ſhut up by the Enemy, with his whole Ar- 
; my. le delivers the Conſul and his Soldiers, 
\ beats the Enemy, and returns Triumphant into 
Rome. Q. Celo his Son is recalled from Ba- 
niſhment. The Senate grants the People a Power 
to chuſe ten Tribunes inſtead of five, provided 
they drop the Projett of the Terentillian Law. 
Mount Aventine yielded up to the People by 4 
| Senatusconſultum. The Conſuls, T. Romilius 
and C. Veturius, obtain 8 compleat Victory over 
the Enemy. The People, by the Perſwaſion of 
Siccius, refuſe them the Honour of a Triumph, 
and even condemn them in a Fine, becauſe they 


oppoſed the Publication of the Agrarian Law. 


r 


0 2 


in the Field, a certain Tri- 

bune of the People nam'd 
C. Terentillus Arſa, under- 
took to ſignalize his Acceſſi- 
on to the Tribunate by ad- 
vancing new Propoſals. This 
. 3 Man having obſerv'd that 
the Senate and Conſuls obſtructed from time to 
1 time, by their Authority, the Publication of 
| 3 moſt of the Laws propos'd by his Collegues, 
- | buſy'd his Thoughts how. to weaken and re- 
| duce a Power that was a perpetual Object of 


kf Envy and Emulation to the Tribunes. Hz 
3 therefore demanded in full Aſſembly, that Bounaſs 
7 1 = I | ſhou'd 
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ſhou'd be ſet to the abſolute Authority of 'the 
Conſuls; and that with the People's conſent, 


there ſhou'd be an Eſtabliſhment of Laws fix'd 


and determin'd for the Senate to be govern'd by 


in the Judgments they ſhou'd paſs between Man 
and Man. | | 

In order to judge of the Importance of this 
ſecond . it may not be amiſs to obſerve 
here, that Rome as yet had no Laws, nor any 
conſtant Form of adminiſtring Juſtice. The 
ſole Will of her late Kings was inſtead of a 
Law all the time they reigned. As the Con- 
ſuls and Senate ſuccceded to the Regal Power, 
they likewiſe ſucceeded to the ſame ſupreme 
Right of diſtributing Juſtice, and regulated 


their Senrences either by the Principles of Na- 


tural Equity, or ancient Vinges or elſe by 
the firſt Laws of Romulus and his Succeſſors, 
ſome ſlight Footſteps whereof were ſtill to be 
found in the ſacred Books which were lodg'd 
with the Patricians alone. The People knew 
but little of the matter : moſt of them being 
employ'd abroad in the Wars, or elſe ſettled in 
the Country, rarely came to Town but on 
Market Days about their domeſtic Concerns, 
or to be preſent at the Comitia and other public 
Aſſcmylies, which were holden only on thoſe 
Days. They referr'd all their — to 
the Judgment of the Conſuls, the only Perſons 
who at that time had any tincture of Letters; 
but who always made a myſtery to the Peo- 
ple of thoſe firſt Elements of their Juris-Pru- 
dence. 
The Death of a great number of Patricians, 
who had been {wept away by the Plague, and 
the abſence of the two Conſuls who were actu- 
ally at the Head of the Armies, ſeem'd to be 4 
favoura- 
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favourable conjuncture for Terentillus to make 
an Innovation in the Government. He repre- 
ſented to the People that Patrician Magiſtrates 
were abſolute Maſters of each Man's Fortune; 
that whenever any Conteſt aroſe between a Pa- 


trician and a Plebeian, the latter was ſure to 


come by the worſt; that beſides loſing his Cauſe, 
he had not ſo much as the Conſolation of know- 


ing whether he had Right or Wrong done him; 


and he concluded with moving for an immedi- 


ate Eſtabliſnment of Laws, known by every 


Body, to ſerve for a Rule to the Magiſtrates in 
their Sentences, and to the Litigants for Proofs 
of the Juſtice or Injuſtice of their Cauſe. 

He afterwards fell to railing againſt the Con- 
ſuls: That their Authority was inſupportable 
in a free City; that the ancient Kings of Rome 


enjoy'd not a greater ſhare of Power; that, like 
thoſe Princes, the Conſuls had their Robes bor- 
der'd with Purple, their Curule or Ivory Chair; 
as alſo Guards and Lictors to attend them. That 


at Home their Sentence was without Appeal; 


Abroad and in time of War they commanded 


the Armies, and always made War, and not ſel- 


dom Peace, without ſo much as conſulting the 


Senate, to whom indeed for form ſake they 


wou'd afterwards give an account of their Ad- 


miniſtration. That thus they had the whole 
Authority of Kings, and only wanted the Name. 


But that to prevent their Domination from de- 


enerating at length into a perpetual Tyranny, 
2 demanded that a Choice ſhou'd be made of 


five of the beſt Men of the Republic, who 


ſhould be authoriz'd to reſtrain within due 
bounds a Power fo exceſſive; fo that the Con- 
ſuls, for the future, might have no other Au- 
thority over their Fellow-Citizens, but what 

Q 4 . - thoſe 
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thoſe very Citizens ſhou'd think fit to entruſt 
them with. 

The Senators were all ſurpris'd and ſtartled 
at ſuch bold Propoſals: They then found, tho” 
too late, the truth of what the two Apprius's 
had ſo many times foretold 'em, that the Peo- 
ple, after experiencing the Weakneſs of the 
Scnate by ſo' many Laws extorted from them, 
wou'd at length openly attack their Authority 
thro' the ſides of the Conſuls who were the 
chief Support of it. Luckily for rhat Bo- 


dy, Q; Fabius in the abſence of the Con- 


ſuls Was at that time Governor of Rome. 
He was of Conſular Dignity, and withal a 
wiſe Man, a notable Manager, and one who 
without leſſening himſelf, cou'd fall in with 
the humour of the People, to whom he was 
well nigh as acceptable as if he had been a 


Tribune. 


Cuſtom of going according to natural Right, 


This able Magiſtrate finding the Conſular 
Dignity in danger of being ruin'd by that en- 
terprizing Tribune, diſpatcht away different 


Meſſengers privately to the two Conſuls, with 


notice of what had offer'd, and to conjure them 
to haſten back to Rome with all expedition. 
For gaining of time, he repreſented ſometimes 
to the People, and ſometimes to the other 
Tribunes, that till then the Romans in judicial 
matters had contented themſelves with the 


and the ſole Principles of Reaſon and good 
Senſe. That multiplicity of Laws ſerv'd only 
to cloud the Truth of things ; adding, that he 
foreſaw, with grief, all the Misfortune that 


wou'd befall the Republic from this Judiciary 


Form endeavour'd at by Terentillus. He aftcr- 
wards inſinuated with much ſmoothneſs, that 


even 
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even tho' ſuch Changes might be thought ne- 
ceſſary, it was neither Honourable nor Juſt in 
the Citizens at home, to proceed to a Deciſion 
in the Abſence of the two Conſuls, and of 
ſuch part of the People who compos'd their 


Armies. That when they return'd home 2 


might juſtly reſent the 8 an Affair of ſuc 
conſequence, which as it affected each parti- 
cular Man, ought not to have been deter- 
min'd but in a general Aſſembly of the whole 
Roman People. That the Conſuls, as Chiefs 
of the Republic, wou'd proteſt againſt what- 
ever ſnou'd be decreed without their Privity 
whereas ſo ſoon as ever thoſe two Supreme 
Magiſtrates appear'd in the Senate, and the 
whole People were got together, ſuch mea- 
ſures might be concerted, as ſhou'd be moſt 
ſuitable to the Good of the State, and the 
Welfare of the Republic. Fabius added to 
theſe Arguments earneſt Entreaties, which 
gave him the more Authority as he ſeem'd leſs 
to exact it. 
The greater part of the Tribunes, overcome 


by the Solidity of his Reaſons, inſiſted no lon- 


ger on the firſt demand of Terentillus concern- 
ing the Limitation of the Conſuls Power. Or 
perhaps the true Cauſe why they wav'd the 
deſign of leſſening the Conſular Authority, 
was their hopes of riſing ſome time or other 


to that Poſt themſelves. But they perſiſted 


in demanding a Choice to be made from among 
the Senators and Plebeians of proper Perſons, 
to compoſe and form a Body of Laws, for 
determining Suits among the Citizens. How- 
ever upon the inſtances of Fabius they con- 
ſented to ſuſpend the Proſecution of that Af- 
fair, and the Conſuls at their return found 4 

ty 
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CTi.ity quiet; but this Tranquility continued not 
long. The Hernici, who at that time were 
in Alliance with the Roman People, gave In- 
telligence that the Aqui and Volſci were ſe- 
cretly arming, and that the new Colony of 
Antium was enter'd into that Confederacy. 
We have before related, that for want of a 
ſufficient Number of Roman Citizens willi 
to ſettle in that Colony, it was fill'd wit 
People pickt up from different parts, Latins, 
Hernici, and Tuſcans; ſome Volſcians too had 
ſtol'n in among em. As theſe Adventurers 
out- number'd the Romans, they had a Majo- 
rity in the Council. They carry'd on a pri- 
vate Correſpondence with the Enemies of 
Nome; and tho' they had not as * declar'd 
openly againſt the Republic, their Fidelity be- 
gan to be ſuſpected. | | _ 
Mean while the Senate, to be provided a- 
J gainſt any Surpriſe, order'd the two Conſuls 
| Rerthwich to raiſe Forces: This raiſing of For- 
ces was call'd among the Romans, making a 
choice, becauſe the Citizens being all Soldiers, 
the Conluls in caſe of a War had a Power to 
chuſe ſuch as they thought proper for the Ser- 
vice. Theſe two Magiſtrates having cauſed 
their Tribunal to be Erected in the Forum, 
cited ſuch as they had pitcht upon for the 
War. But the Tribunes withſtood them, and 
reviv'd the Propoſals of Terentillus for the 
Compiling a Body of Laws; and Virginius, the 
moſt cholerick of the Tribunes, bawl'd out in 
the Forum, that this pretended War was no- 
thing but a Trick of the Senate to draw the 
People out of Rome, and ſo hinder em from 
giving their Votes in an Affair that ſo nearly 
concern'd eyery Individual. 
The 
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The Conteſt ran high, and gave Birth to 
freſh Commotions. There was no longer ſeen 
either Obedience in the People, or Authority 
in the Conſuls. Every thing was carry'd by 
meer Violence: And thoſe Magiſtrates having 
cauſed to be arreſted a certain Plebeian who 
refus'd to go to the War, the Tribunes re- 
ſcued him out of the Lictor's Hands, and ſet 


him at Liberty, The Conſuls fearing to ex- 


poſe their Characters to greater Indignitics, 
quitted the Forum and went their ways home, 
where they remained for ſome Days without 
once appearing at thoſe tumulruous Aſſemblies 
wherein ſuch had moſt Authority as cou'd 
make moſt Noiſe, eſpecially after it was known 
that the Intelligence of the Hernici was with- 
out Grounds, and no ſuch thing as an Enemy 
ſtirring. The People's Ears were now din'd 


with the abſolute neceſſity of obliging the 
Conſuls to regulate their Judgments by a Codex 


an * 


of Laws to be publiſht and made Notorious 
to every Man. But the Senate, under pretence 
of preſerving their ancient Uſages, cou'd not 
be rout to part with that Cuſtom of giving 
Judgment arbitrarily. 
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This Year there were violent Earthquakes, Tear f 
and =; Exhalations were ſeen im the Air, Romezg, 
h | 


Theſe 


enomena purely natural, but which 


however were by the Vulgar lookt upon as 


Forerunners of new Calamities, ſuperſeded this 
Affair for ſome time. Every one was full of 
ſiniſter Preſages, which Superſtition and Fear 
helpt to multiply. Some had ſeen Appariti- 
ons ſhifting each Moment into a Thouſand 
Forms; others had heard ſupernatural Voices 
in the Night time. There are Eminent Hiſto- 
rians who have not demurr'd to report _ 
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the veracity of theſe Viſionaries, that it rain'd 
raw Fleſh, and that while it was falling down 
piecemeal like Snow, Birds of Prey caught it 
in the Air with their Talons. Recourſe was pre- 
ſently had to the Oracles; the Books of the 
Sybills were conſulted. The Depoſitaries of 
thoſe ſacred Books, all Patricians, gave out 
that Rome was threatned with a "aa, b 
ſome formidable Power, that wou'd take ad- 
vantage of its Inteſtine Diviſions. This Pre- 
diction ſeem'd to be Copy'd after what had 
lately happened in the Caſe of Coriolauus's En- 
terpriſe. Accordingly the Tribunes ſtrongly 
ſuſpected the Prieſts had modeld their Anſwer 
by the Views and Intereſts of the Senate. But 
on the contrary, the Populace who thought 
what had been, might be, and who dreaded 
to ſee a ſecond Coriolanus at the Gates of 
Rome, oblig'd their Tribunes to have a Con- 
ference with the Senate, in order to contrive 
ſome way or other to put an end to their 
Contentions. Several Meetings were had, but all 
to no purpoſe. Neither of the Parties wou'd 
bate any thing of its Pretenſions. At length, 
Time having diſpell'd that Terror which the 
Prieſts had endeavour'd to infuſe into the Peo- 
ple, the Tribunes aſſembled a new, and with- 
out conſulting the Senate, preſented to the 
Multitude a Draught of a new Law, import- 
ing, that the People ſhou'd inſtantly nominate 
five Conſulars to be choſen among the wilſeſt 
and moſt intelligent of the Senate. That the 
ſaid Commiſſioners ſhoy'd be empower'd to col- 
lect rogether, and put into Form, a Body of 
Civil Laws, as well in reſpect to publick Af- 
fairs, as private Differences that might ariſe 
between Man and Man. That they ſhou'd 
* | EE ne ee 
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make their Report in an Aſſembly of the Peo- 
ple, and poſt it up in the moſt public Places, 
to the end that each individual Citizen might 
be apprized of the ſame, and enabled to give 
his Opinion thereof. The Tribunes having 
open'd this Project, declar'd, they wou'd de- 
fer the Publication of it to the third Market 
Day, with intent that ſuch as ſhou'd happen to 
be of contrary Sentiments, might freely lay be- 
fore the People the Reaſons of their Oppoſi- 
t10n. | | 

Many of the Senators began to exclaim a- 
gainſt this new Propoſal. It occafion'd a world 
of Diſputes, without coming to any iſſue. At 
length the Tribunes reſolv'd to carry their Point 
per force. They accordingly conven'd another 
Aſſembly, wherein the whole Senate appear'd. 
The Heads of that Body wy. to the People, 
in ſpight of the Tribunes, that it was a thing 
unheard of, that without a Senatusconſultum, 
without taking the Auſpices, and without con- 
ſulting either the Gods or the prime Men of 
the Republic, a part of the Citizens, even the 
molt inconſiderable part, ſhou'd pretend to make 
Laws for all the Orders of the State. They 
inculcated their Reaſons into ſuch of the Ple- 


beians as ſeem'd to be moſt rational. On the 


contrary, the Dregs of the Populace, preju- 
dic'd by their Tribunes, with great noiſe de- 
manded the Ballot; but the youngeſt of the 
Senators, and the Patricians, quaſh'd the whole 
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at the Hea 


of 'em; he ruſhes into the Crowd, Rome 


he knocks down or diſperſes all that were in his *9** 


way; and by means of this Uproar, which he 
rais'd on purpoſe, he breaks off the Aſſembly, in 
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ſpite of all that the Tribunes could do to keep 
them together. | | 

The Senators and Patricians beſtow'd on Ceſo 
large Encomiums, which only ſerv'd to heighten 
his Preſumption and his Rancour towards the 
Populace. He was a young Man, of an agree- 
able Figure, well ſhap'd, and had an extraor- 
dinary Each of Body; by Nature proud, 
daring, and intrepid: He knew not what it was 
to fear, and had already ſignaliz'd himſelf by an 
uncommon Bravery in Battel. As he was no 
leſs an Orator than Soldier, and was always the 
forwardeſt to anſwer the ſeditious Harangues 
of the Fribunes, thoſe MOR enrag'd to 
find in one ſingle Man the Vigor of all the Pa- 
tricians, conſpir'd his Ruin. After they had 
agreed among themſclves upon Articles of Im- 
peachment, A. Virginius caus'd him to be ſum- 
mon'd before the Aſſembly of the People. 

So long as Ceſo was in the warmth of a De- 
bate, ſupported by the Senate, who flattered 
his Vanity with their Applauſes, he made ſhow- 
of great Reſolution and Firmneſs. But his Cou- 
rage fail'd him at ſight of the Apparitor z and 
the Example of Coriolanus made a ſtrong Im- 
preſſion in his Mind. He is now timorous, he 
is frighted, he repents of what is Tow dreads 


what is to come, and, like a baſe Coward, al- 


moſt reſolves to deſert his Party. He put on 


mourning Habit, and with a Countenance full 
of Sorrow and Humility, he went about beg- 
ging the favour of the meaneſt Plebeian. 

The Day that his Affair was to come on, he 
had not the Reſolution ſo much as to ſhew his 
Face to the People. His Father, accompanied 
by his Relations and Friends, was fain to 4 
pear for him. A. Virginius open'd his Accuſa- 
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tion with Reflections upon Ceſo's imperious 
Temper, his want of Ref; or the Aſſem- 
blies of the People, and the Outrages he had 
committed upon private Perſons. * And what 
« will become of our Liberty, cry'd Virginius, 
« when the Patricians ſhall have advanc'd to 
ce the Conſulate this young ambitious Man, 
& who now in his private Capacity already 
& cauſes juſt Alarms to his Country, by his vio- 
“C ent and audacious Deeds? He then produc'd 
all the Plebeians who had been injur'd by Ceſo, 
and who demanded Juſtice. His Relations and 
Friends, inſtead of going about to clear him of 
thoſe pretended Crimes, only anſwered the Tri- 
bune's Invectives with praiſing the Accuſed. Some 
recounted all the Battels wherein he had diſtin- 
guith'd himſelf; others nam'd the ſeveral Citi- 
Zens whoſe Lives he had preſerved in thoſe 
Battels; at the ſame time were brought into 
the Forum and difplay'd the various Tokens of 
Honour with which the Generals had rewarded 
his Valour. T. _—_ Capitolinus, who had 
been thrice Conſul, ſaid he had ſerv'd abroad 
under him; that he had often ſeen him in ſingle 
Combat vanquiſh the braveſt of the Enemy; 
and that he always look'd on him as the prime 
Soldier of the Army. Lucretius, who had been 
Conſul the preceding Year, added, that it was 
for the Incereſt of the Republic to preſerve ſo 
compleat a Citizen; and that Age, by increa- 
ſing his Wiſdom, wou'd every Day take off 
from that impetuous Character which render'd 
him odious to the Multitude. 
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L. Quintias Cincinnatus, his Father, a Man Liv. |. 3. 
the moſt eſteem'd of any of his Age for his Ca- g i 


2 in governing the State, and command - 
ing the Armies, only begg'd the People to grant 
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a Son to a Father that had never wrong'd any 


Citizen. The Reſpect and Veneration that was 
had for that illuſtrious old Man work'd upon 
the Multitude, and the People ſeemed diſpos'd 
to pardon Ceſo. But Virginius, who was bent 
upon his Ruin, anſwer'd Cincinnatus, that his 
Son was the more guilty, in as much as he neg- 


lected to improve by the Example of ſuch a Fa- 


D. H. l. 10. 


ther. That he nouriſh'd in his Houſe the Ty- 


rant of his Country, and that the bright Pat- 


tern of his Anceſtors ſhou'd have taught him to 
po the public Liberty above his own Chil- 

ren. 

“ After all, ſaid that Tribune, turning to the 
« People, that it may not be thought I have 
« any ſiniſter Views, I freely conſent, if you 
« will, to wave the injurious Speeches Ceſo 
“ has made in our Aſſemblies againſt the Peo- 
c“ plc; as alſo the Violences he has exercis'd 
c upon better Men than himſelf. But I beg 
« that my Colleague, M. Yol/cias, be heard in 
&« what he has to offer by way of private Com- 
c 
% will not leave unaveng'd one of their own 
« Magiſtrates that has bcen ſo great a Sufferer 
« by him. 


a, 


A A&A 


the Part that had been before concerted be- 
tween them, I cou'd have wiſh'd, ſaid he, 
c directing his Speech to the People, it had 


c been in my Power ſooner to have brought 


c my Complaints for the Death of a moſt dear 
% Brother whom Ceſo kill'd in my Arms. But 
ec the ordinary Violences of the ſame Ceſo, to- 
& gether with the Intereſt and Credit of his 
« Family, made me but too ſenſible what I had 


&« my ſelf to fear from ſuch a Proſecution. If 
| [I 


plaint againſt him; and I hope the People 
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I come too late to be his Accuſer, you can- 
not but give the hearing at leaſt to the ſad 
Teſtimony I bear of his Cruelty and Tyran- 
ny. It was, continu'd that Hypocrite, un- 
der the Conſulate of L. Ebutius and P. Servi- 
lius, returning home one Evening, my Bro- 
ther and I, from a Friend's Houſe where we 
had ſupp'd, we met hard by the public Stews 
Ceſo, full of Wine, and accompany'd, ac- 


cording to his Cuſtom, with ſeveral young 
Patricians inſolent as himſelf, and who, be- 


like, had been making a Debauch together 
in thoſe Houſes of Proſtitution. They at 
firſt attack'd us with abuſive Language, 
which I indeed was for taking no notice of. 
But my Brother, leſs patient than my ſelf, 


anſwering them as a Man that is Free and of 


a Spirit wou'd do, Ce/o inſtantly fell upon 
him, and being much the ſtronger Man, he 
ſo bruis'd him with his Fiſts and his Feet, 
that he expir'd upon the ſpot, notwithſtand- 
ing my Prayers and Intreaties, which were 
the only Weapons I had. I cou'd not carry 
my Complaints to the Conſuls, they dying 
the ſame Year of the Plague. IL. Lucretius 
and T. Veturius, their Succeſſors, were long 
time in the Field; till they return'd I could 
not think of forming my Action. But Ce/o 
hearing of my Deſign, came upon me one 
Night unawares in a by-place, and ſtriking 
me down, repeated his Blows ſo, that to a- 
void my Brother's Fate, I was forc'd to pro- 


miſe him neyer to mention what had befal'n 


either of us. | 
The People were ſo exaſperated at this Sto- 


ry, that, without examining into the truth of 


the Fact, they were going immediately to con- 
R 


demn 
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demn Ceſo to dye; but A. Virginius, who was 
the Manager of this whole Villany, thought fit 
to cloath it with the appearance of Juſtice; 
and to deſtroy the Accuſed according to the 
ordinary Forms. He requir'd that ſince Yolſcius 
had not his Witneſſes at hand, Ceſo ſhou'd be 
ſecur'd and impriſon'd till ſuch time as his Crime 
cou'd be prov'd. . Quintius his Kinſman re- 
preſented, that it was a thing unheard of in 
a Republick, that upon a bare Charge, a Citi- 


zen that was perhaps innocent, ſhou'd be im- 


mediately arreſted and carried to Jail; and that 
this new Method of Procedure wou'd {ſtrike at 
the public Liberty. But the Tribune main- 
tain'd, that ſuch a Precaution was neceſſary in 


order to prevent ſo great an Offender from 


eſcaping the Juſtice of the People. The Queſti- 
on was debated with much Intemperance of 


Speech on both ſides. In the end, twas con- 


cluded, that the Party accuſed ſhou'd remain in 
Liberty, but that withal, his Father and nine 
other Patricians ſhou'd be bound for his forth 
coming on the Day he was to be try'd, or elſe 
pay ſuch Fine as ſhou'd be agreed upon be- 
tween the Tribunes and Senate. Ceſo, tho' in- 
nocent, durſt not truſt himſelf to the Judgment 
of the People, but departing Rome that very 
Night, went and took ſhelter in Tuſcany. The 
Tribunes hearing of his Flight, ſertled the Fine 
with the Senate, and exacted it with ſo much 
Rigour and Severity, that Quintius, after ha- 
ving ſold beſt part of his Eſtate, was forc'd to 


baniſh himſelf to a poor Hovel on t'other fide 


the Dyer. And that illuſtrious Conſular was 
oblig'd with his own Hands to cultivate five or 
ſix Acres of Land, which were all he then had 
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to live upon, and which have ſince gone by 
his Name, the Quintian Meadows. 


Ceſo being now in Exile, the two Tribunes D. H. l. 16; 


thought the Senate muſt truckle to them, and 
flattered themſelves with hopes of ſeeing the 
Law forthwith eſtabliſn'd; but as it was an 
Affair that concern'd almoſt all the Great, the 
Nobility united themſelves more cloſely toge- 
ther after the Diſgrace of the Son of Duintins : 
And no ſooner was the Zerentillian Project men- 
tioned, but there ſprung up as it were a thou- 
ſand Ceſo's, all oppoſing it with the ſame Intre- 
pidity. The time being come for chuſing new 
Conſuls, the Senate and Patricians in conjuncti- 
on, procur'd that Dignity to fall on C. Claudi- 
us, Brother of Appius that dy'd; and this they 
did becauſe he was ſtanch in the Intereſt of his 
Uncle, without partaking any thing of his rug- 
ged Temper. They aſſign'd him for Colleague 
P. Falerius, who having once before been Con- 
2 was therefore nam'd firſt Conſul in this E- 
ection. 


The Tribunes plainly ſaw hy this Combinati- ml of 
293. 


on of the whole Nobility, that even tho' they 
ſhou'd every Year deſtroy one or other of the 
Conſulars by different Accuſations, they wou'd 
never get the better of a Body wherein there 
was no leſs Harmony than Power. Therefore 
without amuſing themſelves in proſecuting ju- 
dicially ſuch of the Patricians as 1gnaliz'd them- 
ſelves by oppoſing the Law, they ſecretly form'd 
the execrable deſign of deſtroying at one ſtroke 


the better part of the Senate, and involving in 


their Ruin all ſuch Patricians who were ob— 
noxious to them on account either of their 
Wealth or Intereſt. In order to effect fo de- 
teſtable a Project, their Emiſſaries were ſent a- 
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bout to whiſper among the Rabble, as if ſome 
great Deſign was ſecretly hatching againſt their 
Liberty. Such flying Reports paſſing from 
Mouth to Mouth, were every time ſwell'd 
with ſome additional Circumſtance more and 
more dreadful, and which in the end filPd the 
whole City with Inquietude, Trouble and Di- 
ſtruſt. | 

The Tribunes ſeeing the People's Minds pre- 
judic'd, and in ſuch a ferment as was proper to 
receive any impreſſion, contriv'd a Letter to be 
deliver'd to themſelves in public. While they 
were ſitting in their Tribunal, a Stranger comes, 
and in ſight of all the People preſents them a 
Letter, and was gone again in an inſtant, and 
vaniſh'd among the Crowd. The Tribunes lay 
their Heads together, and read it to themſelves; 
and tho' they knew well enough beforehand 
every word it contain'd, yet did they affect to 
be aſtoniſh'd, and put on an Air of Surprize, 
the better to ſtir up the Curioſity of the Peo- 
ple, and make them more unealy. Then riſing 
from their Seats, and having caus'd filence to 
be proclaim'd by the Herald, Y:rginius addreſſing 
himſelf to the Aſſembly, The Roman Peo- 
<« ple, ſays he with Looks full of Conſternati- 
& on, is threaten'd with the moſt dreadful Ca- 
& hmity that can poſhbly befall them: And if 
«© the Gods, who are Protectors of Innocence, 
had not diſcover'd the wicked Deſigns of our 
“Enemies, we had been all loſt. He added, 


that he mult firſt make the Conſuls acquainted 


with the thing, and afterwards he wou'd give 
them an account of what ſhou'd be ves on 

by the Senate. 
While theſe Magiſtrates were gone to wait 
on the Conſuls, their Emiſſaries, who had ſpread 
them- 
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themſelves up and down among the Aſſembly, 
put about various Reports, all tending to make 
the Patriciaus more odious to the Multirude. 
Some ſaid in general, that for ſome time paſt 
there had been but too much reaſon to ſuſpect 
ſome dangerous Plot was contriving againſt the 
Peoples Liberty; others, as if they knew more 
of the matter, affirm'd that the Aqui and Holſci, 


in Conjunction with the Patricians, were to 


put Ceſo at their Head, like another Coriolanus; 
and that with their Aſſiſtance he was to return 
again to Rome to revenge himſelf on his Ene- 
mics, aboliſh the Tribuneſhip, and reſtore the 
Government to its ancient Form, and that at- 
terwards the Towns and Lands which had been 
taken from the Aqui and Holſci, were to be gi- 
ven 'em again as a Reward for their Services: 
Some further affirm'd, that Ceſo was not gone 
out of Rome: That they had been told he was 
conceal'd by one of the Conſuls; that his Pur- 
poſe was to aſſaſſinate the Tribunes ſome Night 
in their Beds. That all the young Patriciaus 


were concerned in this Plot; and that the Let- 


ter juſt now deliver'd into the Hands of the 
Tribunes, doubtleſs contain'd Advice and Proofs 
of it. In ſhort, theſe Creatures of the Tri- 
bunes made it their buſineſs to talk diſmally a- 
bout this myſterious Letter, with intent to keep 
up the People's Prejudice, and increaſe the Ela- 
tred they bore the Senate and Patricians. 

The Tribunes being arriv'd at the Senate, 
Hirginius, who was Spokeſman, addreſſing him- 


ſelf to the Conſuls and Senators, „For a con- 


« fiderable time, Conſcript Fathers, ſaid he, 
© there have been ſtrange Rumours in this Ci- 
* ty of a Plot upon the Liberty of the People. 
*© But as they were without Vouchers, we 
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look'd upon them as empty Stories begot by 
Fear and Idleneſs. Since that time, we have 
receiv'd Intimations that are ſomewhat cohe- 
rent and cloath'd with better Circumſtances; 
but as theſe likewiſe were without Voucher, 
or any Author's Name, we did not think 
them deſerving enough of your Notice, and 
therefore forbore to report them to you: At 
the ſame time, that nothing might be left 
undone in an Affair of this conſequence, we 
caus'd inquiſition to be made privately; where- 
by we came at ſufficient tokens of a Plot, 
tho* we cou'd not diſcover the Object there- 
of, nor who were at the Head of it, or o- 
therwiſe ingag'd in it. At length (not above 
two Hours ago) we are let into this terrible 
Myſtery; a Letter we juſt now receiv'd, as 
we were fitting in our Tribunal, informs us 
that there is a Conſpiracy, and ſets forth the 
Deſign of the 21 The firſt Indi- 
cia or Tokens which as I told ye we had 
come at, concur exactly with the Intelli- 
gence Contain'd in this Letter. In ſo emi- 
nent a Danger, wherein to loſe time in deli- 
berating how to puniſh this Crime, wou'd 
be almoſt as bad as the Crim® it ſelf, we 
haſtened, as in Duty bound, to come and 
oe you information of it, and to lay be- 
ore you {ſuch things as will make your Ears 
tingle to hear. & 
© Be it known to you, Conſcript Fathers, 
we have received a Letter which adviſes us 
of Perſons of the higheſt Rank, Senators and 


Knights, too many to be now particularly 


nam'd, that have reſolv'd abſolutely to abo- 
liſh the Tribunate, and all the Rights and 
Privileges of the People. That to compaſs 
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& ſuch deteſtable Deſigns, they have agreed 
&© that Ceſo Quintius, at the Head of a Body 
&« of Aqui and Volſci, ſhall clandeſtinely and by 
«© Night come to ſuch a Gate of the City, 
& which his Accomplices are to keep open for 
&« him; that he ſhall be introduced without 
&« Noiſe into the City; and that the principal 


& Confpirators, divided into different Parties, 


c and advantaged X the darkneſs, ſhall go and 


« fall upon the Tribunes unawares in their 
* Houſes, and that at the very ſame time all 
© our Throats were to be cut, together with 


e the principal of the People, and ſuch as in 


ce the Aſſemblies were wont to expreſs moſt 
& Zeal for the defence of Liberty. 

«© We conjure you, Conſcript Fathers, not 
© to give us up to the Rage of theſe Blood- 
© hounds. In order to prevent their evil De- 
% ſigns, we hope you will not refuſe us a Se- 
ce gatusconſultum, impowering us to inform our 
& ſelves of this Conſpiracy, and to ſecure the 
“ Ring- leaders thereof. It is highly reafona- 
ce ble that the Magiſtrates of the People take 
“ cognizance by themſelves of what concerns 
ce the welfare of the People, and that ſuch a De- 
% cree as we demand be immediately granted, 
© without waſting time, as is too often the 
© caſe in formal Speeches and putting of Que- 
© ſtions: The leaſt delay were dangerous: 


Q 


„ who knows but this very Night may be 


“ pitch'dupon for the Execution of this bloody 
« Defign. To conclude, they muſt be Con- 
<« ſpirators themſelves that are againſt enquiring 
„into the Conſpiracy. | 

There was not a Senator but deteſted ſuch 
an Enterprize; they were however divided as 
to the Anſwer they ſhou'd make to Virginius. 
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The more timorous were apprehenſive that a 
Refuſal wou'd irritate the People, and raiſe a 
Sedition. But thoſe, on the contrary, who 
were of a firmer Character, repreſented that it 
was no leſs dangerous to grant the Tribunes a 
Senatusconſultum, than to put Arms in t!“ 
Hands of raging Madmen, who wou'd immè- 
diately employ them againſt the chicf of the 
Senate. In this diverſity of Opinions. C. 
Claudius, one of the Conſuls, aroſe, and 
addreſſing himſelf to Hirginius, declared that 
he did not oppoſe the Enquiry which he de- 
manded; that he even conſented the Plebeian 
Magiſtrates ſhou'd be the Inquiſitors; but 
that firſt of all he was for examining whether 
the Conſpiracy were real and undeniable : 
&« Let us therefore, ſays he to him, ſee 
“ who ſent that myſterious Letter which 


“e you received in your Tribunal; who are 
the Senators and Knights named in it. 


„Why do not you name them your {elf ? 
& Surely we have time enough to hear 
the Names of thoſe great Criminals. Why 
„ did you not at leaſt lay hold of the 
© Bearer of an anonymous Letter, that 
© contained ſo foul an Accuſation againſt the 
© Principal Men in the Republic? I am no 
„ leſs ſurpriſed, that you have not made us 
« ſenſible of the wonderful concurrence there 
& is between the circumſtances, which at firſt 
made you ſuſpect ſome Conſpiracy to be on 
* Foot, and the Letter which acquaints you 
& with the Heads and Accomplices of it. Is it 
5 poſſible you cou'd imagine the Senate wou'd 
“deliver over our moſt Illuſtrious Citizens to 
* your Fury, upon the bare Credit of a Let- 


ter deſtitute of all manner of Proofs? 


Tes. 
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cc Yes, Conſcript Fathers, the Tribunes 
ce flatter'd themſelves you wou'd do this; and 
& the caſineſs with which you have lately 
ce ſyffered us to be robb'd of Ceſo, made thoſe 


<« ſeditious Magiſtrates entertain a notion, that 


under ſo weak a Government, they might 


venture at any thing. This is the bottom 
© of this Chymerical Conſpiracy with which 


they thought to frighten us; and if the 
« State has reaſon to apprehend any Danger, 
ce it is only from theſe Wheedlers of the Pco- 
ple, who tho' they ſet up for the Defen- 
« ders of the Public Liberty, are indeed its 
«© Enemies. 

This Diſcourſe pronounced reſolutely by a 
Conſul, whoſe Penetration and Probity were 


acknowledged by all, quite caſt down the 


Courage of the Tribunes. They went out from 
the Senate with noleſs Shame than Indignation. 
The People were waiting for them: They re- 
paired to the Aſſembly, where they inveighed 
equally againſt the Conſul, and againſt the 


whole Senate. 


But C. Claudius followed them; he mounted 
the Roſtrum firſt. Arm'd with that Confidence 
which flows from Truth, he expreſt himſelf 
to the People in the ſame manner that he had 
to the Senate, and ſpoke with ſo much Strength 
and Eloquence, that the better ſort among 
the Pcople were convinced, that this private 
Scheme of a Conſpiracy about which rhe 
Tribunes made ſo much noiſe, was only an 
Artifice invented by themſelves, to have it in 
their Power to deſtroy their Enemies. For all 
this the Rabble perſiſted obſtinately in believing 
the Reality of this imaginary Conſpiracy, which 
helped to nouriſh their Hatred againſt the Pa- 


trictans : 
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them in an Error, which gave them an oppor- 

Tear of tunity of ſhewing their own Zeal. 
Rome 293 In a Government ſo full of Troubles and 
P. H. l. o Commotions, Rome was upon the brink of 
Livy Pee falling under a Foreign Yoke. A private 
e Sabine formed a deſign fo daring 3 his Name 
was Appius Herdonius ; a Man of diſtinction 


in his own Country for his Birth, Wealth, and 


the great Number of Clients who followed his 
Fortunes ; withal, Ambitious, Bold, Enter- 
Prey. He imagined it was not impractica- 

le to ſurpriſe the City, becauſe of the Di- 
viſions that raged between the People and the 
Senate. He reckon'd that he ſhould raiſe the 
Slaves, be joyned by all the Exiles, and even 
ger the common People to declare for him, 

y entertaining them with hopes that he 
wou'd make them the abſolute Ditpoſers of the 
Laws of the Government. His Deſign was, 
after having ſurpriſed Rome, to make himſelf the 
Sovereign of it; or to deliver up the City to 
the Community of the Sabines, in caſe he were 
not able with his own Forces to maintain him- 
ſelf in his Uſurpation. 

He firſt communicated his Deſign to his 
particular Friends. Many enter'd into his Pro- 
ject, in hopes of enriching themſelves by the 
Plunder of Rome; by their means he raiſed 
Four Thouſand Men, as well his own Clients, 
as a great number of Fugitive Slaves, Exiles 
and Men of no Settlement, whom he gave a 
retreat to in his own Eſtate. He then fill'd 
ſome flat-bottomed Veſſels with theſe Troops; 
and driving down the Stream of the Tyber in 

the Night-time, landed before break of Day 
by the fide of the Capitol, He got up = 
5 g ; 


tricians: And the Tribunes carefully maintained 
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Hill without being perceived by any body, 


and under cover of the darkneſs poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of the Temple of Jupiter, and the For- 
treſs adjoyning to it. Thence he throws 
himſelf into the neighbouring Houſes, and 
cuts the Throats of all that refuſe to join 
him. While part of his Soldiers fortifie them- 
ſelves and cut Intrenchments along the Hill, 
thoſe Romans that had eſcaped the firſt Fury 
of the Sabins run down to the City, carrying 
Terror and Affright along with them. The 
Alarm ſpread every way; the Conſuls, a- 
wakened by the Noiſe, and no leſs fearful of 
the Domeſtic than the Foreign Enemy, know 
not whether this Tumult comes from within 
or without. Their firſt care is to place Guards 


in the Forum, and at the City Gates. The 


Night is ſpent in doubts and uneaſineſs: At 
length Day comes, and diſcovers who is the 


Head of ſo daring and ſo ſtrange an Enter- 


rize. | 


Herdonius from the top of the Capitol diſ- 


plays a Hat fixed upon a Javelin, as the Signal 


of Liberty, with deſign to engage the Slaves, 
who were very numerous in the City, to 
come and joyn him. His Soldiers, in order to 
keep the People from taking Arms, cry that 


their General is come to Rome only to free the 


Inhabitants from the Senate's T'yranny, to a- 
boliſh Uſury, and ſer up Laws advantageous 
to the People. The Conſuls got the Senate 
together by break of Day. They agreed to 
make the People take Arms. The Tribunes 
declared they wou'd not oppoſe it, provided 
they did but know beforchand what Reward 
the Citizen and Soldier might expeck: If 
* you will promiſe us upon Oath, ſaid they ” 

+> the 
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c the Conſuls, that as ſoon as we have re- 
“ taken the Capitol you will nominate the 
& Commiſſioners whom we demand for the 
« Eſtabliſhing of a Body of Laws, we are 
© ready to march againſt the Enemies. But 
« if you are yet inflexible, we {hall take care 
© to withhold the People from expoſing their 
Lives to ſupport ſo crueland ſo'Fyrannicala 
© Government. 3 
The Senate heard not without the quickeſt 45 
Indignation, that the Tribunes ſhou'd thus ſet 
a Price as it were upon the Defence of the 
City and the People's Service. It was plain 
they intended to take advantage of the preſent 
dangerous conjuncture. C. Claudius was ra- 
ther for going without the People's mercenary | 
aſſiſtance, than buying it with ſuch odious 2 
Conditions. He was of opinion that the Pa- ' 
tricians themſelves, with the help of their f 
Clients, were powerful enough to drive out the 
Enemy. That if they ſhou'd happen to want 1 
a greater number of Troops, they might cal! 
the Latins and the other Allies to their Aid: 
And that in caſe of extremity, they had better 
arm even their Slaves than to ſubmit to the Tri- Fs 
bunes. But the oldeſt Senators, and thoſe that 1 
had moſt Authority, ſeeing the Enemy over 2 
their Heads, and fearing the Sabines, the A- 
gui and the Yol/ci might be let into the City, 
were of opinion, that in ſo imminent a Dan- 
ger they ought not to refuſe the People any 
thing that cou'd induce them to take Arms. P. 
Valerius, firſt Conſul, who was of this mind, 
went to the Forum, and promiſed the People, 
that as ſoon as ever the Capitol was retaken 
and the City reſtored to quiet, he wou'd not 
hinder the Tribunes from propoſing - : 1 
| Ane f 
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And that as to his own particular, whether 
it was determined to accept it, or whether it 
was rejected, he wou'd only conſult the good 
of his Fellow-Citizens, and wou'd always re- 
member his Name as an Hereditary Obligation 
upon him to favour the People's Intereſts in 
all things that were not contrary to the general 
good of the Republic. The People charm'd with 
theſe hopes took Arms,and ſolemnly ſwore never 
tolay them down withour leave from the Con- 
ſuls. The Romans called this way of arming Tu- 
multus. None was exempt from it. The General 


uſually pronounced theſe Words : Let thoſe that 


wou'd ſave the Republic follow me. Then thoſe who 
were aſſembled, ſwore all together to defend 
the Commonwealth to the laſt drop of their 


Blood: Which was call'd Conjuratio. When 


the People, all armed, had taken theſe Oaths, 


the two Conſuls, according to cuſtom, drew 


Lots which ſhou'd lead on the Attack. This 


Poſt fell to Yalerius, and Claudius in the mean 


while marched out of the City at the Head 
of a body of Troops, to hinder any Succours 
from coming to Hlerdonius, and to keep the 


Enemy from — any other part of the 


City to make a diverſion. 

But no Troops appeared in the Country, 
except one Legion, which L. Mamilins, the 
Supreme Magiſtrate of Taſculum, tent of his 
own accord to the aſſiſtance of the Romans : 
Claudius ordered it to march into the City. 
Valerius put himſelf at the Head of the Ci- 
tizens and Allies, and marched ſtrait againſt the 
Enemy. The Romans and Tuſculaus fought with 
equal Emulation. They ſtrove who ſhou'd have 
the Glory of Forcing the Intrenchments firſt. 
Herdonius bore their Onſet with a determined 

0 Courage: 
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Courage: He was beſides favoured by the Su- 


periority of his Poſt. They tought tor a long 
time with great Fury and equal Obſtinacy. 
The Day was already far ſpent, before it was 
poſſible to diſtinguiſh which fide had the Ad- 
vantage. The Conſul Halerius * by his 
own Example to encourage his Soldiers to 
make another puſh, was ſlain at the Head of 
the Attack. P. Yolumnius, a Conſular Perſon 
that fought near him, cauſed his Body to be 
covered, in order to conceal from the Troops 
the knowledge of ſo —.— a Loſs. He after- 
wards led them on ſo bravely, that the Sabines 
were forced to give Ground, and the Romans 
carried their Intrenchments before they per- 


ceiv'd that they fought without a General. 


Herdonius, having loſt moſt of his Soldiers by 
diſputing the Ground Inch by Inch, ſeeing 
himſelf without hopes, and his Fortifications 
forced, cauſed himſelf to be killed, to avoid 
falling alive into the Hands of the Romans. 
Thoſe few of his Soldiers that were left fell 
moſt of them upon their own Swords ; ſome 
threw themſelves from the top of the Rock. 
Thoſe that the Romans cou'd take alive, were 
treated as Robbers. They no leſs ſeverely pu- 
niſhed the Deſerters and Exiles that had joyn- 
ed Herdonius; and by this Victory the Foreign 
Enemy was drove out of the City. But t 

Domeſtic Foe ſtill continued the moſt power- 
ful in it, and the Tribunes even took occaſion 
from this Advantage, and the Promiſes of the 


Conſul Yalerizs, to renew their Pretenſions and 


to raiſe freſh Troubles. 
Thoſe Magiſtrates of the People, or to ſpeak 
more properly thoſe eternal Fomenters of all 


Seditions, cited Claudius to propoſe the n 
| and 
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and thereby to ſatisfie the Manes of his Col- 
legue, who had bound himſelf to do it in ſo 
— a manner. The Conſul, to ſlacken their 
heat and gain time, had recourſe to various 

retences. At one time he excuſed himſelf 
from holding the — upon account of 
the neceſſity there was of purifying the Capi- 


tol, and offering Sacrifices to the Gods. At 


another time he amuſed the People with Games 
and Public Spectacles. At length, having quite 
worn out theſe Pretences, and finding himſelf 
cloſe preſt by the Tribunes, he declared that 
the Republic being deprived of one of her 
Rulers by the Death of Valerius, it was expe- 
dient, before they offer'd to eſtabliſh any new 
Law, to procced to the Election of another 


Conſul; and accordingly he appointed the 


Day when the Comitia of Centuries ſhou'd be 
held. The Senate and the whole Body of the 
Nobility who were ſo greatly concerned to 


oppoſe the reception of this Law, reſolved to 


chuſe in the room of Valerius ſome Conſular, 
whoſe Merit might pleaſe the People, and 
who yet wou'd take care to defeat the Tri- 
bune's Propoſal. With this intent they caſt 
their Eyes upon L. Quintius Cincinnatus,the Fa- 
ther of Ceſo whom the People had lately ba- 
niſhed with ſo much Malice. And they took 
their meaſures ſo well, that the Day of E- 
lection being come, the firſt Claſs, conſiſting of 
co Centuries of Cavalry and fourſcore 
of Infantry, gave him their Voices: This u- 
nanimous Conſent of all the Centuries of a 
Claſs which out-number'd all the reſt, ſecured 
him that Dignity, and he was declared Con- 
ſul in his Abſence and without his Participa- 
tion. The People were ſurprized and terrifyed 

at 
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at this choice: They plainly ſaw that by ſet- 
ting over them a Conſul provoked with the Ba- 
niſhment of his Son, the whole Deſign was to 


defer the publication of the Law. Neverthe- 
leſs the Deputies of the Senate, without giving 


any heed to the Peoples Diſcontent, went to 
fetch Quintius out of the Country, whither he 
was retired ſince his Son's Diſgrace, and where 


he cultivated with his own Hands five or fix 
Acres of Land which were left out of the bro- 


ken Remains of his Fortune. 


Theſe Depuries found him driving the Plough | 


with his own Hands. By ſaluting him Conſul, 
and preſenting him with the Decree of his E- 


lection, they made him acquainted with the 


Subject of their Journey. That venerable old 
Man was under ſome doubt what Reſolution to 
take. Being wholly free from Ambition, in his 
own choice he preferred the Sweets of a Rural 
Life to all the Pomp of the Conſular Dignity. 
Nevertheleſs, Love of his Country prevailing in 
his Mind above his own Satisfaction, he took 
leave of his Wite, and recommending to her 
the care of the Houle, © I fear, ſays he, my 
&« dear Racilia, our Fields will be but ill ma- 
% nured this Year. They at the ſame time in- 
veſted him with a Robe bordered with Purple, 
and the Lictors . with their Faſces preſented 
themſelves to guard him and receive his Com- 
mands. Thus his Merit and the Neceſſities of 
the State brought him back to Rome, where he 
had never ſet his Foot fince his Son's Diſgrace. 


He had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of the Con- 
ſulſhip, but he got an exact Relation to be 


made to him of all that happened in Herdonius's 
Invaſion. Thence taking occaſion to convene 


the Aſſembly of the People, he mounted the 
. KRoſtrum, 


in the ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
Roſtrum, and without declaring himſelf either 
for the People or Senate, he reprimanded them 
both with equal Severity. He reproached the 
Senate, that by their continual Complyance 
with all the Tribunes Pretenſions, they had 
fed the Inſolence and rebellious Spirit of the 
People. He ſaid, there was left in the Senate 
none of that love of their Country, and that 
deſire of Glory which ſeemed to be ſo natu- 
ral to their Order. Thar a timorous Policy 
had taken place of the legal Authority, and 


of the firm Reſolution which was ſo neceſary 


in Government. He added, that an unbridied 
Licentiouſneſs reigned in Rome: That Subor- 


dination and Obedience ſeemed quite baniſhed 


from it. That now but lately, to the ſhame 
of the Roman Name, ſome ſeditious Men had 
been ſeen to put a Price upon the Defence of 
their City, ready to acknowledge Herdonius 
for their Sovereign, if they might not change 
the Form of the Government.“ This is the 
% Fruit, cried he, of thoſe continual Harangues 
« with which the People are ſo infatuatcd. 


c But I ſhall take care to carry them out of 


«© the way of theſe Seducers, which now reign 
e in Rome with more Inſolence and "Tyranny 
ce than ever did the Tarquins. Know then, Ye 
« Roman People, that my Collegue and I have 


“ reſolved to make War upon the Aqui and 


ce the Yolſci, We declare too, that we will 
cc even paſs the Winter in the Field without 
« ever re-entring, during our Conſulate, into a 
City ſo full of Seditions. We command all 
ce thoſe that have taken the Military Oath to 


appear to Morrow with their Arms at the 


Late Regillus. That ſhallbe the Rendezvous 


of the whole Army. 
8 9 The 
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The Tribunes anſwered in a ſcoffing manner, 
that they did not know but he might chance 
to go to the War alone with his Colle 
and that they wou'd take care no Levy ſhow? 
be made. We ſhall not want Soldiers, re- 
66 plied Quintius; and we have yet under our 
ce Command all theſe that took Arms before 
ce the Capitol, and ſwore ſolemnly not to lay 
© them — again without permiſſion from 
ce the Conſuls. If by your Inſtigation they 
& refuſe to obey us, the Gods Avengers of 
% Perjury will know how to puniſh them for 
ce their Deſertion. . 

The Tribunes to evade ſo poſitive an En- 
gagement cried out, that that Oath bound 
them only to the Perſon of Valerius, and ſo 
was buried with him in his Tomb. But the 
People, more plain-hearted, and in thoſe Days 
ignorant of the pernicious Art of interpreting 
the Laws of Religion according to their own 
Purpoſes, rejected fo frivolous a Diſtinction. 
Every Man prepared himſelf to take Arms, 
tho' very unwillingly. What ſtill encreaſed their 
Repugnance, was a Report which was ſpread 
about, that the Conſuls had given private Di- 
rections to the Augurs to be very early in the 
Morning at the Bank of the Late. It was 
apprehended that their deſign was to hold a 
general Aſſembly there, and that ſo all which 
had been done in former ones for the Advan- 
tage of the People might there be annulled, 
ſince they cou'd then receive no Benefit from 
the Aſſiſtance and Oppoſition of the Tribunes, 
whoſe Authority and Function were confined 
to a Mile about Rome: So that if they had 
gone to that Aſſembly, they wou'd have had 
no more Regard paid to them, than the meaneſt 

| | Plebeian, 
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Plebeian, and been equally ſubject to the Power 
of the Conſuls. 

Duintius, to keep the People in awe, gave 
out over and above, that at his Return he wou'd 
convene no Aſſembly for the Election of new 
Conſuls; but that he was reſolved to name a 
Dictator, to the intent that the Seditious might 
learn by their Puniſhment, that all the Ha- 
rangues of the Tribunes wou'd not be ſuffici- 
ent to ſhelter them from the Power and de- 
finitive Sentences of the Supream Magiſtrate. 

The People, who till then had never made 
War but againſt Enemies bordering upon Rome, 
being always accuſtomed to rcturn home to their 


Houſes at the end of every Campaign, were 


ſtruck with Conſternation at a deſign which 
threatened to make them ſpend the Winter in 
a Camp. The Tribunes were no leſs allarmed 


at the thoughts of an Aſſembly out of Rome, 


where Reſolutions might be taken contrary to 
their Intereſts. Both, intimidated by the firm- 
neſs of the Conſuls, had reconrſe to the Se- 


nate. The Women and Children, all in Tears, 
conjured the principal Men in the Senate to 


mollify Quintius, and to prevail with that ri- 
gorous Magiſtrate that their Husbands and 
their Fathers might return to their homes at 


the end of the Campaign. The Affair was 
put upon a kind of 8 This was 


the Point to which the Conſul by this affect- 
ed but neceſſary Severity wanted to bring the 
Tribunes. A fort of Proviſional Treaty was 
made between them: Quintius promiſed not to 


take Arms, and not to force the Troops to 


Winter in the Field, unleſs he were conſtrain- 
ed to do it by ſome new Incurſions of the Ene- 
mies; and the Tribunes on their parts bound 
> them- 
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themſelves to make no Propoſal to the People 


Laws. 


Quintius, inſtead of making War, ſpent the 


whole time of his Conſulate in diſpenſing Ju- 
ſtice between Man and Man. He gave Au- 
dience to every body freely ; he examined the 
Pleas of each Party with Attention, and then 
gave ſuch equitable Judgments. that the Peo- 
ple, charmed with the Mildneſs of his Govern- 
ment, ſeemed to have forgot that there was 
any ſuch thing as Tribunes in the Republic. 

Notwithſtanding a Conduct fo full of Mo- 


deration and Equity, Yirginius, Volſcius and 


the reſt of the Tribunes uſed all their Endea- 
vours to get themſelves perpetuated in the 
Tribuneſhip, alledging that the People ſtood 
in need of their Zeal and Capacity to * 
the Reception of Terentillus's Propoſal. The 
Senate, foreſeeing the Abuſes that might pro- 
ceed from ſuch a perpetual Magiſtracy, made 
a Decree prohibiting any Citizen from ſtanding 
two Years together for the ſame Office. But 
without any regard to a Regulation ſo neceſſar 
for the maintaining of the Public Liberty, 
thoſe Tribunes, accuſtomed to the Sweets of 
Authority, made ſo much ſtir, that they were 
continued in the ſame Employment a third 
time. The Senate apprehending there was 
nothing which thoſe ſeditious Spirits wou'd 
not attempt, without conſidering the Decree 
they had juſt publiſhed,” were alſo on their {ide 
for continuing Quintius in the Conſulſhip 
but that = Man oppoſed it warmly; he 
repreſented with great Gravity to the Senators 
the wrong they did themſelves in offering to 
violate their own Laws. That nothing ſhewed 
the 
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in the Roman REPUBLIC. 
the weakneſs of the Government more than 
that Multitude of new Laws which were pro- 


gs: daily but never obſerved. Thar it was 


»y this wavering Conduct that they juſtly 


drew upon themſelves the Contempt of the 
Multitude. - The Senate, equally touched with 


the Wiſdom and the Moderation of Quintius, 


return'd to his Opinion. The Election was 
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made; ©. Fabius Vibulanus and L. Cornelius Year of 
Maluginenſis were named Conſuls for the enſu- Come 
ing Year. Scarce was Quiutius out of his Poſt *** 


but he went back to the Country, to reſume 
his former Labour and Occupations. 

After his departure, the Friends of his Fa- 
mily, and among others A. Cornelius Servins 


and C. Servilius, both Quæſtors that Year, 


provoked at the unjuſt Exile of Ceſo, proſe- 


cuted M. Volſcius his Accuſer for being the Au- 


thor and Miniſter of ſo cruel a Proſecution. 
Thoſe two Quzitors, by the Power veſted in 
their Office, convened the Aſſembly of the 
People. They produced their Witneſſes, ſome 
of which gave Teſtimony that they had ſeen 
Ceſo in the 1 5 on the very Day when 
Volſcius pretended he killed his Brother at Rome; 
others affirmed. that Yo!/cins's Brother died of a 
languiſhing Diſtemper, which was upon him 
ſome Months, and that he never ſtirred out of 
his Houſe after he fell ill. Theſe Facts and 
many others were atteſted by ſo many Perſons 
of unqueſtionable Credit, that there was no 
room left to doubt of Volſcius's Malice in this 
Calumny. But the Tribunes, being the Col 
legues and Accomplices of Yol/czus, put a ſtop 
to this Proſecution, declaring they wou'd not 
ſuffer the Peoples Votes to be gathered upon 


any Affair whatſoever, before they had given 


8 3 their 
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5 their Suffrages with relation to the Laws pro- 
Il poled. The Senate made uſe of the ſame Ex- 
"ot cuſe in their turn, and whenever the five Com- 
miſſioners demanded by the Tribunes were 
talk'd of, revived the buſineſs of Volſcius. The 
Conſulate of Fabius and Cornelius paſsd away | 
in theſe ſucceſſive Contentions. | 17 
The Wars broke out afreſh under that ß 
C. Nautius and L. Minutius their Succeſſors. 5 
The Sabines and Æqui renewed ther Irrupti- we 
295. ons. Nautius marched againſt the Sabines, de- 
feated them, and entered their Territories, 
where he laid all waſte with Fire and Sword. 
Minutius was not ſo ſucceſsful againſt the A- 
qui. That timorous General, who thought 
leſs-of Conquering than of avoiding being Con- 
quered, had like to have periſhed with his 
whole Army thro' exceſs of Precaution. He 
had intrenched himſelf in a place, where 
at his Back, at his Right and Left he had 
Mountains that covered his Camp. Theſe na- 
_ tural Fortifications left him but one Paſſage 
out: The Aqui were beforehand with the 
Romans, and got Poſſeſſion of it. They then 
fortified themſelves in ſuch a manner, that it 
was impoſſible to conſtrain them to fight: 
They eaſily fetched their Proviſions and Forage 
from the Country behind thgm, while the Ro- 
man Army, ſhut up within the Straits of thoſe 
Mountains, were 1h want of every thing. Some 
_ © Horſemen, who under cover of the Night made 
their way thro' the Enemies Camp, carried 
the News to Rome. They ſaid, that the Ar- 
my being ſurrounded on all fides, and in a 
manner beſieged, wou'd for want of Proviſi- 
ons be obliged to throw down their Arms, if 
they were not ſpeedily relieved. Quintus Fabius, 
| the 
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the Governor of the City, immediately diſ- 
patched a Meſſenger to the other Conſul to 
inform him of the extremity his Collegue was 
in: Nautius leaving his Army under the Com- 
mand of his Lieutenants, ſet out privately, and 
repaired to Rome in all haſte. He arrived there 
, nin the Night, and after conferring out of 
9 ' Hand with ſome of the chief of the Senate, 
it was agreed, that it was neceſſary upon this 


— 2 bh. ng mw” 


" 2 occaſion to have recourſe to the Remedy, 

: which was uſually made uſe of in the greateſt 

5 . Calamities, that is to ſay, to name a Dictator. 

1 The Conſul, according to the Prerogative of 

. the Conſulſhip, named L. Quintius Cincinnatus, yeay of 
t and returned with the fame diligence to put Rome 
4 himſelf again at the Head of his Army. The 295: 
$ Governour of Rome ſent the Conſul's Decree 

© to Quintius; they found that great Man as be- 

o fore, cultivating his little Inheritance with his 

d own Hands. The Deputies, at the ſame time 

A that they gave him Information of his new 

© Dignity, preſented to him four and twenty 

© LiSors armed with Axes bound up in their 

n Faſces, a kind of Guards uſed by the Ancient 

it Kings of Rome, and which the Conſuls had 
retained in part, only they never carried Axes 

E in the City but before the Dictator. The Se- 

* nate having notice that Quintius drew near, 

e ſent him a Boat in which he croſs'd the Tyber 

Ce his three Children, his Friends, and the Prin- 

le cipal of the Senate received him at his Land- 

d ing, and conducted him to his Houſe. The 

r- Dictator next Day named for General of his 
a Horſe IL. Tarquitius, a Patrician of uncommon 

- Valour, but who not having wherewithal to 

if * buy and keep a Horſe, had till then never ſerved 

„ but in the Infantry. Thus all the Hopes of 

ie S 4 the. 
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the Republic lay in an Old Man juſt taken 


from the Plough, and a Foot-Soldier rais'd to be 


general Leader of the Horſe. 6 
But theſe Men, whoſe Poverty was glorious to 
them, wanted for no Greatneſs of Soul and Valour 
in Command. The Dictator ordered the Shops 
to be ſhut up, and all Inhabitants that were 
of an Age fit for Arms, to be before Sun-ſet 
in the Field of Mars, each with twelve Stakes, 
and Victuals for five Days. He then put him- 
ſelf at the Head of theſe Troops, and before 
Day arrived pretty near the. Enemy's Camp. 
He went himſelf and viewed it, as well as the 
obſcurity of the Night would permit him. 
His Soldiers by his Command made ſeveral 
loud Shouts, to give the Conſul Notice of the 
Arrival of Succour ; they intrenched themſelves, 
and fortified their Intrenchments with a Pal- 
liſado, made of the Stakes they had brought 
from Rome: And theſe Intrenchments ſerved 
at the ſame time to ſhut up the Enemies 
Camp. The General of the Aqui, named 
Gracchus Duilius, endeavoured, notwithitanding 
the Darkneſs, to interrupt this Work. His 
Troops advanced, but with that fear and doubt 
which is always occaſioned by the Night and a 
Surprize. Quintius, who foreſaw this Attack, ſet 
one part of his Army againſt them, while the 


other continued to Intrench themſelves. The 


noiſe of the Fight and the Shours of the Com- 
batants made the Conſul yet more certain that 


Succour was come. He. attacked the Camp 


of the Aqui on his fide, not ſo much with 
hopes of carrying it, as with deſign to make a 
Diverſion. This ſecond Attack drew part of 
the Ægqui to that fide, and gave the Dictator 
time to finiſh his Intrenchments, ſo that the 
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in the Roman REPU BLIS. 
Enemy at break of Day ſaw themſelves in their 
turn beſieged by two Armies. The Battel be- 
gan ane w at the return of Light. The Dictator 
and Conſul then attacked the Enemy's Camp 
with their whole Power. Quintius found the 
part that he attacked the leaſt fortified, becauſe 
the General of the Aqui did not imagine he 
ſhou'd have occaſion to defend himſelf on that 
ſide: He made but a weak Reſiſtance, and be- 
ing apprehenſive that his Camp wou'd be won 
Sword in Hand, he had recourſe to Negotiati- 
on. He ſent Deputies to the Conſul, who, 
without ſo much as hearing their Meſſage, re- 
ferred them to the Dictator. Thoſe Depuries 
being come to his Preſence, notwithſtanding 


the heat of the Action, 2 him to re- 


ſtrain the Impetuoſity of his Soldiers, and not 
to make his Glory of the Deſtruction of almoſt 
a whole Nation; and offered him to quit their 


Camp and retire without Baggage, without 


251 


Cloaths and without Arms. Quintius replied D. H. 1. re. 
ſternly, that he did not eſteem them ſo much as to Liv. Dee. 1. 


think their Death wou'd be of any conſequence 


to the Republic; that therefore he freely grant- 


ed them their Lives; but that their General 
and principal Officers muſt remain Priſoners of 
War, and all their Soldiers paſs under the Voke, 
otherwiſe he wou' d immediately cut them all to 


pieces. The Æqui being ſurrounded every way, 


ſubmitted to all the Conditions that their victori- 
ous Enemy pleaſed to impoſe on them. Two Jave- 
lins were fixed in the Earth, and a third faſtened 
acroſs upos the Points of thoſe. All the Aqui, 
naked and unarmed, paſſed under this Military 
Portico: An Infamy which the Conquerors 
were wont to impoſe upon the Vanquiſhed, who 
cou'd neither fight nor retire. At the ſame time 

| they 
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they delivered up to the Romans their General 
and Officers, who were reſerved to attend the 
Dictator's Triumph. | 
Quintius gave the Plunder of the Enemy's 
Camp to the Army he had brought with him 
from Roms, without retaining any thing for 
himſelf, or ſuffering the Troops of the Con- 
ſvl, whom he had relieved, to take any ſhare 
in it. “ Soldiers, ſaid he to them ſeverely, 
“ you that were upon the brink of falling a 
Prey to our Enemies, you ſhall have no ſhare 
© in their Spails. Then turning to the Con- 
ſul: „And you, Minucius, added he, you ſhall 
“ never more command theſe Legions in Chief, 
< till you have ſhewn more Courage and Capa- 
« city. This military Correction did not at all 
leflen the Reſpect and Acknowledgment which 
theſe Troops paid their Deliverer; and the 
Conſul and his Soldiers decreed him a Crown 
of Gold of a pound Weight, for having ſaved 


the Lives and Honour of his Fellow-Citi- 


ZENS. 
The Senate having received Advice of the 
Victory which the Dictator had obtained, and 
the . ee Partition he had made of the Ene- 


my's Spoils, __ perfectly aſhamed that ſo 


| a Captain ſhou'd ſpend his old Age in 


Poverty, ſent him word they deſign'd he ſhou'd 


take to himſelf a conſiderable ſhare of the Booty 
he had won from the Enemy. They were even 
for allotting him a Portion of the Lands con- 
quered from the Aqui, with a ſufficient num- 
ber of Slaves and Cattel to ſtock it. But Quinu- 
tins thought he owed his Country yet a greater 
Example. He preferred that Poverty, which 
he look'd upon as the Mum and Support of 
Liberty, to all the Wealth that was * 
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him F being perſuaded that nothing can be more 


free and independent than a Citizen who with- 
out having any Expectations from others, re- 


ceives his whole Subſiſtance from his own La- 


bour or Inheritance. 
This great Man, in leſs than a Fortnight's 
time, brought off the Conſul's Army, defeat- 


f 1 OY ed that of the Enem 4 and returne back to 


Rome in Triumph. There were led before his 
Chariot the Enemy's General and a pot num- 
ber of Officers, which were the chief Orna- 
ment of that Proceſſion. The Roman Soldiers 
followed him with Garlands of Flowers upon 
their Heads, celebrating his Victory with mili- 
tary Songs. He then abdicated the Dictature, 
tho' he might legally have held that Dignity 
ſix Months. Such uncommon Moderation added 
et more to his Glory, and the Love of his Fel- 
ow-Citizens. 
The Friends of his Family laying hold of this 
favourable conjuncture, at length prevail to have 


Holſcius the Accuſer of Quintius Ceſo, his Son, 
brought to a Tryal. The Aſſembly was held; 


the Informer being convicted of Calumny and 
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falſe Teſtimony, was condemned to perpetual Cic. pro 
Baniſhmentz Ceſo was recalled home, and the domo fu. 


Tribunes finding the People adored his Father, 
durſt not oppoſe ſo juſt a Sentence. Ouintius, 
contented with his Son's return, and cloathed 
with Glory, broke away from the Praiſes of 
the Romans, and went again and buried him- 
ſelf in his Cottage, where he fell once more to 
his old Labours. 

He did not ſtay there long; new Diſturbances 
raiſed by the Tribunes of the People upon ac- 


count of the Publication of the Terentillian Law, Year of 


out of ſpite at Ceſo's return, obliged the Senate = 


ro 


ome 
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to recall his Father, to ſet him up againſt thoſe 
ſeditious Magiſtrates. The Sabines and Aqui, 
under the Conſulate of C. Horatius and ©, Mi- 
nucius, had lately been making their cuſtomary 
Inroads up to the very Gates of Rome. 'The 
Senate immediately ordered the two Conſuls 
to march againſt the Enemies out of hand. The 


Conduct cf the Army appointed againft the 


Aqui fell by lot to Horatius; and Minucius was 


intruſted with the command of that which was 


deſigned againſt the Sabines. But when the 
People were to Arm, the Tribunes oppoſed it, 


and proteſted in their old way, that they wou'd 


not ſuffer one Plebeian to give his Name to go 
to the War till they proceeded to the Election 
of the Commiſſioners. The Conſuls, who cou'd 
not without Concern ſee the Enemy laying 
waſte the Territory of Rome with Impunity, 
convened the Senate to find. means to remove 
their Oppoſition. Quintius, who was come back 
from his Country retreat, repreſented with his 
uſual firmneſs, that inſtead of waſting time in 
contending with the Tribunes, they ought to 
march directly againſt the Enemy; that if the 
People, ſtill miſ-led by their Tribunes, perſiſt- 
ed in their Diſobedience, he adviſed that the 
whole Senate and the Patricians, with their 
Friends and Clients, ſhou'd take Arms ; that 
"ſpite of the Tribunes, they ſhou'd be follow- 
ed by all good Men who {incerely loved their 


Country; that for his part, tho' depreſſed with 


Years, he was ready to ſet the Example firſt, 
and that they ſhou'd find in Battel either a glo- 
rious Victory or an honourable Death. 


The whole Senate applauded ſo generous a 
RNeſolution. Thoſe venerable Old Men haſted 


to their Houſes to take Arms; and attended by 
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in the Roman REPUBLIC. 
their Sons, their Clients and their Servants, 


they repaired to the Forum, where the Conſul 
C. Horatius had convened the Aſſembly. The 


People all flocked thither, and ſeemed touched 
at ſo new a ſight. The Conſul repreſented to 
them, that all thoſe illuſtrious Men choſe ra- 
ther to expoſe themſelves to almoſt a certain 
Death, than to endure the Enemy any longer 
at the Gates of Rome, and exhorted all good 
Citizens to join them, in order to avenge the 
Glory of the Roman Name. But Virginius, 
who had got himſelf continued five Years toge- 
ther in the Tribuneſhip, cried out with great 
vehemence, that he wou'd never ſuffer the Peo- 
ple to take Arms till the buſineſs of the Laws 


was firſt determined. The Conſul, upon this, 
turning towards the Tribunes with a Counte- 


nance full of Indignation: It muſt be con- 
ce feſſed, ſays he to him, you perform a very 
cc heroic Action, and keep ſtrictly up to your 
& ordinary Behaviour, in fomenting eternal Di- 
« viſions between the People and the Senate; 
ce but do not imagine your Clamours and Op- 
cc poſition ſhall make us abandon the — 
cc fic, founded upon ſuch fortunate Auſpices. 


Up 


© Know, Virginius, and you other Tribunes, 


ce that theſe illuſtrious Old Men, whom you 


cc ſee bending more under the number of their 


“ Years, than the weight of their Armour, 
care going to fight generouſly againſt the E- 
c nemies of the Roman Name; while You, 
ce the intrepid Defenders of the People's Rights, 
& le hid behind our Walls, and, like fearful 
« Women, wait with anxiety for the event of 
ce the War. Unleſs perhaps you pleaſe your 
ce ſelves with a fancy, that after the doubtful 
% chance of Arms has rid you of the _— 
& ar 
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< Husbands, and all that was moſt dear to them, 


<« the Name of Romans? And ought you not 
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c“ and the Roman Nobility, the Enemy, when 
& yictorious, as a Recompence of your Cowar- 
« dice and Baſeneſs, will leave you in a quiet 
« Enjoyment of the Tyranny you have uſurp- 
« ed, and not deſtroy Rome, tho' in every part 
« of it they find nothing but Monuments and 
& Trophies of their former Defeats. 

But even tho' for your ſakes they ſhou'd 
ce ſpare it, be aſſured, that our Wives and Chill 
« dren, after having loſt their Fathers, their ; 


ce will have too much Courage to ſurvive us; 
ce they are firmly reſolved to ſet every thing in 
« Flames, and ſo bury themſelves under the 
c Ruines of their Country. Such, O Romans, 
« added the Conſul, are the diſmal Effects 
& which your perpetual Diſſentions muſt una- 
« voidably produce. 
The People melted at ſo moving a Diſcourſe, 
every body ſhed Tears: The Conſul finding 
them ſoftened, and giving way himſelf to his 
Sorrow, Are not you aſhamed, added he, to 
« ſee thoſe illuſtrious old Men, thoſe Senators 
« whom you call your Fathers, devote them- 
ce {elves generouſly to a certain Death for a re- 
ce bellious and inſolent People? Do you deſerve 


« to hide your Heads with confuſion, falſe as 

« you are to your Country, Deſerters of her 

« Armies, and greater Enemies to your Gene- 
ce rals than the very Aqui and Sabines? | 

Firginius, perceiving that the Conſul's Re- 
proach made an Impreſſion upon the Multitude, 
thought it time to conform to the preſent con- 
juncture; and aſſuming a milder Behaviour; 
& No, we will never abandon you, Conſcript 
Fathers, faid he; we are not capable of be- 
ce traying 
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« traying the Intereſts of our Country. We 
« will live and die with you: Death muſt be 
« pleaſant to us, fighting under ſuch worthy 
c Leaders for the common Defence of our 


« Country. It is true, that being Citizens of 


ce the ſame State, and contributing all equally, 
cc and with the Price of our Blood, to eftabliſh 
« Liberty, we have demanded Laws ſuperior 
ce to the Authority of the Senate, and reſtrictive 
« of its extent. But is it not the eſſential Con- 
cc ſtitution of all Republican States, that no 
ce body ſhou'd be ſubject to any but the Law, 
& and that the Law ſhou'd be more powerful 
than the Magiſtrates? Nevertheleſs, if you 
perſiſt in your Reſolution of ſtanding to the 
ancient Cuſtoms, I conſent for my Particu- 


move my Oppoſition ; and I am ready to 

exhort the People to take Arms and follow 
* yon, provided you will = them one Fa- 

vour, which will be of Service to them, 
cc without being at all detrimental to your Au- 
c thority. 

The Conſul made Anſwer, that if his Requeſt 
was reaſonable, the People wou'd always find 
the Senate ready to favour them, and that he 
might freely ſpeak his Mind. Virginius having 
conferred a moment with his Colleagues, re- 
plied, that he deſired he _ explain himſelf 
in the Senate. The Conſuls immediately ad- 


CC 
£6 
cc 
ec lar to mention it no more; I will even re- 
cc 
cc 
& 
cc 


journed to it: Virginius follow'd them: He 


carried with him the Original Decree of the 
Creation of the Tribunes. Being admitted in- 
to the Aſſembly, he read it aloud with the per- 
miſſion of the Conſuls, and added : © All that 
ce the People requeſt of you by my Mouth, 
« Conſcript Fathers, is, that you wou'd pleaſe 
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258 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
& to add five Tribunes more to thoſe that were 
* firſt eſtabliſhed upon the Mons-Sacer, ſo that 
« henceforth the five firſt Claſſes may each 
« have two Tribunes. Virginius then retired, 
to leave the Senate to deliberate about his Pro- 
poſal. Caius Claudius highly oppoſed this new 
demand. He repreſented to the Aſſembly, that 
to add five more Tribunes to the five old ones, 
was to multiply the number of their Enemies 
that by degrees they wou'd form a ſecond Se- 
nate, whoſe only aim wou'd be to ruin the Au- 
thority of the firſt. But Quintius took this in 
another light; he maintained on the contrary, i 
that by multiplying the number of the Tri- 
bunes, it wou'd make it the more eaſy to ſow Di- | 
viſion among them. That there wou'd always 
be ſome one leſs ſeditious than the reſt, who 
out of Reſpect to the Senate, or perhaps out 
of Jealouſy, wou'd oppoſe the Enterprizes of 
the others, which wou'd be ſufficient to pre- 
vent them from taking effect. That they ought 
to rejoice to ſee them renounce for this the 
new Laws which they before demanded ſo ear- 
neſtly; ſince no body was to be told, that in 
matter of Government, all change in the Laws 
ſhook the very Foundations of the State. The 
Opinion of that great Man f by plurality 
Tearof of Voices. Virginius was call'd in again; the 
— firſt Conſul inform'd him that the Senate grant- 
5 ed his Requeſt. He took care to ſet off this 1 
new favour in terms agreeable to the Dignit 
of the Body which he was at the = . 
And the Senate and People, with a mutual A- 
greement, concurred equally, tho' with oppo- 
ſite Views, to the augmentation of the number 
of the Tribunes. 
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It was not long e' er the Senate found that 
their compliance with the laſt Demands of the 
People, only put them upon new Pretenſions. 
And indeed, the Tribunes, grown more audaci- 
ous than ever by their Number, propoſed that 
Mount Aventine ſhou'd be granted to the Peo- 
ple, or at leaſt that part of it which was not 
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occupied by Patricians. F. Icilius, the Head of D. H. l. 16; 


the College of Tribunes, remonſtrated, that 
the Land of that Mountain belonged to the Re- 
public; that ſome Patricians had indeed pur- 
chaſed certain Parcels of it; but that others 
had got Poſſeſſion of what they enjoyed 
by mere Uſurpation. That the remaining 
part of that Ground being uncultivated and un- 


inhabited, he demanded that it ſhou'd be given 


gratis to the People, who growing daily more 
numerous, began now to want Habitations. He 
propoſed at the ſame time, that the Patricians 
ſhou'd be confirmed in the Poſſeſſion of thoſe 
Parcels which they cou'd ſhew good Claims to, 


and that thoſe of that Order ſhou'd be turned 


out who had built upon it without any lawful 
Title, being however firſt repaid the value of 


the Houles. 
To outward appearance there was nothing 


but Juſtice in this Propoſal : It was beſides a 


matter of ſmall importance: but M. Valerius er, 
ome 


277. 


and Sp. Virginius, the Conſuls of that Year, ap- 
prehending that from this partition of Mount 
Aventine, the People might claim a right to re- 


new their old Pretenſions upon the conquered 


Lands, delayed calling the Senate, in hopes this D. H. U 16, 


new Demand wou'd by degrees fall of it ſelf. 


Leilius perceiving the deſign of the Conſuls in 
this affected Omiſſion to convene the Senate, 


ventured upon an Attempt never heard of be- 
* fore: 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
fore: He ſent them an Apparitor, command- 
ing them to aſſemble the Senate forthwith, and 


repair to it themſelves without delay. 


The Conſuls, juſtly provoked at the Tribune's 
Audaciouſneſs, and the Apparitor's want of Re- 
ect, ordered that Errand- bringer of theirs to 
be driven away ignominiouſly; and one of the 
Conſul's Lictors, by their Directions, gave him 
ſome Baſtinadoes for his pains. This was enough 
to open the ſeditious Mouth of the Tribune, 
who only wanted a Pretence to inveigh againſt 
the Senate. He repreſented to the People, that 
in the Perſon of his Apparitor they had vio- 
lated the ſacred Privileges of the Tribuneſhip; 
he cauſed the Conſul's Lictor to be ſeized, and 
was immediately for putting him to Death, as 
a Man guilty of Sacrilege, and devoted to the 
infernal Gods. The Conſuls, tho' the chief 
Magiſtrates of the Republic, cou'd not reſcue 


him out of the Hands of thoſe who were both 
his Adverſaries and his Judges. 


The Senate endeavoured to gain over ſome 
one of the Tribunes that might put a ſtop to 
this Fury of his Colleague ; but 7c:/ins had been 


| beforehand with them there, and had ſo warm- 


ly repreſented to all the Tribunes that the Power 
and Strength of their College lay wholly in 


their Union, that they agreed none ſhou'd op- 


poſe what was determined among them by plu- 
rality of Voices. Thus the poor Lictor ſaw 
himſelf juſt upon the point of loſing his Life, 
for having obeyed the Orders of the Conſuls 
too punctually. The Senate, to ſave him, were 
obliged to come to a Compoſition with the Tri- 


buncs: Mount Aventine was yielded to the Peo- 


ple by a Senatusconſultum, and the Lictor was 
releaſed. But this Affair made a very great 
| | | breach 
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in the Roman REPUBLIC. 

breach in the Authority of the Conſuls; for 
the Tribunes, after the Example of 7cilius, kept 
themſelves always afterwards in poſſeſſion of this 
new Prerogative of convening the Senate; they 
who at their Inſtitution durſt not ſo much as 
go into it, but attended its Commands under a 
Portico like common Officers. 

They did not ſtop here; 7c:lins, the boldeſt 
and moſt enterprizing of all the 'Tribunes, be- 
ing continued in that Magiſtracy for the follow- 
ing Year, laid a deſign to bring the Conſuls 
themſelves under their Subjection, and to oblige 
thoſe chief Magiſtrates of the Republic, tho” 
inveſted with the Sovereign Power, to under- 
80 the Judgment of the Aſſembly of the Peo- 

©, 
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T. Romilius and C. Veturius, who were Con- Year of 
ſuls this Year, finding the State was never more Rome 


at reſt at home than when her Arms were car- *2*: 


ried abroad, reſolved to make War againſt the 
ZEqui and Sabines, in revenge of their continual 
Inroads and Devaſtations. 'The buſineſs was to 
raiſe 'Troops, and get the Legions to march 
out of Rome. The two Conſuls, but eſpecially 
Romilius, a Magiſtrate ſevere and haughty in 
his Nature, raiſed thoſe Troops and proceeded 
in the Inrollment of the Plebeians, with a Ri- 
gour very improper in the preſent Diſpoſition 
of the People's Minds. They admitted no man- 
ner of Excuſe, and condemned to heavy Fines 
all thoſe that did not appear immediately upon 


their being called. Romilins even cauſed ſeye- 


ral to be taken into Cuſtody, for trying upon 
different Pretences to get off from going to the 
War that Campaign. The 'Tribunes did not 
fail to take their parts, and they endeavoured 
to reſcue thoſe Priſoners out of the hands of 
| 2 _-: the 
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the Lictors. The Conſuls advanced to ſupport 


the Execution of their Orders: The Tribunes, 
enraged at their Reſiſtance, and backed by the 


angry Populace, were ſo preſumptuous as to 


offer to ſeize the Conſuls themſelves, and to 


command the Ediles to lead them to the pub- 


lic Priſons. This Attempt upon the Sove— 
reign Magiſtrates of the Republic encreaſes the 
Tumult; the Patricians, provoked at the Au- 
daciouineſs and Inſolence of the Tribunes, fly 
among the Crowd, ſtrike all without diſtincti- 
on that oppoſe them, diſperſe the Aſſembly, and 
oblige the Tribunes to fly like the reſt, after 


having been ſoundly beaten. Theſe latter, con- 
founded and enraged at the ill Succeſs of their 
Undertaking, convened the Aſſembly for the 


next Day, and took care to bring to it moſt of 


the Plebeians out of the Country. The Aſſem- 


bly was very numerous; the 'Tribunes, ſeeing 
themſelves the ſtrongeſt, cauſed the two Con- 
ſuls to be ſummoned like the meaneſt private 


Men; and the Apparitor cited them to come 
and anſwer before the Aſſembly of the People 


for what had happened the Day before: The 


Conſuls rejected the Citation with Scorn. Then 
the Tribunes, who flattered themſelves the Se- 
nate wou'd oblige them, as they had done Corio- 
lanus and Ceſo, to acknowledge the Authority 


of the Aſſembly of the People, and ſubmit to 


their Judgment, repaired to the Palace. Being 
introduced into the Senate, they demanded Ju- 
ſtice for the Violence which they pretended to 
have been done them by the Conſuls. They 
added, that in their Perſons the ſacred Laws of 
the Tribuneſhip had been violated; that they 
hoped the Senate wou'd never ſuffer ſo great a 
Crime to eſcape without Puniſhment; and that 


they 
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they expected either that the Conſuls ſhou'd 
clear themſelves by Oath from having had an 

hand in the laſt Jumult; or if a juſt Real 
of Conſcience hindered them from taking ſuch 
an Oath, that they ſhou'd be condemned by a 
Senatusconſultum to appear before the Aſſembly 
of the People and undergo their Judgment. 
Romilius anſwered them, and reproached them 


in a very high ſtrain, that they themſelves, by 


oppoſing the levy of Soldiers, were the only 
Beginners of this Tumult; that they had carried 
their Audaciouſneſs ſo far, as to go about to 
ſeize upon the Conſuls, the Sovereign Magi- 
ſtrates of the Republic; that even now the 

had the Inſolence to threaten them in full Se- 
nate to make them ſubmit to the Judgment of 
the People, when they had not Power to bring 
the very meaneſt of the Pazricians before them 
without a Henatusconſultum on purpole. And 
he declared to them, that if they were ſo da- 
ring as to offer to proceed a ſtep further in ſo 


unreaſonable an Enterprize, he wou'd immediate- 


ly put the whole Body of Patricians in Arms, 
march into the Forum at their Head, fall upon 
every body that appeared againſt him, and that 


perhaps he might make them repent their ha- 


ving abuſed the Senate's Patience in ſo groſs a 
manner, and their having given ſuch a looſe to 
their unbounded Audacioufneſs. 

Theſe Diſputes held ſo long, that it grew 


e before the Senate cou'd come to any 


Reſolution in this Affair; and moſt of the Se- 
nators were glad that theſe mutual Complaints 
and Reproaches had waſted the time of the 
Aſſembly, that they might not be obliged to 
decide the Conteſt between the Tribunes and 
Conſuls, and that they might avoid giving the 

| 1 former, 
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former, by a refuſal, the Pretence they wanted 

to raiſe a new Sedition. | 
Thoſe Tribunes plainly perceiving that the 
Senate intended to draw the bulineſs into 
length, convened the Aſſembly of the People 
next Day, and made their Report to them of 
what had paſſed in the Senate. They declared, 
that no Juſtice was to be expected from a 


Body in which their Enemies governed, and. 
that they wou'd throw up the Tribuneſhip, if 


the People did not come to ſome vigorous Re- 
ſolution, which was ſo neceſfary for the Pre- 
ſervation of their Dignity. 

The moſt mutinous among the Plebeians 


were for retiring a ſecond time upon the Mons. 


Sacer in Arms, and from thence to begin the 
War againſt the Patricians. Others, more mo- 


derate in appearance, but indeed reſtrained only 


by the fear of a Civil War, propoſed that 
without taking up Arms or ſolliciting a Se— 
natusconſultum any longer, the People by their 


own proper Authority ſhou'd try the Conſuls, 


and condemn them to a large Fine. Laſtly, 
ſuch as had not entirely loſt the Reſpect that 
was due to the firſt Magiſtrates in the Repub- 
lic, repreſented that it was a thing unheard of, 
for an Aſſembly of the People to pretend to 
try two Conſuls in the very Year of their 
Conſulate, and eſpecially without the Partici- 
pation of the Senate. That ſuch a ſtep ſeemed 
to them very bold; that they did not doubt 
it wou'd ſtir up new Tumults, which at 
length might produce a Civil War. That the 
Succeſs of that was uncertain; that it was e- 
ven to be feared if the Patricians got the bet- 
ter they wou'd utterly deſtroy the Peoples 
Authority, to be revenged of thoſe who had 

1 gone 
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one about to carry it too far. That there- 
fore they were for deferring all further Pro— 
eceding againſt the Conſuls, till they were out 
of their Office; and that in the mean while 
they might proſecute ſuch private Perſons as 
had ſhewn moſt Zeal for their Intereſts. 

Of theſe three different Opinions, the Tri- 
bunes ſtuck to the ſecond, which they thought 
the ſafeſt and moſt ready way to ſatisfie 
their Reſentment, and they appointed the Aſ- 
ſembly wherein the People at their Suit ſhou'd 
condemn the Conſuls to a Fine. But the Tri- 
bunes perceiving after the Peoples firſt heart 
was over, that they ſhew'd leſs Eagerneſs 
to carry a Point which they thought concern- 
ed only thoſe Magiſtrates, they reſolved, in or- 


der to make the more ſure of their Revenge, 


to defer it, and even to cloath it with the old 
retence of the People's good, without mak- 
ing the leaſt mention of their difference with 
the Conſuls. Thus the Day ſet for the Aſ- 
ſembly being come, Icilius, who ſpoke for the 
reſt of his Collegues, declared that the Col- 
lege of Tribunes, at the Intreaty and for the 
ſakes of the beſt Men in the Senate, dropt 
their ſuit againſt the Conſuls; but that tho” 
they gave up their own Intereſts, they were 
not capable of neglecting thoſe of the People. 
That therefore they demanded, that the Bu- 
ſineſs of the Partition of the Lands ſhou'd be 
proceeded to; that it was high time to pals ſo 
equitable a Law, which had been long propo- 
ſed but always kept off by the Artifices of 
the Patricians. At the fame time he exhorted 
ſuch Plebeians as were perſonally intereſted in 
this Affair, to ſpeak their Minds freely to the 


Aſſembly. 
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Upon this a Plebeian named L. Siccius or Si- 
cinius Dentatus aſcended the Roſtrum. He was 
an Old Man of a handſome Aſpect, tho' above 


threeſcore Years of Age; and with a Soldier's E- 


loquence he ſpoke gloriouſly of his own Va- 
lour, and of all the Actions in which he had 
ſignalized himſelf. He firſt repreſented, that 
it was full Forty Years that he had bore Arms ; 
that he had been in a hundred and twenty 
Engagements ; that he had received five and 
forty Wounds, and all before; that in one ſin- 

le Battel he had been wounded in twelve ſe- 
veral Places; that he had obtained fourteen Ci- 
vic Crowns, for having ſaved the Lives of fo 


many Citizens 1n Battel ; that he had received 


three Mural Crowns, for having firſt mounted 
the Breach in Towns taken by Storm ; that 
his Generals had given him eight other Crowns, 
for having reſcued the Standards of the Legi- 
ons out of the Hands of the Enemies; that he 
had to ſhew in his Houſe fourſcore Collars 
of Gold, above threeſcore Bracelets, gilded 
Javelins, gorgeous Armours, and Furnitures of 
Horſes, as the Teſtimonies and Rewards of the 
Victories he had gained in ſingle Combats in 
the view of the two Armies. That never- 
theleſs no manner of Regard had ever been 
had to all theſe Honourable Marks of his Ser- 
vices, and that neither he, nor Numbers of 
other brave Soldiers, who with the loſs of their 
Blood had won for the Republic the better 


part of her Territory, poſſeſſed the leaſt Por- 


tion of it: That their Conqueſts were fallen 
a Prey to ſome few Patriciaus, whoſe only Merit 
was the Nobility of their Deſcent and the 
recommendation of their Names. That not 
one of them cou'd juſtifie his Poſſeſſion 8 

Lands 
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Lands by any lawful Title ; unleſs they look- 


ed upon the Domain of the State to be their 
Patrimony, and the Plebeians to be vile Slaves, un- 
worthy of having any Share in the fortune of the 
Commonwealth. But that it was time for that 
generous People to do themſelves Juſtice, and that 
they ought to ſhew immediately, by paſſing the 
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Law for the Partition of the Lands without varro de 
delay, that they had no leſs Reſolution to ſtand H ingua 


by the Propoſals of their Tribunes, than they 


had ſhewn Courage in the Field againft the 
Enemies of the State. 
[cilius gave great Commendations to the 


 Pronouncer of this Diſcourſe. But as he af- 


fected to appear a ſtrict Obſerver of the Laws, 
he told him, they cou'd not with Juſtice refuſe 
to hear what the Pazricians cou'd alledge againſt 
the Law, and ſo adjourned the Aſſembly to the 


The two Conſuls during great part of the 
Night held private Conferences with the chief 
Men of the Senate, to deliberate what Mea- 
ſures were moſt proper to be taken to fru- 
ſtrate the deſigns of the Tribunes. After 
various Counſels, it was reſolved to employ 
firſt the moſt inſinuating Manners, and the 
whole art of Eloquence to win upon the Peo- 
ple and diſſuade them from the Publication 
of the Law: But that if, by the Inſtigation of 


their Tribunes, they continued obſtinately re- 
ſolute to give their Voices for it, they ſhou'd 


oppoſe it with a high hand, and even make 
uſe of extremities. Word was ſent to all the 
Patricians to be at the Forum very early with 
their Friends and Clients; that part of them 
ſhou'd ſurround the Roſtrum to 23 the 


 Tribunes from being the ſtrongeſt about it, and 


that 
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that the reſt of the Nobility ſhou'd diſperſe 

themſelves among the Aſſembly in ſmall Par- 

eos to oppoſe the diſtribution of the 'Ta- 
lets. 

The Patricians did not fail to be in the Fo- 
rum very betimes, and took Poſſeſſion of all 
the Poſts agreed upon. The Conſuls being 
come, the Tribunes cauſed Proclamation to be 
made by a Herald, that if any Citizen had any 
ſolid Reaſons to offer againſt the Publication 


of the Law, he might aſcend the Roſtrum and 


lay them before the People. Divers Senators 
preſented themſelves one after another; but 
the Moment they began to ſpeak, an infolent 
Pack of Scoundrel People, ſuborned by the 
Tribunes, raiſed ſuch confuſed Clamours, that 
it was impoſſible to hear what they ſaid. The 
Conſuls, full of Indignation at this Inſolence, 


proteſted warmly againſt all that ſhou'd be done 


in ſo tumultuous an Aſſembly. Then the Tri- 
bunes, throwing aſide the Mask, told them 
confidently, that their Proteſt ſhou'd not hin? 
der the Promulgation of the Law; that the 
People had already been too long amuſed 
with vain Speeches, whole affected Prolixity 
was only intended to ſtave off the Deciſion of 
this Affair, and that therefore the Voices of the 
Aſſembly muſt now bring it to ſome Iſſue: 
And thereupon Icilius commanded the Urns to 
be opened, and the Tablets to be deliver'd out 
to the People. The Officers making ready 
to execute his Orders, ſeveral young Patrici- 
aus of the beſt Families in the Republic, tak- 
ing this Command as the Signal which they had 


privately agreed upon, bore away the Urns, and 


ſcatter'd about the Billets Others, at the Head 
of their Friends and Clients, throw themſelves 
| into 
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nto the Crowd, puſh, ſtrike and diſperſe the 
People, and at length remain Maſters of the 
Forum. The Tribunes, exaſperated to the higheſt 

itch to ſee their Meaſures thus diſconcerted, re- 


tired laſt of all; but they convened the Aſ- 


ſembly again for the next day; and after hav- 


ing complained that the Majeſty of the Roman 


People ſhou'd be thus openly violated, they de- 
manded Permiſſion to inquire after the Authors 
of this Tumult, which was immediately grant- 
ed them. | 

They did not want for Witneſſes who depo- 
ſed unanimouſly, that the Diſorder was raiſed 
by moſt of the young Patricians. Bur as their 

reat Number ſerved them in a manner for 
an Ahlum, and it was impoſſible to include in 
the Indictment all the Patricians in the Re- 
public, the Tribunes, who only wanted to Sa- 
crifice ſuch Victims to their Reſentment as 
might intimidate the Senate, turned the whole 
Accuſation upon thoſe who were of the Poſt- 
humian, Sempronian and Clelian Families. 'They 


were cited to —_ before the next Aſſembly P. H. l 16: 
ut tho* theſe young Patrici- L 


of the People; 
ans valued themſelves upon having hindered the 
Law from being paſſed, the Senate did not 
care to let them appear, nor that any Bod 

ſhou'd undertake their Defence. The wiſeſt 
Senators flattered themſelves, that by giving 
them up to the People, that Moderation 
would diminiſn their Reſentment, or that hav- 
ing given a vent to their Fury by condemn- 
ing of Them, that Revenge wou'd put the 
Proſecution of the Law out of their Heads. 


Mean while the Day of the Aſſembly being 


come, the more violent Spirits among the 
People were for enquiring into this Affair 


with 
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with the utmoſt ſeverity; but the more pru- 


dent ſort, who looked upon this filence of 


the Patricians as a tacit Acknowledgment of 
the fault of the Perſons accuſed, being ſatis- 
fied that they were left to the Peoples Judg- 
ment, were only for condemning them to a 
Fine, which was agreed to by plurality of Voices. 
The Senate did not oppoſe it; they even ſuf- 
fered the Effects of the Criminals to be fold 
publickly to pay it, and the Produce was con- 
ſecrated to Ceres. But the Senate cauſed thoſe 
Effects to be bought again by private Hands with 
their Mony. They were ſome time afterwards 
reſtored to the former Proprietors ; and the Senate 
was not diſpleaſed at having ſtopt the Publicati- 
on of the Law only with the Expence of alittle 
Mony. But the Tribunes were not fo eaſily 
blinded. They ſoon fell again upon the Divi- 
ſion of the Lands. It was the common Sub- 
ject of their Harangues. | | 
While the People ſpent whole Days in the 
Forum liſtening to thoſe Declaimers, there ar- 
rived Expreſſes from Tu/culum, with Advice, 
that the gui were fallen upon the Territory 
of that City, which was allied to the Roman 
People; that they laid waſte the whole Coun- 
try with Fire and Sword; that it was even to 
be feared they wou'd carry that Town, if they 
laid Siege to it: And the Inhabitants begg'd 
for Succour with the greateſt earneſtneſs. The 
Senate immediately decreed, that the Conſuls 
ſhou'd take the Field with the Forces of the 
Republic. The Tribunes failed not to oppoſe 


it, according to their old Cuſtom, and wou'd 


fain have had their Conſent bought by the 
Publication of the Law. But the People, more 
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the Aſſiſtance they had received from Tuſculum 
againſt Herdonius's Invaſion, heartily offered to 
take Arms. An Army was raiſed out of hand; the 
two Conſuls put themſelves at the Head of it. 
Siccius Dentatus, the Plebeian that had ſpoke 


1 ſo zealouſly in favour of the Agrarian Law, 
appeared under their Standard with eight hun- 


dred Veterans like himſelf, who had all com- 
leated the time of Service preſcribed by Law, 
— yet wou'd go once more to the War un- 


der the particular Command of Siccius, whom 


they loudly named the Roman Achilles. 

Their Army advanced to Algidum, ſixteen 
Miles from Rome, and met the Enemy not 
far from the City of Autium. They were in- 
trenched upon the top of a Hill. The Ko- 
mans incamped upon an Eminence over againſt 


them; they fortified themſelves carefully, and 


the Generals kept the Soldiers within the 
Camp, to conceal their Force from the Enemy. 
The Aqui took theſe Precautions for a ſign of 
Fear in the Conſuls. They often deſcended in- 


to the Plain, and came ſometimes to the very 


Edge of the Intrenchments of the Camp, 


whence they upbraided the Romans with the 


Faint-heartedneſs of their Generals. The two 
Conſuls, to confirm the Enemy in this falſe 
confidence, ſtill kept the Gates of the Camp 
ſhut. But one Day when Romilius command- 
ed in chief, and had the ſole Power of giving 
Orders; that Conſul perceiving that the whole 
Army of the qui was gone out of their 
Camp,and that moſt of the Soldiers ſcattering up 
and down the Country, were foraging in Security 
quite to the very Foot of his Intrenchments, he 
reſolved to charge them in the Plain, and at the 


ſame time to fall upon the Camp they had upon 
the 
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the Hill, that they might not know on which 
{ide the true Attack really was. For this pur- 
pole he ſent for Siccius Dentatus, who com- 
manded the Body of Veterans mentioned above; 
and either out of eſteem for his Valour, or 
with deſign to expoſe that Plebeian in a very 
dangerous Action, he gave him the Charge of 
attacking the Enemy's Camp. My Colleague 
& and1, ſaid he to him, intend to march againſt 
& the Enemy. While we draw all their Forces to 
& this fide, do you throw your ſelf with the 
&« Body under your Command into the narrow 
& by-way in the Mountain which leads to 
their Camp. Puſh on quite to their Intrench- 
«© ments, and try to make your ſelf Maſter of 
“ them. By attacking them in different places 
ec at the ſame time, we ſhall make a beneficial Di- 
e verſion, and by dividing our Enemy's Forces, 
& weaken their Defence. Siccius told him he 
was ready to obey his Orders implicitly : But 
give me leave, ſays he, to repreſent to you 
& that the Execution of them ſeems impoſſi- 
« ble, and extreamly dangerous at the ſame 
& time. Do you bg continued that old 
« Officer, that the Enemy, when they left 
& their Camp and came down from the Hill, 
did not ſecure the only Paſſage that can faci- 
c litate their Retreat with a good Body of In- 


A 


“ fantry? Can I force ſuch a Poſt with the Ve- 


ee terans only, without being ſupported by grea- 
ce ter Forces? Such an Enterprize is only likely 
c to cut us all off. Is it poſſible eight hundred 
Men ſhould withſtand the Enemy's whole 


Q 


Army, which will fall upon our Rear at the 


ce {ame time that we have thoſe who guard the 
« way thro' the Mountain in our Front? 


The 
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The Conſul, angered at Siccius's Remon- 
ftrance, replyed abruptly, that without pre- 
tending to act the General, his buſineſs was on- 
ly to obey his Orders: Or it he thought there 
was too much Danger in it, he wou'd employ 
ſome other Officer, who without ſetting up for 
a Director, wou'd bring the Undertaking to a 
glorious Hue. “ And you, mighty Captain, 
« added the Conſul with a jecring Scorn, you 
that have followed the Wars forty Years, that 
&« have been in ſixſcore Battels, and whoſe 
« whole Body is covered over with Wounds, 
« return to Rome without having dared to face 
ce the Enemy, and carry back to the Forum 
ce that eloquent Tongue which is more formi- 
c dable to your Fellow-Citizens, than your 
« Sword is to the Aqui and Hetrurians. 

'The Officer, enraged at the General's Re- 
proaches, told him boldly, that he found 


he was reſolved either to deſtroy an old Sol- 


dier or ſhame him; but that one was much 
eaſier to do than t' other; that he wou'd march 


up to the Enemy's Camp, and win it, or fall in 


the attempt with all his Comrades. Thoſe Ve- 
terans then took their leaves of the reſt of the 
Soldiers, who looked after them as upon Men ſent 
to the Slaughter: Happily for them they were 
under the Conduct of an old Officer that under- 
ſtood his Trade. Siccius went round about 1 
tedious way, and after a long March deſcried a- 
far off, and upon the neighbouring Mountains, 
a great Wood that ſeemed to {tretch quite to 
the Enemy's Camp. He was immediately re- 
ſolved to gain it:“ Cheer up, my Lads, cried 
« he, making his way up to. it, either I am 
« much miſtaken, or I perceive a Path that 
„ will lead us much more ſafely to the Ene- 
n 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
c my's Camp, than that which our General 
directed me. It was not without difficulty that 
thoſe old Soldiers, cumber'd with their: Arms, 
got to the top of that Hill. But they were no 
{ooner there, but they found that they were 
upon a Heigth which commanded the Enemy's 
Camp, and they drew near to it under the con- 


cealment of the Wood, without be perceived 


by the Centinels and advanced Guards. 


During this March the two Armies of the 


Romans and the A#quz were come to an Engage- 
ment. They fought a grow while with equal 
Valour, and Victory had yet declared for nei- 
ther Side. Moſt of the Soldiers that the Æqui 


had left for the Guard of their Camp, not ap- 


prehending any Danger from behind, were got 
to the top of the Hill to ſee the Battel. While 
they were ſcattered about for the more eaſie 
Enjoyment of ſo grea: a Sight, Siccius, who 
had view'd them carefully, took Advantage of 


this their Neghgence. Ele falls upon the Camp, 


ſurprizes the Guard, cuts in pieces all that with- 
ſtand him, takes the reſt Priſoners; and having 


poſted ſome Soldiers to guard the Camp, he 


next throws himſelf upon thoſe that were look- 
ing upon the Fight at their eaſe, and ſoon ma- 


ſters them. Some who being at a diſtance had 


time to fly, ran immediately and got Poſſeſſion 
of the hollow Road that led into the Plain, 
and where the Aqui had left ſome Cohorts to 
ſecure their Retreat, as Siccius foreſaw they 
wou'd. The Roman Officer, who purſued them 
briskly, is there almoſt as ſoon as they, puſhes 
them hard, and drives them in confuſion among 
that Body of Troops. All take to flight; the 
Soldier terrified does not perceive what a ſmall 


Number he has to deal with; Fear makes them 
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ſeem double in his Eyes; he runs for Safety 
into the main Body of the Army, and carries 
Fear and Confuſion thither along with him: 
Siccius follows cloſe, and adds to it. The A- 
qui ſeeing themſelves attacked in their Rear, 
give ground. After this it was not ſo much 
à Battel as a general Rout. Some try to re- 
gain the Hill; others diſperſe different ways 
over the Plain, and where-ever they turn them- 
ſelves they meet the Enemy and Death. Moſt 
of them were cut to pieces; and none were 
ſaved but ſuch as the Romans thought fit to 
make Priſoners, or that eſcaped by favour 
of the Night which came on during the En- 
gagement. | 


While the Conſuls were finiſhing their Victo- 


ry and purſuing thoſe that fled, Siccius, full 


of Reſentment againſt the Generals, forms a 
Deſign to deprive' them of the Fruits and 
Honours of the Victory. He aſcends the E- 
nemy's Camp once more with none but his 
own Troop z cuts the Throats of the Prifoners 3 
kills the Horſes; ſets fire to the Tents, the 
Arms, and all the Baggage, and leaves none of 
thoſe Marks of Victory which were required 
from a General when he demanded the Tri- 
umph. He then marches away with extream 
Diligence, arrives at Rome with his Cohorr, 
and gives an account to the Tribunes of what 
had paſſed. The People feeing thoſe old Men 
alone, and yet covered with the Blood of the 
Enemies, flock about them, and enquire News 
of the Army. Siccius tells them of the Victo- 
ry that they had gained over the AÆqui, and 
at the fame time complains of the Inhuma- 
nity of the Conſul, who, he ſaid, without Ne- 
ceſſity, and only to ſatisfie his Hatred to the 

; U Plebeiaus, 
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Plebeians, had expoſed eight hundred Veterans 
to a Death, in all likelihood, unavoidable. He 
then related by what good Fortune they had 
eſcaped the Snares which the Conſuls had laid 
for them. Nevertheleſs, added he, we took 
« the Enemy's Camp, and cut to pieces thoſe 
cc that guarded it. 'Thence we made our ſelves 
« Maſters of the Straits in the Mountains 
& we drove the Aqui out of them, and by 


aQ 


& our Valour paved the way for the Victo- 


&« ry of the Conſuls. The only Recom- 
c pence we deſire is, that the Honours of Tri- 
« umph may not be allowed to Generals who 
& have made uſe of their Authority only to 


ce deſtroy their own Fellow-Citizens without a 


« Cauſe. | 

The People, who already were but very ill 
inclined to the Patricians, promiſed they wou'd 
never conſent that the Eonfuls ſhou'd have 


a Triumph. The Soldiers of thoſe Generals, 


at their return, entered into this Cabal, in re- 
venge that the two Conſuls had deprived 
them of the Booty, which they had ſold for 
the Benefit of the public Treaſury, under pre- 
tence that it was exhauſted. The Conſuls, to 
obtain the Honour of the Triumph, repre- 
ſented in vain, that they had won a com- 
pleat Victory, cut the Enemy's Army to pieces, 
and taken ſeven thouſand Priſoners. The Peo- 

le, prejudiced againſt them with the belief 
that they had endeavoured to deſtroy the Ve- 
terans, obſtinately refuſed to let them return 
publick Thanks to the Gods for their Victo- 
ry, or enter the City with the Ornaments of 
the Triumph. The Senate, whether out of 
a Principle of Equity, or whether for Fear of 
ſome new Commotion, did not think proper = 
| make 
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in the ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
make themſelves Parties in this Affair; and the 
People, who looked upon this Affront as a 
Victory over the whole Order of Pazricians, 


Tribune upon Siccius. 
The two Conſuls were no ſooner out of their 
Office, but they were cited before the Aſſem- 


bly of the People in the Conſulate of their Suc- 


did in the next Comitia beſtow the Quality of 
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ceſſors Sp. Tarpeius and A. Aternius. This was Year of 
the general Fate of thoſe Sovereign Magiſtrates. come 


The Accuſation ran upon the buſineſs of S7c- V. 


. Max, 


cius; but their real Crime was the conſtant Op-1. z c. z. 
poſition they had both made to the Promulga- Pin: |. 7. 


them both, Romilius in ten thouſand 4/es, and 
Veturius in fifteen thouſand. Hiſtory does not 
inform us of the Reaſon of the difference which 
the People made in their Fines: Ir was perhaps 


becauſe Veturius had the greateſt hand in the 


ill Treatment of Icilius's Apparitor. What con- 
firms this Conjecture is, that at the ſame time 
a Law was made, with the conſent of all the 
Orders of the State, that any Magiſtrate ſhou'd 
have Power to lay a Fine upon ſuch as ſhou'd 
be wanting of Reſpect to his Dignity : A Pre- 
rogative reſerved before to the Conſuls only. 


tion of the Agrarian Law. The People fincd® 18. 


Bur to prevent the Abuſe and Exceſs of this new D.H. l. ic. 
Authority, it was provided by the ſame Law, ſab. fin, 


that the higheſt Fine for ſuch Crimes ſhou'd 
never for the future exceed the value of ten 
Oxen or thirty Sheep: Copper Coins fo called 
from their Impreſſion, and ſtruck in the Reign 
of Servius Tullius the ſixth King of Rome. 
24, 00 62 
End of the Fourth Book, 
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BOOK V. 


Ambaſſadors are ſent to Athens to collect the 
Laws of Solon. Upon their return, the Ad- 
miniſtration of the Government is intruſted with 
ten Commiſſioners or Decemvirs choſen from a- 
mong the Patricians. Appius, Head of the 
College of Decemvirs, becomes ſuſpocted by bis 
Colleagues. To hinder him from being conti- 
au'd in the Decemvirate, they declare him Pre- 
Seent of the Aſſembly that was to make a ſe- 

cond 
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cond Election. But he names himſelf for the 
firſt Decemvir, and the People confirm that No- 
mination. Theſe new Magiſtrates are for mak- 


ing themſelves perpetual. For all the Oppoſition 


of the prime Senators, they oblain for them- 
ſelves the Command of the Armies againſi the 
Aqui and the Sabins. The Romans decline 


' Conqueſt for fear of augmenting their Pocver. 


The Severity of their Government, their Pride, 
Injuſtice, but above all the Paſſion of Appius 
for Virginia, cauſe their Ruin. Virginius, Fa- 
ther of that unfortunate Maid, being reduc'd 
to the ſad Neceſſity of ſtabbing her with his own 
Hands, to ſecure her from the Brutality of that 
Decemwvir, the Soldiers mutiny and return to 
Rome, where they obtain the Suppreſſion of the 
Decemvirate and the Puniſhment of the De- 


cemvirs. Conſuls and Tribunes are once more 


reviv'd, and the People reſtor'd to all their 
Privileges. 


E have ſcen, in the preced- 
ing Sheets, Rome, jealous of 
her Liberty, ſhake off her 
Kings; Monarchic Govern- 
ment turn'd into Republi- 
can under two Conſuls; the 
Nobility and Populace of 
that Infant Republick, thro” 


the ſame Love of Liberty, diſunited and ready 
to part; the Tribuneſhip, which had been ſet 
up purely as a Pledge of their Re-union, be- 
come the Foundation of new Diſſentions; and 
thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates, perpetual Make- 
| bates, purſuing and hunting down the brighteſt 
and moſt r Senators, and eſpecially 
eager after the Ruin of the Conſuls as ſoon as e- 
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ver their Time was expired; inſomuch that a 
Conſular was to look upon himſelf as a Sacri- 
fice of the People, and the Object of the Tri- 
bunes Fury. Such was the State of Rome, 
- where it was then Criminal in the Supreme 
Magiſtrates to govern according to the Anci- 
ent Laws. Yet the Misfortune that befell Ro- 
milius and Veturius beforementioned, frighted 
not their Succeſſors : Tarpeius and Aternius ex- 
prels'd never a whit the leſs Courage. Thoſe 
zallant Conſuls declar'd undauntedly to the 
1 that they might fine 'em as much as 
they pleas'd, or inflict yet more unjuſt Pu- 
miſhments upon 'em, When their Time was up; 
but that neither ſuch Vexations, nor even the 
loſs of their Lives, ſhou'd ever oblige them to 
conſent to the Publication of the Agrarian 
Law. So much Reſolution, together with the 
Unanimity of the Senate, ſtartled the Tribunes. 
Both Parties, equally tir'd with thoſe conti- 
nual Bickerings, lookt as if they were going 
to be reconcil'd. Not a Word was heard a- 
bout the Partition of the Lands, for ſome 
time. All Heart-burnings ſeem'd to be quite 
over, or at leaſt ſuſpended. But the Populace, 


ever reſtleſs, only chang'd their View and Ob- 


ject: They return'd to the Terentillian Law, 
and requir'd of the Senate, that inſtead of 
thoſe Arbitrary Judgments given by the Ma- 
giſtrates, a Body of Laws ſhou'd at laſt be 


citabliſht and made publick, as well for the 


Guidance of thoſe at the Helm of Affairs, as 
for the regulating the Conteſts that daily aroſe 
between private Perſons. 

The Senators were not againſt this Propoſal: 
but when the Legiſlators were to be named, 
they wou'd admit of none to be choſen but 

ir 
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their own Members; the People, on the con- 
trary, inſiſted, that as their Intereſt was equally 
concern'd in an Affair of that Importance, ſo 
they ought by their Repreſentatives to have 
a Share in ſo noble an Employ. According 
they deputed the Tribune Siccius and his Col- 
leagues to go to the Senate and maintain their 
Claim. The Affair was debated with much 
Heat, and the Senators were divided in their 
Opinions. But nothing was ſo ſurprizing as 
the Conduct of Romilius, that Conſular whom 
the People had but a little before condemned 
in a heavy Fine. Inſtead of oppoſing the 
Peoples Pretenſions, as was expel he de- 
clar'd that without going about to frame new 
Laws, twas his Opinion they need only diſ- 
patch away Deputies to Athens, there to com- 
pile ſuch of the Laws of Solon as were known 
to be moſt popular among the Greeks; that 
thoſe - Deputies ſhou'd take care at the ſame 
time to make themſelves acquainted with the 
Form of Government in the reſpective Cities 
and States of that Country, and when they 
were come back, Commiſſioners ſhou'd be ap- 
pointed to make choice of ſuch Laws as ſhou'd 


appear to be moſt ſuitable to the preſent Con- 


ſtitution of the Roman Republic:“ And ma 
« the Gods grant, added he, that thoſe Com- 
« miſſioners propoſe to ns Laws equally fa- 
ce vourable to the Liberty of the People, and 
ce the Authority of the Senate. 

This Advice was equally well received by 
both Parties. The Senate, whoſe Right of 
naming thoſe Ambaſſadors no Body diſputed, 
was fully ſatisfied that thoſe whom they ſhou'd 
prey upon to make this Collection, wou'd 


ring home nothing contrary to their Intereſts. 
: 0 4 And 
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of all Conditions 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
And the Tribunes, ſeduced with the hopes of 
ſceing the Government of Rome reformed by the 
Model of a Commonwealth in which the whole 
Authority lay in the Aſſembly of the People, 
were never weary of giving the higheſt Praiſes 
to Romilius. Siccius himſelf, tho' his Enemy, 
declared that in the Name of the People he 
forgave him the Fine which he had been con- 
demned to pay. But Romilius generouſly re- 
jected this Favour from the Hand of an Enemy. 
He openly declared, that he deſired no other 


Recompence but Power always to ſpeak his O- 


pinion with the Liberty that became a Ro- 
man Senator : And that as to the Fine which 
had been laid upon him, being a thing con- 
ſecrated to Ceres, he wou'd think it Sacrilege 
not to pay it. The Senatusconſultum was then 
drawn and confirmed by the unanimous Voice 
of the People; and in purſuance thereof, the 
Senate ſent as Ambaſſadors to Athens, Sp. 
Poſthumius, A. Manlius, and P. Sulpitins Cu- 
merinus, with Directions to gather the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of that City, and of the other 
Republics of Greece. During the reſt of that 


Year the State was pretty quiet. But the next 


Year, in the Conſulate of F. OQuintius and P. 
Horatius, almoſt all Haly was afflicted with a 
Plague. The firſt Conſul, four Tribunes of 
the People, and ot Numbers of Citizens 

ied of it. The People diſ- 
perſed themſelves on all ſides to avoid it. 
Rome in this general Deſolation became a De- 


dart, and ſome Surprize was to be feared from 


the Aqui, the Folſci and the Sabines. But the 
Contagion raged among them with the ſame 
Fury; a Calamity that was general ſerved in- 


ſtead 


in the Roman REPUBLIC. 
ſtead of Strength and Defence to the Re- 
public. * | 
The next Year began with happier Au- 
pices. The Plague ceaſed in the Conſulate of 


P. Seſtius Capitolinus and T. Menenius, and 301. 


the Ambaſſadors returned that had been lent to 
collect the Laws of Greece. The 'Tribunes of 


the People preſently made warm Inſtances to Liry. I ;. 
the Conſuls for the Election of the Commiſſi- D. H. l. ic. 
oners or Decemvirs, that were to be employed 


in the great work of fixing a Body of Laws 
for the Government of the Commonwealth. 
Seftins was not againſt it in the leaſt ; but 
Menenius, who looked upon all Changes in a 
State to be pernicious, and who perhaps had 
not forgot the Injuries his Father had re- 
ceived from the Tribunes, put off the Election 
as much as he cou'd. He at firſt excuſed 
himſelf upon account of the Neceſſity there 
was of chuſing firit the Conſuls for next Year. 
He ſaid, that this great Affair being to be ſet- 
tled under their Conſulate, nothing ought to 
be done in it, till they were appointed, nay, 
and not without their Participation; but this 
was only a Pretence: he flattered himſelf thai 
the Election of the Conſuls wou'd ſuſpend that 
of the Decemvirs, or at leaſt, that the diffe- 
rence which might happen between them wou'd 


weaken the Authority of thoſe new Magi- 


ſtrates. The impatience of the Tribunes ha- 
ſtened on the Comitia. Appius Claudius was 
choſen firſt Conſul. This was the third from 


Father to Son in the Claudian Family that had 


been raiſed to that Dignity. All the Patrici- 
ans gave him their Voices, in hopes he wou'd 
be no leſs zealous for the Power of the Senate 
than his Anceſtors. T. Genutius was named for 

| his 
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bis Colleague. The Tribunes, after this Election 


was over, renewed their purſuit and ſollicita- 


tions to the Conſuls then in Office, to * 
| 


them to proceed to the Nomination of t 


Decemvirs. Menenius, who made nothing but 


dreadful Predictions of the Innovations to be 


brought in, confined himſelf to his Houſe 
under pretence of Sickneſs, and choſe rather 
not to ſtir out of it than be forced, if he 


went to the Senate, to propoſe the buſineſs of 
thenew Laws. Sextius, on his part, tho' more 
favourable to the Tribunes, did not think it 


wou'd be decent for him to take upon him 


the Direction of ſo great an Affair, without the 
Preſence and Agreement of his Colleague. The 
Tribunes, who were very jealous of all theſe 
delays, applied to Appius and his Colleague, the 
Conſuls Elect for the enſuing Year. They 
found Means to bring them into their Intereſts, 
in all likelihood by giving them hopes of hav- 


ing the greateſt ſhare in the Commiſſion for 


the creating of the Laws. After having made 
ſure of thoſe two Senators, they introduced 
them into an Aſſembly of the People, which 
they had convened on purpoſe, to take mea- 
ſures againſt the fndied Put-offs of the Con- 
ſuls then in Poſt. Appius mounting the Ro- 
rum, ſpoke ſo artfully, that without declaring 
againſt the Senate he won the Hearts of the 
People. The chief Heads of his Diſcourſe 
turned upon the Juſtice of eſtabliſhing equi- 
table Laws among all the Citizens, to the in- 
tent that Rome, 10 long ſplit into two Parties, 
and in a manner into two different Cities, 
might for the future make but one Common- 
wealth. He added, that he was convinced the 


Nomination of the Decemvirs ought not to be 
deferred 
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deferred any longer; that the Propoſal ought 


to be made to the Senate forthwith; and that 
if his Election to the Conſulate and that of 
his Colleague were any manner of hindrance 
to the Appointment and Authority of the De- 
cemvirs, they were ready to forego it, and 
declared that they actually did ſo, and that 
they wou'd gladly ſacrifice even their Lives 
to procure ſo great a Benefit to their Coun- 
try, as Peace and Union among their Fellow- 
Citizens. 

This Diſcourſe was looked upon by the 
greateſt Part of the Aſſembly tobe that ofa true 
Republican, that — loved his Country's 
Liberty. The People eſpecially, who expect- 
ed nothing like this from a Patrician of the 
Claudian Family, heard him with no leſs Joy 


than Surprize. Some Senators on the contrary, 


who knew the proud ambitious Diſpoſition 
of Appius, very much feared that under this 
ſeeming Moderation and diſintereſted Outſide, 
he concealed Deſigns far different. But as this, 
after all, was mere Suſpicion, the Patricians as 
well as the Plebeians gave great Praiſes to the 
Abdication he ſo freely made of his Title to 
the Conſulate. The next work was to bring 
the Affair before the Senate. Menenius, truſting 
to the Engagements he had privarely entered 
into with his Colleague, ſtill feigned to be ſick, 
in order to avoid convening that Body; but 
Seftius, won over probably by a Promiſe of be- 
ing included in the Number of Decemvirs, 
broke his Word with him. He aſſembled the 
Senate, and propoſed the Nomination of the 


Decemvirs. The Opinions were divided, as 


uſual; ſome Senators, fond of the old Cuſtoms, 
were ayerſe to all Changes in the Government 
of 
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of the State, and the Adminiſtration of Juſtice- 
But Appius, who had a ſtrong Party in the So- 
ciety, maintained on the contrary, that there 
was great Juſtice in eſtabliſhing with the Peo- 
ple's Conſent Laws that might be conſtant Rules 
for the future to direct the Judgment of the 
Magiſtrates. And this at laſt was carried by 
Plurality of Voices. It was reſolved to proceed 
forthwith to the nomination of the Decemvirs 
but this created a new difficulty. The Tribunes 
of the People demanded in their Name that 
five Plebeians ſhou'd be let into that Commiſſi- 
on. All the Senators unanimouſly oppoſed this 
Pretention. They repreſented, that as the De- 
cemvirs were to take the Place and the Autho- 
rity of the Conſuls, it was a thing unheard of 
that common Plebeians, who were by their ve- 
ry Birth excluded from all Curule Magiſtracies, 
ſhou'd be inveſted with the Sovereign Power. 
The Tribunes found plainly that the Senate 
wou'd never give up this Point. After man 
Reaſons offered on both Sides, they at lengt 
deſiſted from their Demand, for fear the nomi- 
nation of the Decemvirs ſhou'd be dropp'd en- 
tirely; and fo it was agreed that they ſhou'd 
all be choſen out of the Body of the Senate; 
that thoſe Commiſſioners ſhou'd for one whole 
Year be inveſted with the Sovereign Power; 
that during the ſaid ſpace of time there ſhou'd 
be neither Conſuls nor Tribunes; that the Au- 
thority and Functions of all the other Magi- 
ſtrates ſhou'd be ſuſpended during their Admi- 
niſtration; that they ſhou'd draw up a Body 
of Laws extracted from thoſe of Greece, and 
from the ancient Uſages of Rome; and that af- 
ter they had been communicated to the Senate 
and People, and had received their Confirmation, 


they 
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they ſhou'd always for the future be ſtriftly ob- 
ſerved in the Government of the State, and the 
Adminiſtration of Juſtice. 

Some time afterwards, a ſolemn Aſſembly was 
held of the whole Roman People convened by 
Centuries. This Aſſembly was preceded by Au- 
ſpices and the other Ceremonies of their Reli- 
gion; they went then upon the Election of the 
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Decemvirs. Appius Claudius and T. Genutius na- f 
were appointed firſt; and it was thought they Rome 
deſerved this honourable Preference for the ge- 302. 


nerous Abdication they had made of the Con- 
ſulſhip. The Votes fell next upon L. Seſtius, 


Veturius, C. Julius, A. Manlius, C. Sulpitins, 


P. Horatius, T. Romilius, and Sp. Poſthumins, 
all Conſular Perſons. 'The Senate hoped they 
had made choice of the moſt zealous Defenders 
of their Prerogatives; but moſt of them, to at- 
tain this Dignity, had entered into private Ties 
with the Tribunes of the People. Thus each 
Party looked upon this Election as their own 
particular Work, and concurr'd jointly in it, 
tho' with Views widely different. Tho' Appi- 
us was the firſt, and in a manner the Head of 
the College of Decemvirs, yet he lived with 
his Colleagues in a perfect equality and good 
underſtanding. He eſpecially affected the moſt 
popular Behaviour; he ſaluted the meaneſt Ple- 
beian that he met in his way; he took upon 
himſelf the care of their Affairs and Intereſts, 
and procured them ſpeedy Juſtice. Each De- 
cemvir preſided in his turn one whole Day. 
He had then the twelve Lictors who walked 
before him with the Faſces. They ſucceſſively 
diſpenſed Juſtice in the Forum, which they did 
with ſo much Equity, that the People, charmed 
with their Conduct, ſeemed to have forgot 

their 
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their Tribunes. Moſt of 'em made Prayers for 
the Continuance of a Government ſo full of Mo- 
deration; nay there were many Plebeians who 
declared, that inſtead of reſtoring the Conſul- 
ſhip and Tribunate, the beſt thing they cou'd 
do wou'd be to find ways to make the De- 
cemvirate perpetual. The Decemvirs labour- 
ed with great Application that whole Year up- 
on the Compilation of the Laws, which they 
2 partly from the ancient Decrees of the 

ings of Rome, and partly from the Laws of 

Plin. 1. 34. Greece, which one Hermodorus of Epheſus, who 
10 c. . happened to be then at Rome, interpreted to 
. them. When their Work was compleated, 
mA they propoſed it in ten Tables, of which only 
i i Cicer de a few Fragments are come down to us. Some 
Wis de leg. 1.2. relate to the concerns of Religion, others to 
* 3. the Public Right, and the greater part to pri- 
vate Perſons. Theſe Tables were affixed up in 

Public, that every Man might read them, make 

his Reflections upon them, and communicate 

them to the Decemvirs, before they received the 

force of Laws. They were then carried before 

the Senate, where they were examined and 

agreed to by plurality of Voices; and it was 
ecreed by a Senatusconſultum that the Comitia 

of Centuries ſhou'd immediately be called to 

have them ratified by the whole Roman Peo- 
le. 

The Day of the Aſſembly being come, the 
Auſpices were ſolemnly taken, and the Laws 
read over again in preſence of the Miniſters of 
Religion. 'The Decemvirs repreſented to the 

People with great Modeſty, that they did not 
know they had omitted any thing which ſeem- 
ed neceſſary for the Preſervation of Liberty, 
and the Eſtabliſhment of that Equality which 
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was ſo neceſſary in a Republic. That however 
they wou'd have their Fellow-Citizens examine 
their Performance carefully, and declare freely 
what they conceived _ to be retrenched or 
added; to the intent that for the future the 
People might live under Laws which they them- 
ſelves might be ſaid to have Made rather than 
Approved. A Diſcourſe ſo candid had no other 
Anſwer but the higheſt Praiſes. The Laws con- 
tained in the ten Tables were received with the 
Conſent of all the Centuries. There were only 


ſome few particular Perſons who were of Opi- 


nion that ſeveral Regulations were wanting 
which might make two other Tables, and thar 


if they were added to the former Ten, they 


ſhou'd then have a compleat Body of the whole 
Roman Law. This Defect created a deſire to 
make another Ele&ion of Decemvirs for one 


| Year more. The Senate and the People equal- 


ly approved of this Deſign, tho' upon different 
Motives. The People only wanted to keep 
back the reſtoration of the Conſular Authority, 
which they were jealous of; and the Senate on 
their Parts were glad to be freed of the Tri- 
bunes, who were 1o odious to them. 


| The Aſſembly being agreed, the Day was 


appointed for proceeding to a new Election of 
Decemvirs. During the interval before the 
Comitia, the Senate fell into Diviſions about 
that Dignity. Some aſpired to it out of Am- 
bition; others, who at firſt had been the greateſt 
Sticklers againſt its Eſtabliſhment, courted it 
then, but only in order to exclude thoſe whoſe 
Conduct and Defigns they ſuſpected. Appius pre- 
tended not to deſire it at all; and to induce his 
Colleagues to renounce it, he declared publick- 


ly, that having fully performed the Duty - 
goo 
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good Citizens by the aſſiduous Labour of 4 
whole Year, it was now juſt to grant them 
ſome Repoſe, by appointing others to ſucceed 
them. 

But his Engagements with the Duillians and 
Iciliaus, that is to ſay, with the Heads of the 
People, and the Favourers of the former 'T'ri- 
bunes of that Name; the Pains he took to 
make himſelf agreeable to the Plebeians; his 
Affability and Moderation, ſo contrary to the 
Pride of which the Claudian Family was accu- 
ſed; all this gave great Uneaſineſs to his Rivals, 
and rendered him ſuſpicious to his Colleagues. 
Theſe latter, to make ſure of his Excluſion, 
appointed him to preſide at the new Election. 
And as it was the Cuſtom for him that preſided 
in the Aſſembly to name thoſe who courted 
the Poſt that was to be filled, they imagined 
that after the Declaration he had made of his 
renouncing that Dignity, he cou'd not have 
the face to name himſelf : Beſides that it was 
a thing unheard of, eſpecially in Elections for 
the Curule Dignities, that the Preſident ſhou'd 
propoſe himſelf, in Prejudice of the reſt of the 
Candidates. But Appius turn'd their Policy up- 
on their own Heads. The Day of Aſſembly 


being come, contrary to all Rules of Decency. 
and Modeſty, he named himſelf for firſt De- 


cemvirz and the People, ever the 'Tools of 
thoſe who know how to blind them with an 
appearance of acting for their Good,. confirm- 
ed fo extraordinary a Nomination. That De- 
cemvir had the Cunning then to get the majo- 
rity of Votes for Quintus Fabius Vibulanus, a 
Conſular Perſon indeed, and of Manners too 
till then unblameable, but ofia ſlow inactive 
Temper, naturally averſe to Buſineſs, without 
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Reſolution, and uncapable of withſtanding him 
in the Execution of the Deſigns which he was 


meditating. It was upon the ſame Motive, 
that he next got the Election to fall upon 


M. Cornelius, M. Servilius, L. Minucius, T. An- 


tonius, and M. Rabuleius, Senators very little 
eſteemed in their own Body, but devoted to 
his Service; and by his private Brigues they 
carried that Dignity from the erer, and 
even from his own Uncle Claudius, a zealous 


Patrician, whom he excluded, as well as his 


Collegues in the firſt Decemvirate. Laſtly, 
what ſurpriſed and alarmed the Senate, was 


that Appius, forgetting his own Glory and that 


of his Anceſtors, was not aſhamed, out of 
Complaiſance to the late Tribunes, to whom 
he had ſold his Faith, to propoſe three Ple- 
beians for Decemvirs, pretending it was but 
juſt, that there ſhou'd be ſome in that Col- 
lege to take care of the Intereſts of the Peo- 
ple. Thus he brought in 9, Petilius, C. Du- 


ellius, and Sp. Oppius, all three Plebeians, ex- 


cluded by their Birth from thoſe Prime Ma- 
iſtracies, and who attained them only for hav- 
ng born Appius thro' all the Voices of the 
People, whom they led as they pleaſed, and 
whom they had perſuaded to be for him, ac- 
cording to the private Agreement between 
them. | 
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Appius at length ſeeing himſelf by means of 2a, 
his Piſſimulation and Eabals arrived at the — 


Head of the Decemvirate, thought now of 303. 


nothing but how to make his Dominion per- 
petual; he immediately aſſembled his new 
Collegues, who were all obliged to him for 
their Dighity. Then throwing off the Mask 
of a Republican, he repreſented to them, that 
: X nothing 
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nothing was more eaſie than to, retain the So- 
: 18 r -, r ee 
vereign Power for their whole Lives; that 
they were. intruſted with a Commiſſion, where- 
in the Conſular Authority and the Tribuni- 
tian Power were both united z that the Se- 
nate and People, always at variance, ra- 
ther than ſee the Reſtoration of thoſe two 

Magiſtracies, which were equally odious to 

9 N. N. 3 177 W IT 
them, wou'd chuſe to leave the Goyernment 
as a Pledge in their Hands; that the private 
People wou'd by as grow accuſtomed to 
their Authority, anc 


wp 


College ought to intereſt themſelves warmly 
for the particular Affairs of each Decemyir 
and he added, that he thought they ſhou'd 
all bind themſelves by the moſt ſolemn Oaths, 
never to interrupt one another in the Execu- 
tion of their particular W As this Pro- 

of e agreeably flattered the Ambi- 
tion of his Colleagues, they readily came into 
his Scheme. Every one applauded his Thought; 


p. H. U 10 all took the Oaths that he required, and una- 
ub fm. nimouſly agreed to omit nothing that might 


ſerve 


abject manner: Nay 1 to gratify their Paſſi- 
4 | 2 
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ſerve to their keeping, as long as they lived, the 


Empire and Command which had been intruſt- 


ed to them but for one ſingle Vear: A new 
Conſpiracy againſt the Public Liberty. | 

T heſe new Magiſtrates entered into Poſſeſſion Id. Ibid. 
of their Dignity on the /zes of May; and to 1th of 
ſtrike Terror and Reſpect into the People, they 
appeared in public each with twelve Lictors, 
bearing Axes among their Faſces, like thoſe 

that uſed to go before the ancient Kings of 
Rome, or the Dictator; ſo that the Forum was 

filled with a hundred and twenty L. ictors, who 
diſperſed the Multitude with a Pride and State 
inſupportable in a City where Modeſty and E- 
quality always 1 before. The People 
cou'd not ſee this Furniture of Tyranny with- 

out Indignation. The compariſon they made 
2 the . of -_ (_— and 

the pompous and haughty Behaviour of the 
Decemvirs, ſoon led chem to regret their old 
Government. They complained in private, 

that now ten Kings were ſet up over them in- 

ſtead of two Conſuls. But theſe Reflections 


came too late, and it was no longer in their 


Power to deſtroy their own Work. The De- 
cemvirs began to reign imperiouſly and with a 
deſporic Authority. Beſides their Lictors, they 
were always furrounded by a band of Fellows 
without Houſe or Home, moſt of them black- 
ened with Crimes, or lotded with Debts, and 
that cou'd find no Safety but in the Troubles 
of the State. But what was ſtill more deplo- 
fable, there followed in the Train of thele new 
Magiſtrates a crowd of young Patricians, who 
5 — Licentiouſneſs e erz, made their 

t to the Diſpenſers of Favours in the moſt 


ons, 
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ons, and provide for their Pleaſures, did not 
bluſh to be the Miniſters and Accomplices to 
thoſe of the Decemvirs. There was now no 
Aſylum that cou'd be called ſafe for Beauty 
and Virtue. Thoſe unbridled Youth, under ſhel- 
ter of the Sovereign Power, tore the Daughter 
out of the Boſome of her Mother with lmpu- 
nity ; others, upon frivolous Pretenſions, took 
Poſſeſſion of the Eſtates of their Neighbours 
that lay convenient for them. In vain Com- 
plaint was made to the Decemvirs; the unhap- 


py People were driven away with Contempt, 


and Favour and Self-intereſt ſate in the Place 


of Law and Juſtice. If any Citizen, warmed 


with a remaining Spark of the ancient Liberty, 
was ſo bold as to expreſs his Reſentment, thoſe 
Tyrants ordered him to be beaten with Rods 
like a Slave; others were baniſhed; ſome were 
even put to Death; and Confiſcation always fol- 

lowed the Puniſhment of the poor Wretches. 
The People, groaning under ſo tyrannical a 
Dominion, turned their Eyes to the Senate, 
from whence they hoped for Liberty. But moſt 
of the Senators, dreading the Fury of the De- 
cemvirs, were retired into the Country. Thoſe 
that ſtaid in the City were not diſpleaſed to 
find that the Severity of the preſent Govern- 
ment made them wiſh for that of the Conſuls; 
and they flattered themſelves the People wou'd 
ladly give up their Tribunes, if they cou'd 
bir be delivered from the Dominion of the De- 

cemvirs. | 

C. Claudius, a Conſular Perſon and Appius's 
Uncle, deeply concerned to ſee his Nephew 
make himſelf the Tyrant of his Country, went 
ſeveral times to his Gate to put him in mind 
how much he ſhamed the Memory of his An- 
| ceſtors 
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ceſtors by ſo odious a Conduct. But the Head 
of the Decemvirs, who cou'd not bear the 
Thoughts of his Remonſtrances, eluded his Vi- 
ſits with different Pretences. C. Claudius cou'd 
never penetrate ſo far as his Apartment, and 
that old Magiſtrate found by Experience, that 
Tyrants never own either Relations or Friends. 

In the mean time thoſe new Magiſtrates ad- 


ded two Tables of Laws to the Ten that had 


been promulgated the Year before; but they 
— nothing in them about the Partition of 
the conquered Lands. It was particularly ob- 
ſerved alſo, that in the two laſt Tables there 
was an Article prohibiting Alliances between 
the Patricians and Plebeians by Inter-Marriage, 
and that they made an expreſs Law of an old 
Cuſtom. It was ſuſpected that the Decemvirs 
eſtabliſhed this new Law, and at the ſame time 
neglected to make any Regulation in the buſi- 
— of the Partition of Lands, only to ure. 
tuate the Diviſion between the two Orders of 
the Republic. They were apprehenſive that if 
the Nobility and People ſhou'd ever unite, 


they wou'd turn againſt them that ancient Ani- 


moſity which it was ſo much their Intereſt to 
keep alive. However, as the Authority of theſe 
Decemvirs was to hold but for one Year, it 
was hoped their Tyranny wou'd expire with 
that Term. But the /des of May came, and 
not the leaſt appearance of any Comitia or of an 
Aſſembly for an Election. The Tyrants then 
ſhewed themſelves bare-faced, and in ſpite both 
of Senate and People retained the Government, 
without any other Title but Force and Vio- 
lence. All that gave them the leaſt Umbrage 
were proſcribed. Many Citizens voluntarily 


baniſhed themſelves from their Country; ſome 
| | X 3 took 
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took Refuge even among the Latines and Her- 
nici; and Rome, now almoſt a Deſart, was left a 
prey to thoſe Tyrants. 
very Body ſecretly deplored the Loſs of 
Liberty, but none was ſo generous as to at- 
tempt to break their Chains. The Roman Peo- 
dle ſeemed to have loft that Courage which 
before ot them ſo much Fear and Reſpect a- 
mong their Neighbours. The Latines and thoſe 
that had ſubmitted to the Dominion of the Ro- 
mans, deſpiſed the Orders that were fent them, 
as if they cou'd not bear to ſee the Empire re- 
main in a City which had loſt its own Liber- 
ty; and the Aqui and Sabines made Incurſions 
quite up to the very Gates of Rome with im- 
punity. : I 
Thoſe eternal Enemies of the Republic ta- 
king Advantage of the Confternation the Ro- 
man People was in, raiſed two Armies. The 
Sabines advanced along the Tyber to within forty 
Stadia of Rome; and the Æqui, after having 
plundered the Territory of Tuſculum, came 
and encamped near Algidum. Thoſe two Ar- 
mies ſeemed to threaten Rome with a Siege. 
This News very much ſurprized the Decem- 
virs; they were obliged to arm on their parts, 
but there was no doing this without the joint 
Conſent of the Senate and People, and they 
cou'd not but know how odious they were to 
both. They held ſeveral Councils among them- 
ſelves, full of Trouble and Confuſion. The 
Queſtion was, Whether they ſhou'd apply to 
the People, or the Senate; and what perplexed 


the Decemvirs moſt was, their fear that the 


Year of their Magiſtracy being expired, the 
very Right of Convocation wou'd be diſputed 


with them, as being now but meer private 


Men. 
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Men. At length, after ſeveral Deliberations, 
33 the Decemvirs were moſt of them of the 
Body of the Senate, and had Friends in it, they 
determined to call that, and agreed upon the 
Part that each of them ſhou'd act in the Aſ- 
ſembly. Their Creatures undertook to anſwer 
the Complaints of thoſe that ſhou'd demand the 
Abolition of the Decemvirate. They choſe this 
way, in hopes they ſhou'd obtain a Levy of Troops 
by their Credit; and they thought the People, 
as much as they ſeemed enraged, cou'd not re- 
fiſt it, having with their Tribunes loſt the Pri- 
vilege of Oppoſition. 
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ately convene | 
to it themſelves, but they found none there 75 
their own Adherents. The other Senators ha 


thrown up the Care of the Public Affairs, and 


were retired, as we ſaid before, to their Coun- 
try Houſes. The Decemvirs ſent Meſſengers 
thither to them, appointing another Aſſembly 
for next Day. off of them returned to Rome, 
and came to the Senate; but with Views wide- 
ly different from thoſe of the Decemvirs. Ap- 
ius in a ſtudied Diſcourſe laid open the Ne- 
ceſſity of taking Arms, to repel the Incurſions 
of the Aqui and the Sabines. 


the Senate. They then went Nome 


I. Valerius Potitus, without waiting till it D. H. l. 11. 


came to his turn to give his Opinion, preſently 
ſtood up. He was the Joh of that YValerius who was 
ſlain at the Head of the Romans fighting againſt 
Herdonius, and Grandſon of the famous Paleri- 
#s, ſurnamed Publicola, one of the chief Foun- 
ders of the Public Liberty. 1 fearing that 
a Man of his Birth and Character, if he ſpoke 
firſt, wou'd propoſe ſomething contrary to the 
le ecemvirs, ſternly commanded 

X 4. him 
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him to fit down and hold his Peace, and wait 


till Senators older than himſelf, and more con- 


ſiderable in the Republic, had declared their 
Opinions firſt. © I wou'd have done ſo, re- 
ce plyed Valerius calmly, if I had nothing to 
c {peak upon but the Buſineſs you propoſed. 
« But the Liberty of the Republic is to be 
cc looked to firſt. Shall it ever be ſaid that a 
ce mere private Man, whoſe Magiſtracy is ex- 
c pired, impoſed Silence upon Yalerius ?. Muſt 
“ your Tyranny reduce a Senator to regret 
that Aſſiſtance which the meaneſt of the Peo- 
ce ple uſed to receive from the Oppoſition of 
& their Tribunes? But ſince you and your Col- 
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to thoſe very Colleagues, not ſo much with 
c“ hopes of being relieved, as to lay open to 
c the Eyes of the World the 8988 you 
« have formed againſt the Public Liberty. And 
« you eſpecially, Fabius Vibulanus, you that 
“ have been honoured with three Conſulates, 


Q AA _ aA 


« will you give occaſion for Men to ſay that 


C 


AQ 


out of complaiſance to Tyrants, you betray- 
ed the Intereſts of your Country:? 

Fabius, doubtful and confounded, knew not 
what to anſwer. But Appius, tranſported with 
Rage, cried out to him once more to hold his 
Peace; and the other Decemvirs threatened to 
have him thrown down from the TarpeiaunRock 
as an Incendiary and Diſturber of the Public 


Quiet. A way of Proceeding fo violent and ſo 


extraordinary in a Body where all were indeed 
upon a perfect Equality, filled the whole Aſſem- 
bly with Indignation. M. Horatius Barbatus 
ſeem'd moſt provoked at it. He was Grand- 
ſon of that Horatius Cocles, who in Defence of 


his Country's Liberty ſuſtained alone upon a 


Bridge 


c leagues have 9 their Power, I appeal 
| 
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Bridge the ſhock of Porſenna's whole Army. 


The ſame Republican Spirit that had been ſo 
great an Honour to the Fathers, deſcended to 


their Children. The Horatius we now ſpeak 
of, not able any longer to bear the Pride and 


Inſolence of the Decemvirs, ſtood up, and pub- 
lickly called them the Targuins and Tyrants of 


« You tell us, ſays he, of the War of the 


Sabines, as if the Roman People had any E- 


% nemies greater than your ſelves. I wou'd 
* gladly know by what Authority you con- 


“ vened this Aſſembly, and by what Right you 
“ pretend to preſide in it. Is not the time of 


« your Magiſtracy expired? Do you not know 
„that the Power of the Decemvirate was gi- 
« yen you but for one Year? We choſe you to 


„ eſtabliſn ſuch Laws as were fit for a free 
» State to ſubmit to, and you have left no 


« Footſtep of that Equality which was the ſole 
« Deſire of the Romans. You have ſuppreſſed 


the Aſſemblies of the People, and the Con- 


ce vocations of the Senate. There is now no 
ce talk of Elections, nor of Conſuls, nor of Tri- 


„ bunes. All the Annual 3 are abo- 
* liſh'd: You have totally ſubverted the anci- 


ce ent Order of Government, to build upon its 
« Ruins your own particular Empire and Do- 


% minion. But know that the Blood of Yale- 


ce rias and Horatius, who formerly drove the 
« Tarquins out of Rome, yet runs in the Veins 
ce of their Deſcendants. We have the ſame 
«© Courage and the fame Zeal for the Liberty 
« of our Country. The Gods, Protectors of 
« this City, will grant us the ſame Succeſs; 
c“ and J hope the People, no leſs jealous of their 
« Freedom than their Anceſtors, will never de- 
&« ſert us in ſo juſt a Cauſe. A 
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Decemvirs. They knew not whether they 
er or affect Moderation. 
Appius, to ſoften the Minds of the Senate, re- 
preſented that they were ſo far from being Ty- 
rants, that they had called this Aſſembly on 


to take its Advice upon the preſent State of 


Affairs. That if he had impoſed Silence upot 
Valerius, it was only to oblige him to conform 
to the ordinary method, which was, that e- 
very Man ſhou'd ſpeak according to his Rank, 
unleſs he was particularly applied to by him 
that preſided in the Senate. Then turning to 
his Uncle C. Claudius, he bid him ſpeak his 
Mind with all the Freedom that the Aſſembly 
cou'd wiſh for. He flattered himſelf, that the 
Intereft of his Family, the Ties of Blood, and 
in ſome meaſure the Honour he did him in 
asking his Opinion firſt, wou'd induce him to 
confute what ſeemed too harſh againſt him in 
Horatins's Speech. But he directed himſelf 
to a true Roman, and one that wou'd have 
ſacrificed his own Children to the Preſervation 
of the Public Liberty. He had even been ver. 
often, as we ſaid before, at his Nephew's Houſe 
to endeavour to make him ſenſible of the Un- 
lawfulnefs of his Government; but the Ser- 
vants, by their Maſter's Direction, had always 
—_ him from his Preſence with various Ex- 
ules, and he had no Opportunity, but in ſo 
Public an Aſſembly, to tell him his Thoughts 
ſincerely. | 
That Senator obſerved firft to the Aﬀembly, 
that two Affairs of different Natures were 
then to be confidered of; a War which was 
to be carried on Abroad, and remedying the 
Diſſentions which raged at Home with rela- 
tion 
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tron to the Government. That what was 
rermed a War, was nothing but fome ſudden 
Incurfions of a few Parties of the Enemy, 
who ventured to come near the Frontiers of 
the State, only _ the Encouragement of 
the inteſtine Diviſions that fplit the Republic. 
'That therefore * ſhou'd firft ſettle Peace 
and Union in the City, and that then only diſ- 
laying the Standards of the Legions wou'd 
be enough to frighten away the Aqui, and 


the Sabines, over whom the Romans had al- 


ſo often triumphed. But that he doubt- 
ed whether the People wou'd range themſelves 


ö under the — of the Decemvirs, whom 
they juſtly look'd upon as private Men, who. 
had uſurped the Sovereign Power, and with- - 


out either the agreement of the Senate or 
conſent of the People, had by their own pri- 
vate Authority continued themſelves in the 
Government of the State. Then directing 
his Speech to Appius: Can you be now to 
6 learn, ſaid he to him, how very odious ſo 
« unjuſt an enterprize is to all good Men? 
& And if you doubt it, the voluntary Exile 
& to which our moſt Hluſtrious Senators have 
© condemned themſelves, does it not ſufficiently 
“ ſhew that they look upon you to be no better 


„ thana Tyrant? The Senate very impatiently 


c bears that you ſhou'd rob them of their Autho- 
&« rity z the People demand their right of Appeal 
« or Oppoſition, which you have ſuppreſs'd; all 
« our —— call, ſome for their Eſtates, 


« which have been made a Prey to your Ruf- 


ce fians, others for their Daughters which you 
« have taken away to ſatisfie your Guilty 


« Paſſions. The whole City, the whole Na- 


« tion deteſt a Magiſtracy, which has — 
6 c 
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& ed their Liberty, aboliſhed the uſe of Co- 
„ mitia, uſurped the legal Authority of the 
© Confuls, and put down the Power of the 
© Tribunes. Reſtore to the Commonwealth, 
the Power with which ſhe intruſted you, 
hut for one Year ; reſtore to us our Ancient 
Form of Government; reſtore your ſelves 
© to your own Innocence. Call to mind 
your former Virtue, and generouſly quit to- 
« gether with an unwarrantable Power the 
= 8 of a Decemvir, which you have 
made ſo odious. I conjure you to this by 
« our common Anceſtors, by the Manes of 
% your Father, that Illuſtrious Citizen, who 
left you ſo noble an Example of Mo- 
% deration, and of Zeal for the Public Li- 
& berty. I conjure you above all, by your 
ce own Preſervation,and the care of your Life, 
“ which you muſt unavoidably loſe by ſome 
“ ignominous Puniſhment, if you obſtinately 
« perſiſt to hold any longer, the unjuſt Power 
„ which you have uſurp'd over your Fellow- 
(Citizens. | 3 | 

Appius, covered with ſhame at ſuch juſt Re- 
proaches, had not Power to anſwer. His Si- 
lence was looked upon as a tacit Confeſſion 
of his Injuſtice, and even as an approaching 
Diſpoſition to abdicate the Decemvirate. But 
M. Cornelius one of his Colleagues taking up- 
on him to ſpeak, and applying himſelf di- 
rectly to Claudius, told him — that thoſe 


who had the Government of the Republic did 
not ſtand in need of his Advice to direct their 
Conduct. That if he thought he had a Right 
to give particular Counſels to his Nephew, he 
might go to him at his Houſe; that in the Se- 


nate nothing was to be debated but the 8 
3 a 
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of the Public; and that they were now met 
upon the Neceſſity of taking up Arms againft 


Aqui and Sabines, who were advancing towards 
Rome, and that he might ſpeak his Opinion 


as to this point, without running wide of the 
Purpoſe in Hand by unneceſſary digreflions 
Claudius, yet more provoked at the ſcornful Si- 
lence of Appius, than his Colleague's inſolent 
Anſwer, turning to the Senate: Since my Ne- 
« phew, ſays he, will not condeſcend to ſpeak 
« to me, neither in his own Houſe, nor in 
« full Senate, and I am ſo unhappy as to ſee 
« the Tyrant of my Country ariſe out of my 


„ own Family, I declare, Conſcript Fathers, 


ce that I am. reſolved to retire to Regillus. I 
« baniſh my ſelf from Rome, and make an 
« Oath never to enter it again but with our 
“Liberty. However, to fulfill the Obliga- 
« tion I lie under of giving my Opinion, 
« with relation to the preſent Buſineſs, I 
« don't think that any Levy of Troops ought 
« to be made till Conſuls are firſt choſen to 
ce Jead them. 11 | | 
IL. Quintius Cincinnatus, T. Quintius Capitoli- 
nus and IL. Lucretius, all Conſular Perſons and 
the Principal Men in the Senate, declared 
themſelves of the ſame Opinion, and one after 
another voted for the Abolition of the De- 


cemvirate. M. Cornelius, one of the Decem- 


virs, apprehending that the Authority of thoſe 
great Men wou'd draw the reſt of the Se- 
nate after them, interrupted the Order of ga- 
thering the Suffrages, and asked the Opinion 
of his Brother L. Cornelius, with whom he. 
had before concerted the Speech he ſhou'd 
make in Defence of the Deeemvirate. That 
Senator riſing up, never went about * 

N {ihe 
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ſtine either the Authority or Conduct of the 
* But — 4 _ cunning _ 
repreſent thought it won 
be * to defer the Election of new 


Magiſtrates, till they had driven the Enemy out 


of the Territory of Rome. Have thoſe, ſaid 
c“ he, who proſccute the Abdication of the De- 
“ cemvirs with ſo much Warmth, had any 
& Promiſe from the aui and Sabines, that 
they will put a Stop to the Progreſsof their 
“ Arms, till we have changed the Form of 
£ our Government? You know, ſaid he, 
4 Conſcript Fathers, the tedious Delays which 
“ our Elections require: Firſt, there muſt be 
& a Senatus-cunſultum to appoint the Comitia. 
That Aſſembly, whether convened by Cen- 
« turies or by Tribes, cannot be held till ſe- 
& ven and twenty Days after Notice given. 
e And before the new Magiſtrates can be 
< named, and confirmed by a ſecond Aſſem- 
< bly, and have taken Poſſeſſion of the Go- 
c yernment of the State, and raiſed the Tro 

c neceſſary to repel the Enemy, who will 
« warrant us that we ſhall not fee them at 
ec the Gates of Rome, and in à condition to 
< lay Siege ro the City? Shall we go fidicu- 
£ Jouſly and ſay to the Aqui and Sabines, 


* Gentlemen, pray ſuſpend the Progreſs of 


&« your Arms; let us be quiet till we Have put 


c an end to our Diviſions at Home; the Se- 


de nate is not yet agreed about the Form of 
% our Government; but when once the Con- 
e fulſhip is reſtored, when once we have new 


„„ Magiſtrates at the Head of our Armies, you 


< your ſelves then may take Branches of Ver- 
< vain, and come and ſue to us humbly for 
Peace, unleſs you will undergo the Fury of 


&« our 
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« gur Arms? Is ſuch a Diſcourſe, fit to be 
« heard in ſo venerable an Aſſembly? And, 
« yet theſe go the natural Conſequences of h Hl 1"- 
« Claudius's Propoſal. Mine is, that our De- 
« cemyirs immediately inliſt the Legions, and 
& march forthwith againſt the Enemies. Let 
cc us drive them from our Frontiers; let us force 
them, by the Terror of our Arms, to beſeech 
ce us to grant them Peace; and when we have 
ec ſecured our ſelves Abroad, then, Fathers, 
ce employ your Thoughts upon our Domeſtic 
« Affairs. Revoke by your Authority that of 


« the Decempirs, if they will not lay it down 
“ themſelves with a good Grace: Call them 
© to an Account for their Adminiſtrations 
ce elect new Magiſtrates in their room, and let 
ce the Republic return again to her Ancient 

N ce Conſtitution. But permit me to tell you, 

| ec that in matter of 1 lings muſt 

It be done according: to the preſent. Conjun- 

CC cure and the neceſſities of the State. 


The Creatures of the Decemvirs declared 

loudly for this Opinion. The younger Sena» 

| tors, when it came to their turn to ſpeak, a- 
| greed to it, out of the heat of their Courage, 
1 d them long to come to an En- 


f gagement with the Foc. Some of the oldeſt 
3 . were of the ſame ſide, in hopes that 
abe War was. finiſhed, the Abdication 
4 of the Decemvirs wou'd follow quietly of 
J courſe, and ſo the Government return natu- 
| rally into the Hands of the Conſuls; and that 
ö prudent Magiſtrates by their Moderation might 
[ perhaps accuſtom. the People by ſlow degrees 
; to do without their Trihunes. 

-  "Appius, who with pleaſure ſaw. that the Ma- 
F jority were of the Opinion of Cornelius, aw 
f TREN 
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then, only for Form ſake, deſire that of V le- 
ius, on whom he had impoſed Silence at the 


cc 


Cc 


60 


| beginning of the Aſſembly. “ Is it poſſible, 


cried that Senator, that we can bear to ſee 
our Tyrants exerciſe their Dominion thus 
in the Senate, and in the very Sanctuary 
of Liberty ? My Mouth was ſtopt when my 
ſpeaking cou'd have been of any Service, 


and now I am allowed to declare my Mind 


when the Votes are alrcady gathered, when 
the Majority has declared for the Opinion 


of Cornelius, and when all further Remon- 


ſtrances are hardly to any manner of pur- 
poſe. However, I will not betray my Con- 


ſcience and the Intereſts of my Country. 


I will ſpeak what I think of the continu- 
ance of the Power which the Decemvirs 
have uſurp'd, and I will do it with the Cou- 
rage and Freedom of a true Roman. 


I declare firſt that I heartily ſubſcribe to 


all that C. Claudius has fo wiſely repreſent- 
ed to you, with relation to the Neceſſity 
there is of creating new Magiſtrates before 


we take the Field. But ſince L. Cornelius, 


the avowed Defender of Tyranny, has en- 
deavoured to turn ſo judicious a Counſel 
into Ridicule, upon pretence that the De- 
lays requiſite in the Election of thoſe Ma- 

iſtrates wou' d waſte the Time that ſhou'd 
e employed in repelling the Enemy, I 
think my ſelf obliged to ſnew you the 
Weakneſs of this falſe reaſoning. To con- 
vince you of it, do but call to mind the 
meaſures which the Republic took about 


ten Years ſince, againſt the ſame Enemies, 


in the Conſulate of C. Nautius and L. Mi- 


nutiu . | 
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in the Ro MAN REPUBLIC. 
Vou know, that while Nautius was fights 
ee ing againſt the Sabines; MHinutius, his Col- 
6“ league, ſuffered himſelf to be ſhut up by the 
& Aqui, in the narrow paſſages of ſome 


“ Mountains. There was a neceſſity to raiſe 


© a new Army to relieve them; the Tribunes 
& as uſual oppoſed raiſing any Troops, unleſs 
& the Senate wou'd admit the Law concern- 
* ing the Partition of the Lands. In this 
& perplexity, as neither Party wou'd abate any 
© thing of its Pretenſions, recourſe was had 
© to a Dictator, whoſe Authority was ſupe- 
& rior both to the Senate and the Tribunes of 
© the People. L. Quintius was choſen z he 
& was ſent for out of the Country; he re- 
“ turned to Rome; he raiſed a new Army, 
“ and in a Fortmght's time diſengaged that 
© of Minucius, and triumphed over the Ene- 
© my. What hinders now but that we ſhou'd 
follow ſo wile and ſo recent an Example? 
&« Let us chuſe an Inter-rex, as we ſhou'd do 
© if the two Conſuls were dead. Let him 
% name a Dictator; you will then have 2 
„ lawful Magiſtrate; all this may be done 
66 in leſs than a Day. He will raiſe Troops 
« by the Sovereign Power belonging to his 
«© Dignity z weſhall march againſt our Enemies 
« out of hand; and at our return from the 
“ Campaign, that Magiſtrate, whoſe Power 
«© cannot laſt more than ſix Months, will by 


© his Abdication give us time to proceed at 


„ leiſure, and according to the uſual Forms 
« upon the Election of Conſuls. If on the 
“ contrary you intruſt the Command of your 
« Armies to the Decemvirs, do you imagine 


© thole ambitious Men who have uſurped 2 
* Tyrannical Power, and in ſpite of all our 


* « Laws 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
« Laws refuſe fo obſtinately to deliver up the 
« Faſces, will eaſily be brought to lay down 
& their Arms? Believe rather they will turn 
« them againſt your ſelves, and make uſe of 
ce them to perpetuate their Tyranny. I de- 
mand therefore, in the extream danger which 
% the Public Liberty is now in, that the Pro- 
« poſal I make to name a Dictator be exa- 
“ mined, and the Opinions and Votes of the 


Senate gathered whether it ſhall be done or 
* 


Such of the Senators as abhorred or feared 
the Power of the Decemvirs, declared them- 
{elves of this Opinion. But the Favourers ot 
the Decemvirs cried out, that the Command 
of the Armies had already been aſſigned to the 
Decemvirs by plurality of Voices; that it was 
an Affair decided, and that Yalerius's Oppoſi- 
tion ought to be looked upon only as one Voice 


the leſs in Favour of the Decemvirs. Appius 


in confirmation of this Argument added, that 
the Aſſembly was called only to give order 
about the War, which the Aqui and Sabines 
made upon the Republic. That C. Claudius, 
Cornelius and Valerius had propoſed different 

Opinions; but that of Cornelius having pre- 

vailed with the Majority, he ordered the Se- 
cretary to draw up the Sexatusconſultum out of 

hand, committing to the Decemvirs the Care of 

this War, and the Command of the Armies. 

Then turning to FValerius, he told him with a 
contemptuous Smile, that if ever he attained 

to the Conſulſhip, he might then have an Af- 

fair already decided reviſed over again. The 

Decemvirs aroſe after having ſigned the Sena- 

zusconſultum, and went out of the Senate, fol- 

lowed by their Adherents, who congratulated 

| them 
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in the ROMAN Revusric. 


them upon the Advantage they had juſt gained 
over the oppoſite Party. 
The Command of the Armies now alotted 
them confirmed their Authority, and made 
it yet more formidable. They employed it 
to fevenge themſelves of their particular E- 
nemies, and they reckoned as ſuch all thoſe 
that did not ſubmit to be their Slaves. Every 
Body in ſecret bewailed the loſs of their Li- 
berty. L. Yaleriusand M. Horatius, who wou'd 
be wanting neither to the Republic nor them- 
ſelves, gathered together in their Houſes a 
eat number of their Friends and Clients to 
ecure them againſt the violence of the De- 
cemvirs z and they never appeared in the City 
without a powerful Attendance ſtrong enough 
to repel the Inſult they had reaſon to expect. 
The Commonwealth was ſplit into two Par- 
ties; of one {ide was a Noble Zeal for Li- 
berty, and an inviolable adherence to the Laws; 
of the other was an immoderate Thirſt of Do- 
minion, ſupported by the Magiſtracy and the 
appearances of a legal Authority. The Ani- 
moſity which raged in theſe two Parties gave 


Cauſe to dread a Civil War. C. Claudius, Un- 
cle to the Decemvir of that Name, for fear of be- 


ing engaged in it, left Rome, as he had declared in 
full Senate he wou'd do, and retired to Regillus his 
old Country. Other Senators and the Principal Ci- 
tizens of Rome, who could not endure th Tyrann 
of the Decemvirs, and yet found themſelves unable 
to deſtroy it, ſought an MHhlum in the Coun- 
try or among the neighbouring Nations. Ap- 
pius enraged at this retirement, which was ſo 
flagrant a proof of the Averſion which was 
born to his Government, placed Guards at the 
City Gates But finding this Precaution only 
| 1 encreaſed 
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310 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
encreaſed the Number of the Malcontents, lie 
removed that Guard; and to be revenged of 
thoſe that withdrew, he confiſcated the Ef- 
tects they had in Rome; with which he paid 
and rewarded his Ruffians. 

A Conduct ſo violent opened the Eyes of UK 
the People, as well as of the Senate. Both M 
ſaw with Indignation, that inſtead of wiſe 


Legiſlators, they had eſtabliſh'd no better | 
than ſo many Tyrants. The People, jealous | * 
of the Senate's Authority, had at firſt with | * 
pleaſure beheld a new Power ariſing upon the |, . 
Ruins of the Conſulſhip, which allowed the | * 
Senators no ſhare in the Government. The K " 
Senate on their parts did not oppoſe the Eſta- | *® 
bliſhment of a Tribunal, which delivered them | 8 
from the ſeditious Harangues of the Tribunes | 1 
of the People: And thus both the Orders of 9 
the Commonwealth had mutually ſacrificed | © 
their particular Magiſtrates to each other. þ 
The Decemvirs, in whoſe Hands their 5 
Authority was depoſited, took Advantage of“ 
this Folly : Their aim was to perpetuate them- | 4 
ſelves in the Government. And having now! l 
got the Command of the. Armies, they de- Yr 
| = thi 
tpiſed Malcontents whom they no longer teared. | 7 
The People, deſtitute of their Tribunes, were he 
forced to lift themſelves. The Legions were WV: 
ſoon compleated : They were divide! into three | 
Bodies. Q; Fabius Vibulanus march'd againſt | 
Year of the Sabines at the Head of one Army, and 1 
ome . Petilius and M. Rabuleius were appointed h 
= for his Colleagues and his Council. M. Cor- | wy. 
nelius was named General of the Troops that rang 


were to be ſent againſt the Aqui, and with | 
: 6 RY . 7 the 
him went L. Minucius, M. Sergins, T. Auto- 4 
7ius, and C. Duellius, all Decemvirs. Appius 
their 
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in the ROMAN Revusric. 


their Head ſtaid at Rome with Oppius, and 
kept with him a Body of Troops which he 


placed as a Garriſon in the Capitol, to main- 
tain his Authority againſt the Enemy at Home, 
who was much more formidable than that A- 
broad. Thus mere private Men under the 
Title of Decemvirs got Poſſeſſion of all the 
Forces of the State, which under their Do- 
minion retained nothing but the bare Name 
of a Commonwealth. 

The People who compoſed the Legions, that 
is to ſay, the Centurions and the Soldiers, ex- 


aſperated at the Loſs of their Liberty, wou'd 


not Conquer, for fear of encreaſing the Power 
of the Decemvirs by getting them Victory. 
The two Armies were defeated almoſt without 
Fighting. They werenot ſo properly Battels as 
concerted _ The Army that was ap- 
pointed againſt the Aqui loſt their Arms and 
Baggage; that which was to fight the Fa- 
bines ded their Camp and made a haſt 
retreat to the Territory of Rome. The Sol- 
diers diſperſed different ways, and never rallied 
till they were out of ſight of the Enemy; and 
the News of theſe Defeats was received at 
Rome with the ſame Joy that wou'd at ano- 
ther time have been ſhewn for a complear 
Victory. 

It was openly ſaid in the City, that 'twas 
no wonder the Armies of the Republic had 
ill Succeſs under Leaders that had uſurped 
the Command. Some called for Conſuls; o- 
thers propoſed to chuſe a Dictator as in a pub- 
lic Calamity, and the People languiſhed for 
the Reſtoration of their Tribunes. 

Siccins Dentatus, the renowned Plebeian, that 
had been in a hundred and twenty Engage- 

© 4 ments, 
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ments, filled the Ears of the Multitude with 
nothing but the Faults which he pretended 

the Decemvirs had committed in the Manage- 
ment of this War. His Opinion, and his Contempt 
of thoſe Generals, ſpread over both the Ar- 
mies. Scarce wou'd the Soldiers ſo much as 
give heed to their Orders. Some demanded 
Proviſions, others Arms; and a general Diſ- 


ers in awe by the terror of Puniſhment ; but 
that if thoſe Methods ſeemed dangerous in the 
preſent Conjuncture, they wou'd not want 
opportunities in that Campaign to deſtroy the 
more mutinous by private means. He himſelf 
{et them an Example : Siccius was odious to him 
upon account of the Freedom of his Talk, and 
the Power he had gained over the Minds of 
the People; he reſolved to rid himſelf of him. 
To draw him out of Rome, he conſulted him 
upon the Operations of the Campaign. He diſ- 
courſed with him ſeveral times; OF after hav- |. 
ing beftow'd great Praiſes upon the Advice he 
gave him, he engaged him, tho' a Yeteran, to 
go to the Army that was fighting with the 
Sabines, pretending that he ſhou'd aſſiſt the 
General with his Counſels. And the ſooner 
to induce him to make the Campaign, he in- 
veſted him with the Title of Envoy or Le- 
v. H. l 11. gate: a Function which among the Romans, 
according to Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, was ſa- 
cred and inviolable, and which united the 


ö | Sanctity of the Prieſthood to the Power ofthe 
chief Magiſtrates. 


content ſeemed to foreſhew an approaching 
Revolt. 1 

Appius, who took care to provide againſt all! 
Events, ſends Recruits, and Proviſions to his Col- 
leagues. He exhorts them to keep the Soldi- 
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in the Roman REPUBLIC. 

Siccius, free from diſtruſt, and with the Sin- 
cerity of a brave Soldier, gladly embraces an 
opportunity of ſerving his Country, He re- 
pairs to the Camp with all ſpeed. The De- 
cemvirs, inſtructed by Appius, receive him with 
outward Marks of Joy, and treat him with Di- 
ſtinction. Nothing is undertaken without his 
Advice; but this ſeeming Deference only con- 
ceal'd a private —_— of making away with 


him. An occaſion ſoon offered. Siccins, with 


his accuſtomed Freedom, having plainly told 


313 


the Decemvirs, he did not think they were Id. ib. 


Encamped ſo advantageouſly as they might be, 
they commiſſioned him to mark out a new 
Camp as he thought proper, and gave him a 
Guard to 15 and view the Situation of the 
Country. But this Guard conſiſted only of 
the Decemvirs Ruffians, who had ſecret Or- 
ders to diſpatch him. Siccius having led them 
into the narrow Paſſages of ſome Mountains, 
they took that Opportunity to fall upon him, 
Siccias no ſooner perceiv'd their baſe Deſign, 
but ſetting his Back againſt a Rock, that he 
might not be attacked behind, he reccived them 
with a Courage that ſtruck a Terror into the 
boldeſt of them. That generous Roman, calling 
up all his Ancient Valour,flew fifteen of them and 
wounded above thirty : Not one of them now 
darft venture near him: They {ſtood at a di- 
ſtance and flung their Darts at him. But as 


even this wou'd not effect their purpoſe, the 


Villains climbed up to the top of the Rock, 
and thence knocked him on the Head with 


Stones. And thus this brave Soldier, that had 


returned victorious from ſo many Battels, at 
laſt fell baſely by the Hands of Traytors hircd 
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Livy 1. 3. by the Decemvirs. They then went back to 
c. 44. 


the Camp, and gave out that they fell into an 
Ambuſh, by which they had loſt their Captain 
and part of their Comrades. At firit they were 
believed; but a Band of Soldiers, that looked 
upon Siccias as their Father, going of their own 
accord to fetch his Corpſe, in order to pay 
their laſt Duties to it, perceived that the ſlain 
were all Romans; that they were all fallen with 
their Faces towards him; that they were {trip'd 
neither of their Arms nor Cloaths; and beſides, 
that there was not one Man of the Enemy among 
them, nor the leaſt Footſteps to be diſcovered 
of their Retreat. All theſe Circumſtances laid 


together, made them ſuſpect that Siccius had 


been murdered by his Guard. This Suſpicion 
ran all thro' the Camp, and raiſed loud Com- 
plaints and a general Diſcontent. 'The whole 
Army demanded, with the greateſt Fury, that 
the Aſſaſſins ſhou'd be brought to Juſtice. But 
the Decemvirs cauſed them to make their Eſcape ; 
and to ſtifle all thoughts that they themſelves 
cou'd have any — in ſo horrid an Action, 
they gave Siccius a military Funeral no leſs ho- 
nourable than if he had commanded the Army 
in chief. Theſe EIonours ſo extraordinary for 
a Plebeian, whom every Body knew they hated, 
fully convinced the Soldiers that Siccius was not 
murdered without their Knowledge. The Diſ 
content of this Army quickly ſpread to the o- 
ther Camp, and even to Rome. The Citizens 
and the Soldiers, the Senate and the People, 
publickly cried out againſt ſo infamous a Deed. 
All were ready to ſhake off the Voke of ſo 
bloody a Rule, when Appius by a new attempt, 
ſtill more odious and tyrannical, filled up the 
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the laſt Laws of the twelve Tables, of which 


in the Roman REPUBLIC. 

meaſure of his Tyrannies, and of the Averſi- 
on which all the Orders of the State had for 
him. | 

We have already ſaid, that by agreement with 
his Colleagues he ſtaid at Rome at the Head of a 
Body of Troops to keep the Inhabitants in Obe- 
dience to the Decemvirate. That Decemvir, who 
had brought into his own ſingle Perſon the Au- 
thority of all the Magittrates, uſed to adminiſter 
Juſtice in the Forum. As he was one Day in his 
Tribunal, he ſaw paſſing by a young Woman 
of wonderful Beauty, of about fifteen Years 
of Age, going with her Nurſe to the public 
Schools: Her Charms, and the blooming Graces 
of Youth, immediately drew his attention. He 
cou'd not help beholding her with a ſecret Plea- 
fire: His Curioſity encreaſed the next Day; 
he thought her more lovely than before. And 
as the young Creature went every Day thro” 
the Forum, he by degrees conceived a violent 
Paſſion for her, which in the end proved equal- 
ly fatal to himſelf and her too. He had taken 
care, the very firſt Day he ſaw her, to enquire 
out her Name and Family. He was informed 
that ſhe was by Birth a Plebeian; that her Name 
was Virginia; that ſhe had loſt her Mother, 
who was called Numitoria; that her Father 
Hirginius then ſerved as Centurion in the Army 
of F. Vibulanus the Decemvir, and that Hirgi- 


nius had promiſed his Daughter to IJcilius who 


had been Tribune of the People, and who was 


to marry her at the end of the Campaign. 


This Account, ſo perplexing for Appius's Love, 
only ſerved to encreaſe it. He wou'd readi] 
have married Virginia himſelf; but beſides that 
he had a Wife already, he had not ſorgot that 


he 


# 
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he was the chief Framer, 118 all Alli- 


ances between Patricians and Plebeians; and he 
had no room to hope for the accompliſhment 
of his guilty Wiſhes, but by the {ſcandalous 
means of debauching the young Lady. 

The Innocence and Modeſty of Virginia hin- 
dered him from opening his diſhoneſt purpoſe 
directly to her ſelf. He thought it more pro- 
per to begin the work by means of one of thoſe 
Women of Intrigue, who make a private Mar- 
ket: of the Beauty and Charms of Youth. He 


D. H. 1.11. loaded her with Favours, and after having let 


p. 710. 
Livy J. 3. 
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her into his Deſires, he ordered her not to 
name him, and to ſpeak of him no otherwiſe 
than as a Man of one of the beſt Families in 
the City, and that had an abſolute Authority 
in the Commonwealth. This Woman, by his 
Directions, applied her ſelf to Virginia's Nurſe. 
She made an Acquaintance with her, tried to 
inſinuate her ſelf into her Confidence, and af- 
ter great Preparations back'd with noble Pre- 
ſents, and Promiſes yet more glorious, the wick- 
ed Wretch diſcovered to her the Subject of her 
Commiſſion. But the Nurſe, 9 prudent 
and faithful, rejected with Horror both her 
Gifts and her Propoſals. Appius learn'd with 
Grief that it was equally impoſſible either to de- 
ceive or corrupt her. That Magiſtrate, furi- 


ous and obſtinate in his Paſſions, was however 


not diſneartened: He had recourſe to another 


Artifice, and laid a moſt deteſtable Scheme, 


which if it ſucceeded wou'd put Virginia whol- 
ly in his Power. 

He intruſted the chief part to a Client of his 
named M. Claudius, a Man without Shame or 
Fear, and one of thoſe that introduce them- 
ſelves to the Ear of the Great, only by a baſe 
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complaiſance for their Pleaſures. This Mini- 
ſter of the Decemvir's Paſſion entered the pub- 
lic School where Virginia was, took her by the 

Hand, and was dragging her by force to his 
own Houſe, pretending ſhe was the Daughter 
of one of his Slaves; and it was the Cuſtom 
that the Children of Slaves were Slaves them- 
ſelves to the Maſters of their Father and Mo- 
ther. The young Lady, overwhelmed with 
Confuſion, defended her ſelf only by her Tears; 
but the People moved at the Cries of her Nurſe 
ran to her Aſſiſtance, and hindered Claudius 
from carrying her away. The impudent Villain 
immediately implored the Aſſiſtance of the Laws; 
he ſaid, he did not mean to uſe any Violence; 
but that he thought a Maſter might ſeize his 
Slave where-ever he found her, and called thoſe 
who oppoſed the Juſtice of his Pretenſions to 


appear with him immediately before the De- 


cemvir; and with this he led the young Yir- 
ginia to his Tribunal. All the People follow'd 
him, ſome out of Curioſity to ſee the iſſue of ſo 
ſtrange a buſineſs, and others out of Affection 
to Icilius, who during his Tribunate had made 


himſelf very agreeable to the Multitude. Nu- 


mitorius, Virginia's Uncle, preſently haſted to her 
Aſſiſtance, together with him to whom ſhe was 
betrothed. Claudius laid open his Claim before a 
Judge that was himſelf the Author of the Vil- 
lany. He faid, the Girl was born in his Houſe, 
that ſhe was privately ſtolen away by a Slave 
that was her Mother, and who to conceal her 
Theft, had pretended to be delivered of a dead 
Child: But that it had ſince been diſcovered 
that ſhe had fold this Girl to Yireininss Wife 
who was barren, and who being uncaſie at ha- 
ving no Child, had made her pats for her Paugh- 
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ter: That he was ready to produce undeniable 
Teſtimonies of what he advanced; but that in 
the mean while, till the Conteſt was decided, it 
was but juſt that a Slave ſhou'd go with her 
Maſter, and that he wou'd give good Securi- 
ty for her appearance again, if Yirginius, at 
his Return, ſtill pretended to be her real Fa- 
ther. 3 „ 

Virginia's Nurſe had given private Intimati- 
on to her Uncle, that Claudius only acted a bor- 
rowed part, and that this Blow came from a 
more powerful Hand. Numitorius, hiding his 
Suſpicions, repreſented to the Decemvir with 
a great deal of calmneſs, that his Neice's Fa- 
ther was abſent in the Service of his Country; 
that it was very unjuſt to diſpute a Citizen's 
Right to his very Children, when he was not 
preſent to aſſert it; that he asked a delay but 
of two Days to fetch him from the Army; 
that till his Return he wou'd keep Virginia in 
his own Houſe. That this care belong'd to 
him as being her Uncle; that he a give 
any Security whatſoever for producing her a- 
gain; but that it was not reaſonable to truſt 
the Daughter of Virginius in the Houſe of 
ſuch a one as Claudius; where her Honour 


wou'd be more in Danger even than her Li- 


berty. He added, that what he demanded was 
conformable to the Laws, which ordained, that 


in a Law-ſuit, before a definitive Sentence, the 
Plaintiff ſhou'd not diſturb the Defendant in his 


Poſſeſſion. ä . 


The whole Aſſembly approved the Juſtice of 
this Requeſt. Appius having cauſed Silence to 


be proclaimed, and affecting the Equity and 


Impartiality of a juſt Judge, declared that he 
ſaou'd always be the Protector of ſo reaſonable 
| A 
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a Law, which he himſelf had inſerted in the 
twelve Tables. But that in the preſent Diſpute, 
there were ſome particular Circumſtances which 
altered the Caſe; that the Father alone cou'd 
claim Poſſeſſion of her he pretended to be his 
Daughter, and that if he were preſent he wou'd 
allow him the proviſional keeping of her; but 
that a Brother-in-Law had not the ſame Privi- 
lege in his abſence. That he was indeed willing 
to grant whatever time was neceſſary to ſend 
for Virginius from the _ but that delay 
ſhou'd not be in prejudice of a Maſter that laid 
claim to his Slave; and that therefore he de- 
creed that Claudius ſhou'd take Virginia to his 
Houſe, giving good Security to produce her 
again at the return of him who was called her 
Father. 

The whole Aſſembly exclaimed againſt the 
Injuſtice of this Decree: Nothing was to be 
heard but Murmurs and Complaints. The Wo- 
men eſpecially with Tears in their Eyes ga- 
thered round Virginia, and placed her in the 
midſt of them, as if they meant to defend her. 
But Claudius, without any regard to their Shricks 
or Intreaties, went to force her away; when 
Icilius, to whom ſhe was promiſed, came into 
the Forum with Rage and Fury in his Eyes. Ap- 
Pius, who was fearful of his Credit with the 
People, ordered a Lictor to bid him withdraw, 
and to tell him that the Aﬀair was already judg- 
ed. But 7cilivs, whoſe Paſſion made him re- 
ag; of Danger, being informed of Appius's 

aſe Deſigns, and looking upon him as a hated 
Rival: „Thou ſhalt tear my Life from me, 
« cried he to him, before thou ſhalt enjoy the 
“Fruit of thy vile Artifices and inſupportable 
«© Tyranny. Is it not enough that thou haſt 
| 19 5 « deprived 
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The Hiftory of the Revolutions 
& deprived us of the two ſtrongeſt Bulwarks 
« of our Liberty, the Protection of our Tri- 
“ bunes, and our right of Appeal to the Aſ- 
« ſembly of the People? Cannot the Honour 
% of the Roman Maids be ſafe from thee ? 
< Thou canſt not be to learn that Yirginia is 
* betrothed to me. I expect to marry a Vir- 
« gin and one Free-born; I will receive her 


cc from no Man's Hands but her Father's. If 


c in his abſence any Attempt is made to do 
&« her Violence, I will implore the aid of the 
&« Roman People for my Wife; Virginius will 
% demand the aſſiſtance of all his Fellow-Sol- 
« diers for his Daughter; and both Gods 
„ and Men will be of our fide. But tho' I 
< had not a Man to aſſiſt me, Juſtice and 
« virtuous Love will give me ſufficient Power 


to prevent the Execution of thy Unjuſt Sen- 


„ 


The People, equally moved with his Misfor- 
tune and his Courage, drive back Claudius, 
who takes refuge at Appius's Feet. The Aſ- 
ſembly was full of Diſorder and Agitation. The 
Tumult encreaſed by the Arrival of thoſe that 


flocked to the Forum from all parts of the 


City. The Decemvir fearing an open Revolt, 
thought fit to ſuſpend the Execution of his 
Decree and having cauſed Silence to be made: 
„It is well known, ſaid he, Icilius only wants 
« an Opportunity of reſtoring the Tribuneſhi 

&« by means of a Sedition. But to remove alt 
« pretence of complaint, I am willing to wait 
« for Firginias's return till to Morrow. Let 
& his Friends take care to give him Notice. 


& It is not above four Hours Journey from 
hence to the Camp. I will prevail upon 
Claudius to yield up ſomewhat of his Right 


« for 
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& for the ſake of the Public Peace, and to 
c let the Girl remain at Liberty till the re- 
„ turn of the Man ſhe imagines to be her Fa- 
6 ther. : | | 
Claudius, feigning to admit, tho' unwillingly, 
of this delay, requeſted at leaſt that Icilius might 
ive Security for producing Virginia on the 
mins The People all round immediately 
lifted up their Hands, and every Man offered 
eagerly to be his Security. Icilius touched 
with the affection of his Fellow-Citizens, af- 
ter having returned them thanks: * We will 
« make uſe of your aſſiſtance to Morrow, 
& ſaid he, if Claudius does not deſiſt from his 
“ unjuſt Pretenſions. But for to Day, I 
« hope they will be ſatisfied with my Secu- 
ce rity and that of all Hirginia's Relations. 
Appius, tho' quite blinded by his Paſſion, 
durſt not refuſe ſuch Security: But dreadin 
Virginius's return, he privately diſpatched a 
Meſſenger to his Colleagues who commanded 
the Army, begging them to arreſt Virginius upon 
ſome Pretence or other; or at leaſt not to 
give him leave in any wile to return to Rome. 
He thought that he not appearing at the time 
appointed, he might then with a good Co- 
lour deliver up his Daughter into Claudius's 
Hands : But his Courier came too late. Nu- 
mitorius's Son, anda Brother of 7c:lins, had been 
beforehand with him, and had already given 
Virginius an Account of his Daughter's dan- 
ger; and that Roman, finding her Preſervation 
depended upon his return to Rome, had ob- 
tained leave and was departed before the Ar- 
rival of Appius's Meflenger. The Decemvirs 
had no ſooner received his Letter, but the 
diſpatch'd ſome Horlemen after him to ſtop 


him. 
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322 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
him. Appius had placed ſome too with the 
ſame deſign in the Road that led from the 
City to the Camp: But all theſe Precautions 
were ineffectual. Virginius, who foreſaw them, 
went out of 'the common way, and came into 

Rome at a Gate directly contrary to that which 
went to the Roman Army 

He appeared next Day in the Forum pierced 
to the Heart with Grief, and leading in his 
Hand his Daughter all drowned in Tears. She 
was accompanied by her Kinſwomen, who 
asked the People in the moſt melting terms, 
whether it was fit that while ſo good a Citi- 
zen ventured his Life for the defence of his 
Country, his Children ſhou'd be expoſed to 
more barbarous Inſults than if. the City were 
fallen into the Hands of the Enemy. Virgi- 
vius uſed almoſt the ſame Expreſſions to all he 
met, and conjured them to take his Daughter 
into their Protection. Icilius, quite furious with 
Love and Reſentment, inveighed loudly againſt 
Appiuss Luſt. But the Tears of Virginia, her 
Youth, her Innocence, her Beauty moved the 
Multitude more than all the complaints and 
intreaties of her Family. 

Appius heard not without extream ſurpriſe, 
that Virginius was in the Forum, with his 
Friends and his whole Family. His return 
broke all his meaſures ; and he feared with the 
aid of the People he wou'd forcibly oppoſe 
the Execution of the Decree he had reſolv'd 

p. H. Lr. upon. To ſecure himſelf againſt all Reſiſtance, 
hae ordered down from the Capitol the Troops 
| that were lodged there under his Command, 

and they took Poſſeſſion of the Forum. He 
then repaired thither himſelf, and having ſeat- 
ed himſelf in his Tribunal with that Emotion 

| which 
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in the Ro MAN REPUBLIC. 
which his Impatience to compleat his Crime 
raiſed in him, he ſaid he was not unacquainted 
with the methods Teilius had uſed to inflame 
the People; but that he wou'd have them 
know he wanted neither Power nor Reſolu- 


tion to chaſtize thoſe that ſhou'd dare to di- 


ſturb the Public Peace: And thereupon he 
commanded Claudius to offer his Demand and 
proceed in his Action. Claudius then ſaid, 
that no Body was to learn that the Children 
of Slaves belong'd to their Maſters; that as 
ſuch he challenged Virginia. He at the ſame 
time produced the Slave whom he had ſeduced, 
and who, out of fear of her Maſter, declared 
that ſhe had fold Virginia to Virginius's Wife. 
Claudius added, that he did not want for o- 
ther Witneſſes if there were occaſion, and 
that he had hopes from the Decemvir's Ju- 
ſtice, that he wou'd not ſuffer himſelf to be 
moved by the Clamours and Threats of Jei- 
lius's Adherents, nor to be worked upon by 
the Tears of a young Creature, whoſe Fate he 
muſt own deſerved Compaſſion; but who be- 
ing born in Servitude, ought to return to it, 
tho' ſhe had been educated like a free Per- 
ſon. * : 

The Friends and Relations of Virginius, to 
deſtroy theſe Impoſtures, repreſented, that his 
Wife had had leveral Children, and that if 
upon her loſing them ſhe had been minded to 
introduce a Stranger into her Family, ſhe 
wou'd never have taken the Child of a Slave, 
and certainly not a Girl, When ſhe might as 
eaſily have choſen a Boy. That her Kinsfolks 


and Neighbours had ſeen her big of this 


Daughter; that the Child when it came into 


the World was received in the Hands of her 


Z. | Relations. 
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Relations. 'That it was notorious her Mother 
Numitoria did her ſelf give Suck to young Vir- 

inia; which ſhe cou'd not have done had ſhe 
2 Barren, as Claudius falſely alledged. That 
it was ſtrange that Impoſtor ſhou'd be ſo pro- 
foundly ſilent in ſuch an Affair for ſo many 
Years, and ſhou'd never declare his Pretenſions 


till the young Woman was grown up to that 


rare Beauty which was the Cauſe of the Perſe- 


cution ſhe then ſuffered. 

Appius fearing this Argument wou'd make 
too great an Impreſſion upon the Multitude, 
interrupted him, pretending he had ſomething 
to ſay himſelf; and addreſſing his Speech to the 


Aſſembly, © Yirginia's Friends, ſaid he, muſt 


© not pretend to take advantage of Claudius's 
& long forbearance. For my Conſcience obliges 
* me to declare, that I my ſelf have a long 
“ while fince known of this Cheat. Every 


* Body knows that Claudius's Father, at his 


ce Death, left me Guardian of his Son. Soon 
ce aft:rwards I was told, that as ſuch I ought 


© to reclaim this young. Slave as part of the 


& Succeſſion of my Charge and my Client, 
ce and I then heard the ſame Witneſſes as have 
ce given Teſtimony this Day. It is true, our 
= 9 Feuds, and the hurry of public Bu- 
&« ſineſs, hindered me then from taking due 
& care of that of a private Perſon, but the Poſt 
& T am now in will not allow me to refuſe him 


ce the Juſtice which I owe to every Man: there- 


& fore I decree that the Plaintiff rake home this 


_ & Girl as his Slave. | 


Virginius, provoked to the higheſt pitch at ſo 
unjuſt a Sentence, no longer kept any meaſures 
with the Decemvir. He made known to the 
whole Aſſembly, that he himſelf was the Con- 

; | triver 
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triver of the Impoſture, which his Client acted ; 
and addrefling his Speech to him; © Know, 
Appius, ſaid he, Idid not educate my Daugh- 


„ fer to bee her to thy infamous Plea- 
c ſures; I gave her to Icilius, and not to thee: 
« Cou'dſt thou imagine the Romans wou'd ſuf- 
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« fer their Wives and Daughters to be taken Livy Dec. 
« from them to ſatisfy the lewd Paſſion of a". | 3. 


Tyrant? 
The Multitude, at hearing this, raiſed a thou- 


ſand Clamours full of Indignation. Appius, al- 


moſt mad to ſee his Crime diſcovered, com- 
manded the Soldiers that ſurrounded his Tribu- 
nal to drive away the People.“ And you, 
“ ſaid he, turning to one of his Lictors, 2 
a paſſage thro' the Crowd, and make way for 
% a Maſter to lay hold of his Slave. 

The People, who always fear thoſe that do 
not fear them, finding themſelves attack'd by 
Appins's Soldiers, diſperſe, retire, and as it were 
deliver up Virginius's Daughter to the Decem- 
vir's Paſſion. Then that unhappy Father, who 
ſees with Deſpair that Innocence is going to be 
oppreſſed with an unjuſt Power, deſires of the 
Magiſtrate, that before Claudius carries away his 
Daughter he may at leaſt be allowed to talk a 


Moment to her in f with her Nurſe; 


„To the intent, ſaid he, that if I can diſco- 
« ver ſome Token that I am not her Father, 
I may return to the Camp with leſs Grief and 
& Concern. 

Appius readily granted him this Requeſt, up- 
on condition however that it ſhou'd be in Clau- 
dius's ſight, and without ſtirring out of the Fo- 
rum. Virginius, pierced to the Heart with the 


ſharpeſt Affliction, takes his Daughter, half dead, 


in his Arms; he wipes away the Tears in which 
2 2 her 
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her Face was all bathed, embraces her, and 
drawing her near to ſome Shops which, were on 
the ſide of the Forum, Chance directed him to 
a Butcher's Knife; he takes it, and ſpeaking to 
Firginia, < My dear Child, ſaid he, this is the 
« only way to fave thy Honour and thy Liber- 
« ty: With thele words he plunges the Knife 
into her Heart, and drawing it out again all 
ſmoaking with the Blood of his Daughter: © Ir 
c is with this innocent Blood, cried he to Ap- 
< pius, that I devote thy Head to the infernal 
4 Gods.” What People were left in the Fa- 
rum run to this diſmal fight, utter loud ſhrieks, 
and deteſt the Decemvir's Tyranny, which has 
reduced a Father to ſo cruel a Neceſſity. Ap- 
pius, from his Tribunal, calls out in the greateſt 
fury that they ſhou'd ſeize Yirginius. But he 
opens himſelf a paſſage with the Knife which he 
had in his Hand ; and being favoured by the 
Multitude, gets to the City Gate, and went 
directly to the Camp with part of his Friends 
and Relations, who wou'd not leave him in ſo 
great a Misfortune. | 

Numitorius and Icilius ſtay by the Body of 


Virginia, ſhew it to the Eyes of the Multitude, 


and beſeech them not to let her Death go un- 
revenged. Crowds flock to the Forum from all 
parts of the City. Falerius and Horatius, who 
had fo undauntedly oppoſed the continuation of 
the Decemvirate, come thither ſome of the firſt, 
with a great number of young Patricians of 
their Party. Appius, fearing their Credit and 
Eloquence, ſends them Orders to withdraw, and 
at the ſame time commands the Body of Virgi- 
nia to be removed from the Forum. But FVale- 
rius and Horatius oppoſe it. Appius, exaſpera- 
ted with the Death of /irginia, and the Con- 
| tempt 
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tempt which was ſhewn of his Orders, adyances 
with his Lictors and Troops to ſeize thoſe two Se- 
nators. But the People, urged to fury, drive 
him back, break the Faſces to pieces, purſue 
him himſelf as a Tyrant, ſo that to fave his 
Life he was conſtrained to fly with his Face 
covered, and to hide himſelf in a neighbouring 
Houle. 

Valerius and Horatius place the Corpſe of the 
unfortunate Virginia in an open Litter, and un- 
der pretence of carrying it back to her Father's 
Houſe till the laſt Duties cou'd be paid to it, 
they ſhew it thro' the high Streets to ſtir up 
the Reſentment of all the Citizens. Men and D. H. I. rs; 
Women all run out of their Houſes to ſee this 
Funeral Pomp; the Men throw Perfumes into 
the Litter; the Women and Maids, with Tears 
in their Eyes, put Garlands of Flowers on it. 

All bewail her Fate, and by thoſe mournful Pre- 
ſents ſeemed to make a Vow to revenge her 
Death. The whole City wou'd have riſen that 
moment, had not Valerius and Horatius, who 
managed this buſineſs, thought it more conve- 
nient, before they broke out, to ſee what Virgi- 
nius's Return wou'd produce in the Army of Al- 
gidum. | 

He entered the Camp, attended, as we ſaid 
before, by part of his Friends, and holding ſtill 
in his Hand the bloody Knife with which he 
had killed his Daughter. The Soldiers, having 
heard of his Misfortune, run about him from 
all fides; Virginius gets upon a {mall Eminence 
from whence he might the more eaſily be heard: 
His Face was drowned with Tears, and Grief 
for ſome time tyed his Tongue. At length 
breaking this mournful Silence, and raifing his 


Hands to Heaven, © I call you to Witneis, 
L 3 “ immor- 
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“ immortal Gods, ſaid he, that Appius alone 
is guilty of the Crime F have been forced to 
« commit. He then related, with Tears, the 
Plot which the Decemvir had laid to get his 
Daughter; and addreſſing himſelf to the Soldi- 
ers, who heard him with great Compaſhon : 
I conjure you, my Fellow-Soldiers, ſaid he, 
c“ do not drive me out of your Company as the 
« Murderer of my Daughter. I wou'd with all 
&« my Heart have ſacrificed my own Life to have 
c preſerved hers, if ſhe cou'd have lived with 
8 be Honour and her Liberty. But finding 
c the Tyrant only meant to make her a Slave 
& that he might have an opportunity to Diſho- 
« nour her, Pity alone made me cruel: I ra- 
ther choſe to loſe my Daughter than keep 


La) 


a 


cc her with Shame; but I wou'd not have out- 


& lived her one moment, had I not hoped to 


& revenge her Death by your Aſſiſtance. 
All the Soldiers, deteſting ſo baſe an Action, 


aſſure him they will not fail him if he under- 


took any thing againſt Appius. But their Cen- 


turions and the chief Leaders of Bands reſolved 


to extend their Reſentment to all the Decem- 


virs, and to ſhake off the Yoke of a Dominion 
that was not lawful, and now grew into open 


Tyranny. 

The Decemvirs that commanded- the Army 
being inform'd of Yirginius's Return, and of 
the Diſpoſition of the People, ſent for him with 
deſign to ſecure him. But his Friends hindered 
him from obeying their Orders, and the Soldi- 
ers being gathered together in Parties, their 
Officers made them ſo lively a Repreſentation of 
the Horror of Appius's Attempt, that the Sol- 
dier wanted nothing but to return to Rome to 
deſtroy the Decemvirs. Nothing but the Mi- 

| th litary 
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litary Oath with-held them, and they thought 
they cou'd not leave their . and their Ge- 
nerals without offending the Gods, and diſho- 
nouring themſelves. But Virginius, who burat 
with Impatience to revenge himſelf of Appius, Ibid. I. 1. 
removed that Scruple, by aſſuring them that 
their Oath bound them only to Generals inveſt- 
ed with a lawful Authority; and that the firſt 
Obligation which a Roman lay under at his Birth, 
was to ſacrifice his Life in defence of the pub- 

lic Liberty. There needed no more to ſatisfy 
the Conſcience of thoſe Soldiers. They imme- 
diately flew in a kind of fury to their Arms, 
took up their Enſigns, and under the particu- 
lar Conduct of their Centurions, took the way 
to Rome. The Decemvirs, ſurpriſed at ſo gene- 
ral a Deſertion, ran to ſtop them. But where- 
ever they turned themſelves, they found none 
but exaſperated Spirits who breathed nothing 
but Vengeance. They reproached them with 
their Pride, their Avarice, the Deaths of Sicci- 
us and Virginia, and with Appius's Luſt, yet 
more intolerable than their Cruelty. The Sol- 
dier ſternly tells them he is born free, and that 
he is going to Rome only to reſtore Liberty to 
his Fellow-Citizens. | 
: The Army entered Rome about Evening, 
without making any diſturbance, and withour 


0 ſo much as a Soldier's ſtirring out of his Rank. 
1 They contented themſelves, as they paſs'd by, 
d with aſſuring their Friends and Relations that 
1 they were returned only to deſtroy Tyranny. 
ir | All the Troops march'd quietly thro' the City 


f | To Mount Aventine, and were reſolved not to 
. ſeparate till they had obtained the depoſal of 
o dhe Decemvirs, and the Reſtoration of the Tri- 
| Wo 9... IR 
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Appius, terrified with remorſe of Conſcience, 1 
and with this Revolt of the Army, durſt not c 
appear in public. But Oypius his Colleague, 0 
who dreaded the Conſcquences of this Tumult, t 
had then recourſe to the Authority of the Se- c 
nate; nd contrary to the Cuſtom of the De- t 
cemvirs, he convened it extraordinarily. Moſt © 
of the Senators were not ſorry for a Commoti- 


on which might help. to re-eſtablith the Go- = 
vernment upon its ancient Foundations. How- FT. 
ever as it was of dangerous conlequence to let 8 © 
the People ſee that it was in their Power to do al 
themſelves Juitice, and in order to keep the Su- = 
preme Authority ſtill in the Senate, they ſent ee 


to Mount Aventine Fp. Tarpeius, C. Julius, and ſc 
H. Sulpicius, all three. Conſulars, who demand- al 


ed of thoſe Soldiers ſeverely, by whoſe Com- | © 
mand they had leit their Camp and their Ge- | © 
nerals. [+ 1 


Thoſe Soldiers, perplexed with this Queſti- te 


on, remained for ſome time in ſilence. At length to 
they broke it, and cried out all together that 10 
Falerius and Horatius ſhou'd be ſent to them, 1 
and that they wou'd give them a true account | fo 
of their Conduct. 'F hoſe two Senators were ! U 
the Men choſen, becauſe the Multitude look'd E 
upon them as the declared Enemics of the De- : 

cemvirs, and the moſt zealous Defenders of Li- © 
berty. | e | th 
While the three Conſulars returned to the Se- =. 
nate, to give an account of this Anſwer of the | -fir 
Soldiers, Virginius put them in mind that it was ed 
neceſſary they ſhou'd chuſe ſome of their Cen- 1 
turions to enter into Negociation with the Com- je 
miſſioners they had demanded. He himſelf was L. 
immediately named the firſt; but he excuſed ce 
himſelf from accepting of that Commiſſion, by. | 1h 
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reaſon of the violent Sorrow with which he was 
oppreſſed, and which did not leave him ſuffici- 
ent liberty of Mind to maintain the public In- 
tereſts. The Army, upon his refuſal, appoint- 
ed ten other Centurions, and to do Honour to 
their choice, they gave thoſe Officers the Title 
of military Tribunes. 

The Army ſent againſt the Sabines followed 
the Example of that of Algidum. Numitorius 
and Filius had been there, and raiſed the ſame 
Tumult among them. All the Soldiers, having 
alſo firſt choſen Leaders to command them, 
marched Colours flying ſtrait to Rome and join- 
ed the other Army. Tho' the Senate was not 
ſorry to ſee the Authority of the Decemvirs 
aboliſh'd, yet beſides that ſuch a Deſcrtion was 
of dangerous Example, the Frontiers was left 
expoſed to the uſual Incurſions of the Enemies. 
Therefore Yalerius and Horatius were haſtened 
to Mount Aventine to bring the Soldiers back 
to their Duty. But thoſe two Senators, who 


found their Mediation was become abſolutely 


neceſſary, declared they wou'd not move a {te 
ſo long as the Decemvirs, whom they called 
Uſurpers, remained Maſters of the Govern- 
ment. 

Thoſe Magiſtrates on the contrary alledged, 
that they cou'd not lay down their Dignity till 
they had publiſhed and paſſed the two laſt Ta- 
bles of Laws which were to be added to the 


firſt Ten, and that that was the only Term fix- 


ed for the expiration of their Magiſtracy by the 
eſtabliſhment which the Senate and People con- 
jointly had made of it the preceding Year. 
L. Cornelius, yet a warm Stickler for the De- 


cemvirate, en adviſed that no Negotiation 


ſhou'd be entered into with the two Armies, 
rill 
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till they were returned each to their former 
Camp, and that upon thoſe Conditions the Sol- 
diers ſhou'd be offered a General Pardon, out of 
which however the Authors of the Deſertion 
ſhou'd be excepced. 
But an Advice ſo imperious, and ſo yery im- 
roper in the preſent diſpoſition of the Peoples 
Minds, was back'd by no Body. On the con- 
trary, the Decemvirs were made ſenſible that 
they muſt abſolutely renounce an Authority 
which was expired, and which the Senate and 
People were reſolved not to continue them 1n. 
The Soldiers in fury threatened even to con- 
ſtrain them to it by force; and they went over 
to the Mons Sacer, as to a Place where their 
Anceſtors had laid the firſt Foundations of the 
People's Liberty. Every thing at Rome was in 
that Commotion which uſually precedes the 
greateſt Revolutions. At length the Decem- 
virs, quite born down 5 the multitude of their 
Enemies, promiſed in full Senate to depoſe them- 
ſelves; they only deſired that they might not 
be facrificed to the Hatred of their Enemies, 
and repreſented that it concern'd the Senate not 
to accuſtom the People to ſhed the Blood of 
Patricians. N 
Halerius and Horatius having brought this 
Affair to the point they wanted, repaired to the 
Army; they were received there as its Pro- 
tectors. The People demanded only the Re- 
ſtoration of their Tribunes, their Privilege of 
Appeal, and an Amniſty for all that had left 
their Camp without permiſſion from their Ge- 
nerals. But firſt of all they obſtinately inſiſted 
that the Decemvirs ſhou'd be delivered into their 
Hands, and loudly threatened they, wou'd burn 
them alive. | | 
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Palerius and Horatius were not at all more 
favourable to thoſe Magiſtrates than the Peo- 
ple themſelves ; but they proſecuted the Deſign 
of deſtroying them with more Art. At the 
ſame time that in general terms, they exhorted 
the whole Army not to be governed by cruel 
Thoughts, they cunningly inſinuated to the 
chief Leaders, that when the People were in 
Poſſeſſion again of their Rights, and their Tri- 
bunes their Laws and Aſſemblies were reſtored 
to them, they wou'd then have it in their Power 
to do Juſtice to themſelves; and that before 
the Negotiation was out of their Hands, they 
hoped to enable them to diſpoſe uncontrolably 
of the Lives and Fortunes of their Fellow-Ci- 
tizens, let their Quality be what it wou'd. 

The People being ſatisfied by their Officers, 
that even their former Tribunes cou'd not have 
more Zeal and Warmth for their Intereſts than 
thoſe two Senators, truſted every thing to their 
— Valerius and Horatius returned 
immediately to the Senate; and in the account 
they gave in Public of the Demands of the Peo- 
ple, omitted their Reſentment and Threats a- 
gainſt the Decemvirs. They even ſeemed to 
hint, that they conſented every thing paſt 
ſhou'd be buried in Oblivion, provided their 
Tribunes were reſtored to them. The Decem- 
virs, allured with theſe falſe hopes, went into the 
Forum, where they publickly laid down their 
Authority. Appius alone, ſtung with remorſe 
of Conſcience, made a different Judgment of 
this ſeeming Moderation in the Army. Tho 
he had depoſed himſelf as well as the reſt of 
his Colleagues, * I am not ignorant, ſaid he 
« aloud, of the Miſchiefs which are preparing 
« for us. They only let alone attacking = 
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„ till they have put Arms into the Hands of or 


“ our Enemies. | of 

Valerius and Horatius, without troubling them- Al 
ſelves with his diſmal Preſages, ran to the Camp ze: 
to acquaint the People with the Abdication of ſub 
the Decemvirs, and the Senate's Decree for thi 


the Reſtoration of the Tribunes: * Return, Di 
« Soldiers, ſaid he, to your Country; come Or 
cc once more and {ce your Domeſtic Gods, your Þ tak 
Wives and Children; and may this Return Þ the 
ce be happy and propitious to the Republic. im; 
The Army gave them the moſt hearty Þ voi 


thanks, the Soldiers proclaimed them the Peo-- Ce 
ple's Protectors, and the generous Defenders of ma, 
the Public Liberty. They immediately take up Þ for 
their Enſigns, and exulting with Joy chuſe the 2ez; 
thorteſt way to Rome. But before they ſepa- Þ©® * 


rated or returned to their Houſes, the whole 
Army and People went to Mount Aventine, and 
where they made Election of their Tribunes. ful 
A. Virginias the Father of the hapleſs Virginia, | fro! 
Numitorius her Uncle, and [cilius to whom ſhe lye 
was betrothed, were choſen firſt. C. Ficinius, M. this 
Duillius, IM. Titinius, M. Pomponius, C. Apro- Cen 
nius, P. Villius, and C. Oppius, were appointed libe 
their Colleagues. An Inter-Ren was afterwards ſup 


> 
— 


Livy Dec. 
1.1.3. 


created, and according to the deſires of the the 

People named for Conſuls L. Valerius and M. pre 

Year of Horatius; the Reward of their ſucceſsful | Sen 
Rome Cares for the Reſtoration of the Public Tran- not 
304. quility. h EAA grie 
Their whole Conſulate was popular, and the Pie. 

Plebeians obtained from them, what they durſt pre 

never have hoped from their very Tribunes Þ lute 
themſelves. We have alrcady ſeen that the But 
Patricians and Senators pretended they were of 


not ſubject to the Decrees of the People in 
Aſſemblies 
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Aſſemblies convened by Tribes. The People, 
on the contrary, maintained that the Sovereignty 


of the State lying eſſentially in the general 
Aſſembly of the Roman People, all the Citi- 


zens of every Rank whatſoever ought to be 


ſubject to it, ſince they had a Right to give 
their Votes in it, each in his Tribe. This 
Diſpute was often renewed between the two 
. of the Republic. The two Conſuls 
taking advantage of the abſolute Authority 
they had then in the Government, got this 
important Affair decided in the Peoplc's fa- 
vour, and by a Decree paſs'd in the Comtia of 
Centuries, it was declared, Thai all Decrees 
made in the Comitia by Tribes ſhou'd have the 
force of Laws with Relation to all the Citi- 
Zens. | | 
The Lex Faleria touching Appeals to the 
Aſſembly of the People was confirmed a- new, 
and ſtrengthened with another, making it unlaw- 
ful to eſtabliſi any Magiſtracy for the future, 
from whoſe Judgments an Appeal ſhou'd not 
lye to that Aſſembly. The Conſuls added to 
this Law a Regulation importing, that the 
Senatusconſulta, and even the molt ſccret De- 
liberations of the Senate, which were often 
ſuppreſs'd or alter'd by the Conſuls, ſhou'd for 
the future be tranſmitted to the Ædiles, and 
preſerved in the Temple of Ceres. Moſt of the 
Senate ſubſcribed to theſe various Regulations 
not without Repugnance. They ſaw with 
grief that two Patricians and Conſuls, more 
Plebeian than the Tribunes themſelves, under 
pretence of ſecuring their Liberty, were abſo- 
lutely ruining the Authority of the Senate. 
But the more equitable and leſs ambitious part 
of that Body, grown wiſer by the N 
98 O- 
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Conduct of the Decemvirs, choſe rather to 
give the Guardianſhip of the Public Liberty 


to the People, than to intruſt it to the Men 


of Power who by their credit might have an 
opportunity of but it. 

The Republic by theſe ſeveral Regulations, 
and the Re- eſtabliſhment of her old Magiſtrates, 
having reſumed her Ancient Form of Govern- 
ment, there was now nothing left of the De- 
cemvirate but the Perſons of the Decemvirs. 
We have already ſeen how odious they were 
to the Multitude : Virginius thought this a good 
time to proſecute them; and in quality of 
Tribune of the People, he brought an Impeach- 
ment againſt Appius, and declared himſelf his 
Accuſer. Appius came before the Aſſembly ha- 
bited in Black, ſuitable to the preſent condition 


of his Fortune. The People beheld with plea- 


{ure that haughty Decemvir with a dejected 
Countenance, in the very ſame place, where 
but a few Days before he appeared ſurrounded 
by his Guards, and proudly awing the 


 Multitude with the terror of his Lictors armed 


with their Axes. 
Hirginius addreſſing his Speech to the Aſſem- 


1, bly, © I accuſe, ſaid he, O Romans, a Man who 


“ made himſelf the Tyrant of his Country; 
« who obliged you to have recourſe to Arms 
« to defend your Liberty; who to ſatisfie his 
infamous Luſt, was not aſhamed to tear a 
Roman Maid of free condition out of her Fa- 
« ther's Arms, to deliver her over to the vile Mi- 
c niſter of his Pleaſures, and who by a Sentence 
& no leſs Unjuſt than Cruel, reduced a Father 
eto the extremity of Stabbing his own Daugh: 
& ter to fave her Honour. Then turning to 
Appius, he told him, that without expatiating 

upon 


Ae „ 


eV 
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upon a relation of all his Crimes, the very leaſt 
of which deſerved the higheſt Puniſhments, he 
only demanded what he had to ſay for the Sen- 
rence he gave againſt Virginia:“ Why, ſaid he, 
ec did you refuſe a Woman of free condition, 
« her Liberty proviſionally, while it was yet 
ce in diſpute? If you cannot anſwer me, I 
cc ordain that you be immediately carried to 
& Priſon. 1 . 

Appius A rg that a Perſon accuſed had 
never been denied the Delays neceſſary to pro- 
vide for his Defence; ;that it was a thing un- 
heard of in the Republic, that any Citizen 
ſhou'd be impriſoned before he had been heard 
in a full Aſſembly; and that if the Tribune, 


contrary to all Laws, pretended to arreſt him, 


he appealed from him to the People: And that 
their Conduct towards him wou'd ſhew Poſte- 
rity, whether the Appeals about which the 


N Peopl eſcemed ſo jealous, were not only the appea- 


rance of a Privilege, ſubject to the Cabals and 
Brigues of the Tribunes, or whether they were 
to be looked upon as the unſhakable Supports of 
Liberty. | 

| Moſt unprejudiced Men thought this Demand 
but reaſonable : But Virginius maintained that 
Appins was the only Perſon who ought not to 
enjoy the benefit of the Laws,which he himſelf 
had violated in his Decemvirate. He reproach- 
ed him, that without regard to the Privileges 


of Roman Citizens, he had put many of them 


to Death ; that he had impriſoned others; that 
he had even built new Priſons, which he uſed, 
with a barbarous Irony, to call the Houſes and 
Abodes of the Roman People.“ Thus, ſaid 
«© VHirxrginius, tho' you 5 a hundred times 
Foyer to the People, J order that you be ar- 

«en, 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
cc reſted, for fear ſo many heinous Crimes 
cc ſhou'd eſcape the Juſtice of the Laws. 
Accordingly he was led to Priſon, and the Tri- 
bunes appoinred him a Day for producing his 
Defence. 5 


deteſted the Pride and Inſolence of his Ne- 
phew, ran however to his Aid as ſoon as ever 
he heard of his Diſgrace. We have already 
ſaid, that to avoid being an Eye-Witneſs of the 
Tyrannical Government of the Decemvirs, and 
of the Miſeries of Rome, he had retired to 
Regillus, the ancient Country of his Anceſtors. 
He was no ſooner come to Rome, but he ap- 
peared in the Forum in a habit of Mourning, 
and made ſtrong Sollicitations for his Nephew's 
Liberty. His Friends and Relations joined 
with him in it, and reminded the People, 
that it wou'd be a ſhame to themſelves in fu- 
ture Ages, that the Man who had invented 
their Laws and compoſed the Roman Juriſpru- 
dence, had been buried in a Dungeon with 
Villains and Robbers. Claudius beſought every 
Man particularly not to fix ſuch a Shame upon 
che Family of the Claudians; but rather to 
grant one fingle Man to ſo many illuſtrious Ci- 


tizens of the fame Name and Blood who begg'd |! 
him, than to refuſe almoſt the whole Senate, 
He ſaid, that the 
People having fortunately recovered their Li- 
berty by their Courage, there wanted nothing 
now to the Happineſs of the Republic, but a 
the ſeveral Orders of the State, 
Clemency, 
and by forgiving Appius for the ſakes of thoſc Þ 


Dionyſius 


for the ſole fake of Yirginius. 


Union amon 


which wou'd be beſt reſtored - b 


who beg'd his Pardon. 


His Uncle, C. Claudius, who had always been 
againſt the Decemvirs, and who had particularly 
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= Dionyſius Halicarnaſſens tells us, that the Tri- 
'ri- bunes tearing Appius wou'd eſcape them by the 
his Credit of his Family, cauſed him to be ſtrangled 


in Priſon, and then gave out, that that famous 
Criminal deſpairing ot Mercy, had killed himſelf 
before the Day appointed for his Tryal. Livy, 
without mentioning a Word of the Tribunes, 
barely relates that Appius, to avoid the Infamy 
of a Public Puniſhment, put an end to his own 
Life in Priſon. Be it as it will, Sy. Oppius, his 
Colleague, had the fame Fate. MNumitorins, 
another Tribune of the People, and Virginia's 
Uncle, proſecuted him as the Accomplice and 
Aſſiſtant of Appius. Beſides this Article, a Ve- 
teran Soldier complained that without the leaſt 
cauſe, he had ordered his Back to be torn with 
Whips by his Sattelites. He was thrown into 
Priſon, where he died, either by his own Hand, 
or by order of the Tribunes, and in vertue of 
a Plebiſcitum, as Dionyſius Flalicarnaſſeus further 
pretends. The other eight Decemvirs ſought 
their Preſervation in Flighr, and baniſhed them- 
ſelves. Their Effects were confiſcated and 
ſold publickly, and the Price carried by the 

uzſtors into the Public Treaſury. Marcus 
Claudius, the Inſtrument that Appius made uſe 
of to get Virginia into his Power, was con- 
demned to Death. But he had Friends who 
prevailed with Virginius to be contented with 
his Exile. 

This Revenge was taken for the innocent 
Blood of the unfortunate Virginia, whoſe 
Death, like that of Lucretia, procured the Ro- 
man People their Liberty a — time. 

Tho' the Puniſhment of the Decemvirs was 
owned to be juſt; yet the Senate cou'd not 
help being under ſome Conſternation at the 
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Death and Exile of the chief Men of their 
Body. They were eſpecially diſpleaſed with 
the two Conſuls, who had given them up to 
Virginius's Reſentment, without ſhewing the 
leaſt Inclination to ſoften the People in their 
behalf. Neither was it poſſible to Wake what 
Bounds the Tribunes, who were ſo cloſely u- 
nited with the two Conſuls, wou'd put to 
their Revenge: They ſeemed to be ſo many 
new Decemvirs, that had a Deſign to bring in 
the like Tyranny again. Dzuillius, who was one 
of that College, but more moderate, diſpelled 
the Fears of the Senate: © At length, ſays he, 
in a full Aſſembly, enough has been done for 
&« the Satisfaction of Virginius, and the Reſto- 
ce ration of our Liberty. I FORBID that 
during the reſt of the Year any more Peo- 
& ple be brought to Juſtice, or thrown into 
“ Priſon, for this Affair. This word 7 forbid, 
ſo awful in the Mouth of a Tribune, put a 
Stop to the Proſecutions of his Colleagues, and 
repreſſed their Violence. 
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The two Conſuls, Valerius and Horatius, obtain 
from the People the Honour of the Triumph 
which the Senate had refuſed them. The Tri- 
bunes form a Dejign of making themſelves per- 
petual. One of them hinders the Execution of 
it. Two Patricians are now firſt ſeen among 
the Tribunes. The Mqui and Volſci, taking 

advantage of the Diviſions that rage in Rome, 
plunder the Country to the very Gates of that 

9442 City. 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 


City. They are routed and cut to pieces by the 


Conſuls Quintius and Agrippa. Military Tri- 
banes. Cenſors. Sp. Melius aſpires to the So- 
vereign Power. In a public Dearth he wins 
the meaner ſort of People by free diſtributions of 
Corn, and ſome of their Tribunes by Money. 
He cauſes a great quantity of Arms to be brought 
into his Houſe by Night. His Deſigns are found 
out. Having refuſed to appear before the Dicta- 
tor Quintius, he is run thro" with a Sword in 
the midſt of a Band of his Adherents, whom he 
_ was ſtirring up to a Revolt. Mamercus Ami- 
lius being Diftator, propoſes a Law for reſtrain- 
ing the Office of Cenſor to one Year and a half. 
C. Furius and M. Geganius, the Cenſors for 
that Year, revenge themſelves upon the Dictator 
by trying to diſhonour him. The People take his 
part. The Conſuls, T. Quintius and C. Julius 
Mento, are beaten by the Aqui and Volſci. 
The Senate applies to the Tribunes of the People 
to get them to cauſe a Diftator to be named. 
C. Sempronius Atratinus brings the whole Ro- 
man Army in danger of being cut to pieces. An 
Officer of Horſe named 'Tempanius /uccours 
the Conſul in time, and prevents the Defeat. 
Tempanius, at his return to Rome, is raiſed 
to the Tribuneſhip. He publickly undertakes the 
Defence of Sempronius, and prevails upon his 
Accuſer to wh from the Proſecution he had 


begun againſt him. Nevertheleſs, ſhortly after 


wards that Conſular is condemned to a heavy 
Fine thro' the Cabals of ſome Tribunes of the 
People, exaſperated, that in the Election for 
ueftors, whoſe Number was encreaſed, the Pa- 
tricians had been preferr'd to the Plebeians. The 
Aqui /urprize the Town of Vola. Poſthumi- 
us i employed to drive them out of it again. He 
| | breaks 


„„ neo ciao 
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breaks his word with his Soldiers, to whom he 
had promiſed the Plunder of the Town as ſoon 
as it fhou'd be taken. To make them amends, 
a Tribune of the People demands, that a Colony 
ſhou'd be ſettled at Vola, compoſed of thoſe ve- 
ry People that had help'd to take the Town. A 
haughty Saying of Poſthumius. Vie is killed by 
his own Soldiers. Plebeian Quæſtors. The Se- 
nate make a Decree that the Soldiery, who till 


then had ſerved at their own Expence, fhou'd - 


for the future be maintained by the Republic ; 
and that, in order to defray this Charge, an Im- 
Poſition ſhou'd be laid, from which no Body ſhou'd 
be excuſed. This Senatusconſultum is ratified 
by a Plebiſcitum, otwithſtanding all the Com- 
plaints and Proteſtations of the Tribunes. 


engraved upon Tables of Braſs. They then put 
themſelves each at the Head of his Army. Both 
obtained compleat Victories over the Enemy. 
At their return they demanded to have ſolemn 
Thanks paid to the Gods, and then to be re- 
ceived at Rome in Triumph. But molt of the 
Senators, who cou'd not forgive them the Par- 
tiality they had ſhewn to the People, took a 
ſecret delight in refuſing them an Honour which 
till then had always depended entirely upon the 


Senate. C. Claudius even reproached them that 
Ne- D. H. ſub. 


phew Appius, whom the Tribunes had ſtrangled * 


they were Accomplices in the Death of his 


in Priſon before he was ſo much as heard in his 


Defence. © Did you not ſolemnly promiſ- us, 
| 1 « ſaid 
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ſaid he to them, that the Abdication of the 


0 
„ Decemvirs ſhou'd be follow'd by a general 


Q 


& Pardon? And yet no ſooner had we 5, 
© thole Magiſtrates to depoſe themſelves, but 
« {ome were Murdered, and others con- 
©«.{irained to Baniſh themſelves from their 
fe Country to fave their Lives. Appius, the 
% Head of the Claudian Family, the chief of 
the Decemvirs, was ſtrangled in Priſon with- 
out the leaſt form of Juſtice, and without 
© ſo much as being heard in the Aſſembly of 
the People; for fear that generous People, 
„ moved with the Tears and with the Deſo- 
© lation of a Family that has deſerved ſo well 
* of the Republic, ſhou'd grant him a Diſ- 
© charge. And our Conſuls, the Heads and Pro- 
ce rectors of the Senate, they who ought to ex- 


de poſe their very Lives for the Preſervation of 


its Dignity, have baſely connived at the Mur- 
9 der of the unfortunate Appius, and proſecut- 
e ed no body for it. 

The Senate, exaſperated againſt the Conſuls 
by the diſcourſe of C. Claudius, declared them 
unworthy of the Honours of Triumph, and 
they were given to underſtand that it was e- 
nough they were not puniſhed for their Cri- 
minal Intelligence with Aphius's Murderers. Fa- 
lerius and Horatius, provoked at ſo ignominious 
a Refuſal, carried their Complaints before the 
Aſſembly of the People, and the Tribune 7c:- 
lius there demanded the Triumph in their be- 
halt. Many Senators went to' the Forum to 
prevent the effects of this Cabal, and C. Clau- 
dius was one of them. Tho' he had always 
been averſe to the Government of the Decem- 
virs, yet he cou'd never pardon the two Con- 
ſuls for having delivered up his Nephew * 

| ury 
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fury of the Tribunes. He told the People, with 
great Courage and Boldneſs, that it was never 
known they ſhou'd take Cognizance or decide 
about the Honours of Triumph; that it wasa 
Prerogative which belong'd entirely to the Se- 


a nate, and that the Republic wou'd never be 

. tree and quiet any longer than while one Or- 

FN der of the State forbore to incroach upon the 

, Rights and Privileges of the other. 

t But notwithſtanding the Juſtice of theſe Re- 
monſtrances, the People decreed the Triumph Livy Dec. 
g to the Conſuls: A new Enterprize of the Tri- * 3. 
1 bunes upon the Senates Authority. They did not 
1ſtop here. Thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates, who by 
their good underſtanding with the two Conſuls 

- © had an abſolute Power in the Commonwealth, 

- |F reſolved among themſelves to make their Go- 

f | vernment perpetual, and to continue the two 


— FF Conſuls in their Poſt : Another Conſpiracy a- 
- þ againſt the Public Liberty, little different from 
that of the Decemvirs. They covered their 


s | Ambition with the pretence of the Neceſſity 
n there was of keeping in the ſame Magiſtrates, 
d ct a time when the new Laws were not yet ſo- 
.- | lidly eſtabliſhed. But to remove the Suſpicion 
; | that their aim was to make themſelves ſole 


Maſters of the Government, they inſinuated to 


— | 

Is . the People that they wou'd alſo have them 
* 1 continue FValerius and Horatius in the Conſulate. 
y good fortune for the Republic, there hap- 
>. | pened to be a Tribune of ſo much Moderation 
o | and Ability as to bring this ambitious Project to 
nothing. It was the ſame Duillius that had 
vs lately by his Authority put a ſtop to the Pro- 
1- | fſecution of his Colleagues againſt the Adhe- 
n- rents of the Decemvirs. He was to preſide in 


ie | the Aſſembly to be held for the Election of 
ry | ASS : new 


Tear of 
Rome 


30. 
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new Tribunes. He repreſented to the two Con- 
ſuls that the People's Liberty was gone, if the 
Dignities of the Republic were truſted above 
a Year in the ſame Hands. Valerius and Ho- 
ratius gave him their word, that they wou'd 
never accept of a continuance in the Conſulate. 


Dnuillius, to make the more ſure of them, asked 
them publickly and in a full Aſſembly, what 


Reſolution they wou'd take if the Roman Peo- 
ple, in conſideration of their good Services in 
the Reſtoration of their Liberty, ſhou'd think 
fit to continue them in their Dignity. Both 
of them declared, that for the Preſervation of the 
ſame Liberty they wou'd refuſe any Prolonga- 
tion of the ſame Sovereign Power, as being 
contrary to the Laws. Duillius having got this 
Declaration from them gave them Praiſes for 
their Diſintereſtedneſs, which were a kind of 
new tye upon them, and at the ſame time 
ſerved to prejudice the People againſt the De- 
ſigns of the other Tribunes. Some Days after- 


wards the Aſſembly was held for the Election 


of new Conſuls. Sp. Herminius and T. Virgiuius 
were raiſed to that Office They maintained 
Peace and Union in the Commonwealth by a 
prudent Impartiality between the People and the 
Senate. They then proceeded to the Election 
of the Tribunes. Dallas, as we have ſaid 
before, preſided in that Aſſembly, and upon 
this occaſion acted in concert with the Scnate. 
By means of their Credit and the Union of their 
Followers, five new Tribunes were immedi- 


ately choſen, in ſpite of the Cabals of the old 


ones. Theſe latter uſed all their Endeavours to 
fill up at leaſt the other five vacant Places. 
Duillius ſtill oppoſed it with great reſolution ; 


but as they on their fide by their management 
A hindered | 
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hindered the new Candidates from having the 
neceſſary number of Voices, Duillius to put an 
end to theſe Conteſts referred the Choice and 
Nomination of the other five Tribunes, to the 
five already choſen, aecording to the direction 
of the Law, which expreſly provided, that if upon 
a Day of Election the full number of Tribunes 
cou'd not be choſen, thoſe who were elected firſt 
ſhou'd have Power to name their Colleagues. He 
then diſmiſſed the Aſſembly, depoſed himſelf, and 
the new Tribunes entered upon the Exerciſe of 
their Dignity. 
* eir firſt Buſineſs was to name their Livy Dec 
' Colleagues, among whom every Body was 1. |. 3. 
ſtrangely ſurpriſed to ſee S. Tarpeius and A. 
Haterius both Pairicians, old Senators, and e- 
ven Conſulars; which was directly contrary to 
the Inſtitution of the Tribuneſhip, which ad- 
mitted none but Plebeians. There is no ac- 
- counting for ſo extraordinary an Event, unleſs 
we will look upon thoſe two Patricians as de- 
ſerters from their Order, that had got them- 
ſelves adopted into Plebeian Families to capaci- 
tate them to be raiſed to a Magiſtracy which 
had the greateſt ſhare in the Government. But 
this is only a Conjecture; Hiſtory gives us no 
Authority for it. Livy on the contrary inſi- 
 nuates that the five firſt Tribunes followed the 
} Intentions of the Senate in the choice of their 
Colleagues : And perhaps Men of their Pru- 
- dence foreſeeing what fatal Conſequences muſt 
follow to the Public Liberty, if the ſame Tri- 
bunes were perpetuated in their Office, privately 
joined with Duillius to get ſome Patricians into 
the Tribuneſhip, with intent to counterbalance 
the Power of the popular Tribunes by their 
Authority, and in the Election for the enſuing 
Year 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
Year keep them from renewing the Propoſal 
of continuing the Tribunes in their Poſts : 


Which was looked upon as a ſtep to Tyranny, 


and the Deſtruction of the Liberty of the Re- 
ublic. 
L. Trebonius, one of the Plebeian Tribunes 
who plainly found that his Predeceſſor Duillius 
had diſſolved the Aſſembly, and referred to the 


firſt five Tribunes the nomination of their 


Colleagues, only to make way for introducing 
Patricians into that College, made heavy 
complaints of it to the People. He gave him- 
ſelf entirely up, during the whole Year, to croſs 
thoſe Patrician Tribunes in their Functions, 
whence he acquired the Sirname of * Asper. 
At length he propoſed a Law which he got 
paſſed, and which from his Name was called 
the Lex Trebonia by which it was ordained, 
that the Magiſtrate who propoſed the Election 
of Tribunes to the People ſhou'd be obliged 
to proſecute it in all the following Aſſemblies, 
till the number of ten Tribunes was compleat- 
ed by the Votes of the People. This Decree 
took from rhe 'Tribunes that were firſt choſen 
the Right of naming their Colleagues rhem- 
ſelves, which the Romans in thoſe Days called 
Cooptatio. 

M. Geganius and C. Julius ſucceeded L. Her- 
minius and T. Virginius in the Conſulate. Livy 
informs us that after the Extinction of the De- 
cemvirate, and the Death or Expulſion of the 
Decemvirs, the Republic enjoyed a ſeeming 
Tranquility, and the Union which appeared 
among the ſeveral Orders of the State kept 
the Neighbours of Rome in awe, and hindered 
them from renewing their uſual Incurſions. But 
this Calm did not hold long. The People fell 


again 


11 
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again to complaining that the Nobility and e- 


ſpecially the young Patricians, treated them 


contemptuouſly. Their Tribunes cited ſome of 
them before the Aſſembly of the People, into 
which they ſtrove to bring the Cognizance of 
all Affairs whatſoever. The Senate, to main- 
tain their Authority, oppoſed it ſtifly: And 
tho' the wiſer Men of that Body did not ap- 
prove the haughty Behaviour of the young 


Nobility, yet they wou'd not give them up to 


the Perſecution of the Tribunes. This Oppo- 
fition, on account of the Juriſdiction and Pri- 
vileges of each Order, revived the old Diſſen- 


349 


tions, which ran very high in the Conſulate of year of 
T. Quintius and Agrippa Furins. It was ſtill the Rome 
ſame ſpring of Animoſity, which upon every 307. 


occaſion broke out afreſh. Each of thoſe two 
Orders cou'd not bear the thoughts cither of 
Magiſtrates or Authority in the contrary Party. 
It the Conſuls were formidable to the People, 
the Tribunes were odious no leſs to the Patri- 
cians; and neither of thoſe two Bodies thought 
they cou'd be free till they had pull'd down 
the other. 

The qui and Yolſci, informed of theſe Do- 
meſtic Contentions, thought it now their time 
to begin their old Ravages, and took up Arms. 
The Conſuls on their ſide prepared to raiſe 
Troops. But the People, at the Inſtigation of 
ſeditious 'Tribunes, refuſed to liſt themſelves. 


The Enemy, mecting with no Obſtacle, plun- 


dered the Country, and carried their Boldneſs 
ſo far as to bear off the Cattel that grazed near 

the E/quiline Gate. „ 
The two Conſuls, yet more provoked at the 
People's Diſobedience than the Audaciouſneſs 
of the Enemy, convened a general Aſſembly. 
Duintins, 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolations 
Ouintius, a Man illuſtrious for ſeveral Vi- 
Ctories, reſpected for the Purity of his Manners 
and the Wiſdom of his Counſels, and who had 
been honoured with three Conſulates, aroſe, 
and courageouſly told both the Senate and the 
People, that their eternal Diſſentions wou'd at 
length occaſion the total Deſtruction of the 
Republic. That the Senate preſuming too 
much upon their Dignity and Wealth wou'd 
ſet no Bounds to their Authority, nor the Peo- 
ple to an unbridled Licence,which they cloath- 
ed with the name of Liberty; and that each 
defended themſelves againſt the Injuries which 
they pretended to be done them, only by greater 
Outrages. One wou'd think, continued that 
a5 grout Man, that Rome holds within her 
« Walls two different Nations contending 
ce with each other for the Command. When 
& ſhall we ſee an end of this Diſcord? When 
ce ſhall we have one Intereſt, and one common 
“ Country? The Enemies are at our Gates; 
« Eſ/quilice was upon the very point of pemg 
& ſurpriſed, and no body ſtands up to oppoſe 
& them. From the top of our Walls we behold 
« our Country laid waſte, and our burning 


ev 


£ Houſes ſmoaking all round us: And we ſee all 


this with a ſhameful Indifference, nay per- 
& haps with a ſecret Pleaſure, when the Miſ- 
* chief falls upon the contrary Party. What 
& js there in the City ſufficient to repair ſuch 
« Loſſes? The Senate indeed ſees at its Head 


A 


* Conſuls, and the prime Magiſtrates of the 


& Republic; but thoſe Conſuls, without Forces 
& and without Authority, groan at the Peo- 
ce ples Inſenſibility to their Country's Glory. 
ws That People on their part have Tribunes 
© but can thoſe Tribunes with all their Ha- 


rangues 


nen 


e- 
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cc rangues ever reſtore them what they have 
« loſt? Extinguiſh, O Romans, theſe fatal Di- 
« viſions; generouſly break this curſed Inchant- 
“ ment which keeps you buried in an unwor- 
“ thy Inaction. Open your Eyes, and conſider 
% the Management of thoſe ambitious Men, 


cc who to make themſelves conſiderable in their 


« Party, ſtudy nothing but how they may fo- 
« ment Diviſions in the Commonwealth. And 


if you yet can call to mind your ancient Va- 


“ lour, march out of Rowe with your Conſuls, 
& and I devote my Head to the moſt cruel Pu- 
„ niſhments, if in a few Days we do not drive 
« away thoſe that plunder our Lands, and re- 
&« move the War into the very heart of their 
6 Country. 


Never, ſays Livy, were the People more Pg. I. 3. 
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panes even with the flattering Speeches of ac. 9. 


ribune, than they were with the ſevere Re- 
proaches of this generous Conſul. The Senate 
was touch'd with them no leſs; the moſt vir- 
tuous Men of that Body confeſſed, that thoſe 
who had preceded him in that Dignity had 
either miſuſed the People, to make themſelves 
agreeable to the Senate, or elſe betrayed the 
Intereſts of their own Body to win favour of 
the People; but that 7. Quintius appeared to 
have nothing at all at Fleart but the, Union of 


all the Orders, and the Majeſty of the Roman 


Name. 

The Conſuls and Tribunes, the Senate and 
People concurred unanimoully in taking Arms. 
The Contention now was, which ſhou'd appear 
moſt ready. All the Youth offered themſelves 
in crowds to be inliſt ed. The Levies were quick- 
ly made; each Cohort choſe its Officers, and 


two Senators were {ſet at their Head; and all 


this 
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The Hiftory of the Revolutions 
this was done with ſo much Diligence and Ex- 
pedition, that that very Day the Enſigns were 
taken out of the Treaſury and the Army 
marched ten miles on their way. The Conſuls 
next Day met and ſurpriſed the Enemy. The 
Fight however proved to be bloody; the Aqui 
and Yol/ci fought with great Valour; the left 
Wing of the Romans gave ground. Furius A.- 
grippa, who led that Body, finding the heat of 


his Soldiers began to cool, ſnatched an Enſign 


from an Officer that bore it, and threw it into 
the middle of a Cohort of the Enemies. The 
Romans flew to recover it, and with the ſhock 
put the Enemy into diſorder, and gave the firſt 
turn to the Battel. Ouintius had been no leſs 
ſucceſsful than his Colleague. The Aqui and 
Holſci, beaten on both ſides, retired into their 
Camp. The Conſuls inveſted it, and forced it 
Sword in hand. A great number of Aqui and 
Holſci were cut to pieces; the reſt fled. The 
Romans, now left ſole Maſters of the Camp, 
found a great Booty in it, and then returned to 
Rome laden with the Enemy's Spoils, and with 
thoſe which they had got in the Territory of 

Rome. | 
A Victory ſo ſudden made the People ſenſible 
of their own Strength, and the need which the 
Senate had of them: This made their Ambiti- 
on and their Pretenſions greater than ever. They 
grew every Day more fierce and more enter- 
prizing. Thoſe who had acquired Wealth, or 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their Valour, de- 
manded to have the Law ſo injurious to the 
People for prohibiting all Inter-marriage be- 
tween them and Patrician Families aboliſhed, 
as a Remnant of the Tyranny of the Decem- 
virs. The Tribunes, ever turbulent, one 
the 
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he Affair of the Partition of the Lands; others 
publickly averred, that ſince Laws had been 
eſtabliſhed equal to all the Citizens, the Digni- 
ties ought alſo to be common to them all; and 
many of the Heads of the People already ſet 
their Eyes upon the Conſulſhip it ſelf, which 


till then had been reſerved to the firſt Order. D. H. I. rr. 
Nine of the Tribunes propoſed in a full Aſſem- Livy l 4. 


bly, that a new Law ſhou'd be made to admit 
Plebeians into the Conſulſhip for the future. 
C. Canuleius at the ſame time demanded, that 


by a Decree of the People the Law in the twelve 


Tables ſhou'd be revoked, which forbad the 
Patricians from making Alliances with Plebeian 
Families. M. Genutius and P. Curtius, who were 
Conſuls that Year, tried to keep off theſe new 
Propoſals, under pretence they had received Ad- 


viee, that the qui and Yol/ci were preparing 


to renew the War. Theſe foreign Wars were 
the Scnate's uſual Expedients ; and they hardly 
ever had Peace with their own Citizens, but 
when they had them out of Rowe, and were 
fighting with the Enemies of their Country. 
The two Conſuls, in this view, order Levies 
to be made, and proclaim that every Man be 
ready with his Arms. But Canuleius plainly faw 
the Artifice. Whether the News of this 
% War be true, ſaid he, directing his Speech 
ce to the Conſuls, or whether it be only a falſe 
« Rumour ſpread: abroad for nothing but a 
Colour to draw the People out of the City: 
I declare, as Tribune, that this People, who 
« have already ſo often ſpilt their Blood in our 
“ Country's Cauſe, is again ready to follow 
their Conſuls and their Generals, if they are 
e reſtored to their Liberty, and to that natu- 
ral Right of being allowed to unite them- 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
ſelves with you by mutual Alliances; and if 
the hope of Honours, and the entrance in- 
to the chief Dignities be open indiffe- 
rently to all the Citizens of Merit. But if 
you perſiſt in your Reſolution of maintain- 
ing the Law of the Decemvirs touching 
Marriages; if you continue to treat us like 
Strangers in our own Country; if you ac- 


count the People unworthy of your Alliance, 
and if you refuſe them the Privilege of rai- 


ſing to the Conſulate ſuch as they judge moſt 
worthy, without obliging them to confine 
their Choice only to the Senate; in a word, 
if you do not remove the Diſtinction of No- 
bles and Plebeians, fo odious in a Common- 
wealth; and if there be any other Nobility 
for the future, but what is due to Virtue 


honoured with Magiſtracies common to all 


the Citizens: Talk of Wars as much as ever 
you pleaſe; paint the League and Power of 
our Enemies ten times more dreadful than you 
do now; order your Tribunal, if you think fit, 
to be brought into the Forum in order to 
make Levies; I declare that this People whom 
you ſo much deſpiſe, and to whom you are 
nevertheleſs obliged for all your Victories, 
ſhall never more inliſt themſelves; not a Man 
ſhall appear to take Arms, and you ſhall ne- 
ver more find a Plebeian that will expoſe his 


Life for imperious Maſters, who are glad to 


aſſociate us with themſelves in the dangers of 
War, but who in Peace think to exclude us 


from the Rewards due to Valour, and from 


the ſweeteſt Fruits of Victory. 
The Conſuls were the more alarmed at the 


Tribune's Boldneſs, becauſe they durſt not call 
the Senate, in which the People had their de- 
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clared Favourers, who gave the Tribune an ac- 
count of every thing that paſt. So that thoſe 
two Magiſtrates were forced to hold particular 
Councils with the Senators of their Party. They 
repreſented, that it was impoſſible to 4 

longer with the enterpriſes of the Tribunes, 
and that they muſt reſolve either to ſuppreſs 
the Senate or aboliſh that popular Magiſtracy, 
the Source of eternal contentions between the 
Senate and the People. C. Claudius the De- 
cemvir's Uncle, who had received from his An- 
ceſtors, as it were by Succeſſion, an hereditary 
Hatred to the Faction of the People, ſpoke 
firſt, and gave it as his Opinion, that they 
ſhou'd rather have recourſe even to Arms, than 
yield the Dignity of the Conlulſhip to the Peo- 
ple, and that without Diſtinction either of pri- 


vate Men or Magiſtrates, they ought to treat 


as Public Enemies all that ſhou'd undertake to 
change the Form of the Government. But 7. 

uintius, who was more moderate, and who 
apprehended theſe conteſts might be inflamed 
into a Civil War, remonſtrated, that there were 
among the Plebeians a great many Officers of 
extraordinary Merit, who had acquired great 


Glory in the Wars. That it was but reaſona- 


ble to do ſomething for ſo generous a. People, 
and that it was indeed but common Prudence 
in the Senate to give up part of its Prerogatives 


to ſave the reſt. 


The Majority of the Aſſembly declared them- 
ſelves of his Opinion. C. Claudius rifing up a- 
gain: „I yield, ſaid he, to Plurality of Voices; 
ee but ſince you think it proper to admit Ple- 
&« beians into the Government, let us endeavour 
“to fatisfie this reſtleſs People, without howe- 


car any 
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& And in order to reconcile two things that 
& ſeem ſo oppoſite, I propoſe that inſtead of 
“ Conſuls, we ele& fix or eight Military Tri- 
c bunes, choſe equally out of the Senate and the 
« People, who ſhall be inveſted with the Con- 
& ſular Power. The People by this means will 
ce be ſatisfied; and the Conſulate in more fa- 
& vourable times may reſume its Ancient Splen- 
ce dour and Majeſty. Great Praiſes were given 
to Claudius, and all joined in the Propoſal. 
Then that ancient Senator addreſſing his Speech 
to M. Genutius, firſt Conſul: “ In order to ſuc- 
© ceed in this Deſign, ſaid he, convene the Se- 
ce nate, ſend for the Tribunes of the People; 
&« and when the Aſſembly is form'd, declare 
© that you invite all who love their Country 
© to ſpeak their Minds freely with relation 
&© to the new Laws which the People demands. 
Then gather the Opinions; and inſtead of 
ce beginning with 2. Quintius, my felt, or the 


% moſt ancient Senators, grant that Honour 
cc | 


AQ 


to do as Conſul : And by that means we ſhall 
& learn the Sentiments of thoſe Favourers of 
the People, who have ſold their Faith to the 
& 'Tribunes. I then will ſtand up and anſwer 
« what they ſay, which I will do without ſpa- 
& ring them, and with all my Might oppoſe 
ce the Abolition of the Law of Marriages and 
& the Election of a Plebeian to be Conſul. Then 
& ask the opinion of your Brother, T. Genutius, 
& and let that wiſe Senator, under pretence of 
ce trying to reconcile the different Intereſts of 
* the People, and the Senate, propoſe as of his 
& own Motion to ſuſpend the Election of Con- 
ce ſuls, and in their ſtead to create Military 
& 'Tribunes, and let him include in his advice 

ce the 


to Valerius and Horatius, as you have a right 


the other Tribunes to be at it. 
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c the Abolition of the Law relating to Mar- 
„ riages. I will oppoſe this as much as the 
& other, but you and your Colleague, and all 
ce You the chief of the Senate, out of ſeem- 
« ing Favour to the People, ſhall declare for 


the advice of your Brother. The People 
“ ſhall be obliged to your Family for this Con- 
6 ceſſion, and the Tribunes will infallibly join 
& in with you, if for nothing but to triumph 
over my Oppoſition. 

All app 
upon the part he ſhou'd act; the Conſuls aſ- 
ſembled the Senate, and deſired Canuletus and 
The Aſſembly 
being formed, Canuleius, inſtead of laying forth 
the Juftice and Uſefulneſs of the Laws he pro- 
poſed, ran wholly into bitter Complaints a- 
gainſt the two Conſuls, for holding ſecret Coun- 
cils, in prejudice of the People's Intereſts, with- 
out calling to them the beſt Men in the Senate, 
and eſpecially Valerius and Horatius who had 
done ſo great a Service to the Republic in the 
Abolition of the Decemvirate, which ought to 
be look'd upon as their Work. 

The Conſul Genutius replied, that they had 
aſſembled ſome ancient Senators, only to con- 


ſult with them, whether it wou'd be beſt to 


convene the Senate inſtantly about the new 
Laws, or to defer it till the end of the Cam- 
paign. That if they did not ſummon Valerius 
and Horatius with the oldeſt Senators to that 
Council, it was only to avoid making the Peo- 
ple ſuſpect they had changed their Party.“ And 
© to convince you, added Genutius, that my 
« Colleague and I behave our ſelves in this affair 
* without the leaſt partiality, we ſhall only 


s give you this one proof of it, namely, that tho? 
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roved of this Expedient ; each agreed D. H. I. 11. 
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ce the firſt Opinions are uſually of very great 
ec weight, and it has been the Cuſtom for the 
« Conſuls to ask that of the oldeſt Senators 
« firſt, yet as you do not believe them to be 
« friends to the People, we will now change 
& that Order, and begin with Yalerius and Hora- 
ce tius. Then addreſſing himſelf to Yalerius 
he invited him to declare his Opinon. 


Valerius firſt dwelt a great while upon his 


own Services to the People, and thoſe of his 
Family. He added, that he thought no State 
cou'd be called Free whoſe Citizens did not all 


live upon a perfect Equality. He concluded 


with giving it as his Opinion, that the Ple- 


 beians ought to be excluded from the Conſu- 


late no longer; but at the ſame time he ex- 
horted the Tribunes of the People to deſiſt 
from the Oppoſition they had form'd againſt 
the levy of Troops, which the Conſuls want- 
ed to make, provided thoſe Magiſtrates wou'd 
engage to proceed to the Publication of the 
Laws at the end of the 2 Horatius, 
whoſe Opinion was asked next, 

the ſame purpoſe: And he too declared for 
marching againſt the Enemy; but that after 
the War ih 

Conſuls, the firſt thing they did, ſhou'd bring 


into the Aſſembly of the People the Senatus- 


conſultum, for empowering them to deliberate 
an Affair of that great importance. 

This Advice raiſed great Murmurs in the Aſ- 
ſembly. 'The Senators, who cou'd not agree to 
admit Plebeians into the Conſulate, thought they 
ſhou'd gain a great point, if they cou'd put off 
the — Thoſe on the contrary who 
favoured the People, cou'd not bear this de- 
lay, and maintained, that the Senatusconſultum 
ought 


poke much to 


ou'd be happily concluded, the 
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ought at leaſt to be ſigned before they ſepa- 


rated. 

The Conſuls then ask'd the Opinion of C. Clau- 
dius, who as they had before agreed, ſpoke with 
great Courage and Strength againſt theſe new 
Pretenſions of the People. He recalled the Me- 
mory of all the various Attempts they had made 
upon the Senate's Authority, ever ſince their 
Retreat upon the Mons Sacer. That reſtleſs 
and inconſtant People, ſaid he, wou'd needs 
have their particular Magiſtrates; and for the 
c“ fake of Peace we granted them 'Tribunes. 
& 'They then required Decemvirs, and we con- 
c ſented allo to their Creation. They ſoon grew 
«© diſguſted with thoſe Magiſtrates, and out of 
« regard to them we ſubſcribed to their depo- 
« fal. Nay we did more; for the ſake of Peace 
% we connived at the violent Deaths of ſome 
c of them, and the Baniſhment of others. Laſt- 
“ ly, in theſe our Days we have ſeen two of 
ce our Conſuls, more popular than the very Tri- 
“ bunes themſelves, ſacrifice the Intereſts of 
& their own Order to the People's Ambition. 
« From Sovereign Magiſtrates that we were 
« before, from having none but the Gods and 


e our Conſuls above us, we have been made 


& ſubject to the Tyranny of the Tribunes. Our 
«© Councils, our Deliberations, nay even our 
Lives and our private Eſtates depend upon 
c their Will; and thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates 
0“ diſpoſe of them as they think fit in thoſe tu- 
© multuous Aſſemblies where Paſſion and Fury 
ce have a greater ſway than Reaſon and Juſtice. 
“ Nor do they ſtop here; C. Canuleius is now 
6“ for uniting, by a ſhameful mixture, the illu- 
& ſtrious Blood of the Nobility with that of 
ce the Plebeians. If he brings this about, thoſe 
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© who are born of Marriages ſo contrary t o 
c our Laws, always in diſpute with themſelves, 
& will hardly know from what Families they 
“ defcend, what Sacrifices they ought to join 
in, and whether they are of the Body of the 


Q 


People or Patricians. And as if it was not 


« enough to confound all diſtinction of Birth, 
e and to break thro” all Rights both Divine and 
&© Humane, the Colleagues of Canuleius, the Tri- 
“ bunes, thoſe Diſturhers of the public Quiet, 
& have the boldneſs to lift their Eyes to the very 
«© Confulſhip it ſelf. We are now juſt on the 
point of ſeeing that great Dignity tall a prey to 
“ Canuleians and [cilians. But let thoſe new Men 
be aſſured, added Claudius, that the Gods, 
* Protectors of this Empire, will never ſuffer it; 
and that we our ſelves will rather die a thou- 


„ ſand Deaths, than bear fo great an Infamy. 


Canuleius, naturally impatient, interrupted 
him, and asked him abruptly, wherein the Gods 
wou'd be offended, if Plebeians, poſſeſſed of all 
the Qualifications neceſſary for Government, 
were choſen Conſuls. Ga you then be to 
learn, replied Claudius, that the Plebeians have 


© no Auſpices, and cannot take them? Do you 


not know that this was one of the Reaſons 
« which induced the Decemvirs to forbid all 
& uncqual Alliances by the Laws of the Twelve 
& Tables, that the Auſpices might be taken on- 
« ly by Patricians, whoſe Birth ſhou'd be pure 
ce and without mixture; ſo that the Prieſthood 
* and the Conſulſhip are equally reſtrained to 
e“ that Order? 

This Anſwer was ſolid, and built upon the 
original Eſtabliſhment of their Religion and 
Laws. But it only ſerved to exaſperate the 
People againſt Claudius; as if that 5 . 
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ſuch Reaſons had intended to reproach them, 
that they were not acceptable to the Gods, and 
were unworthy, thro” the Baſeneſs of their Birth, 
to be initiated into their Myſteries. 

The Conſuls, to prevent the Bitterneſs which 
began to ſpread thro' the Minds of the Aſſem- 


bly, asked the Opinion of 7. Genutius, the Bro- 


ther of one of thoſe Magiſtrates. That Sena- 
tor declared, that he with the greateſt Consern 
beheld the Commonwealth afflicted with two 


Scourges at the ſame time enough to deſtroy it 


utterly; namely, a War abroad, and domeſtic 
Feuds within the State: That each of thoſe E- 
vils called for a ſpeedy Remedy, but that it was 
ſo much the more difficult to find it, as the 
People's Diſcontent kept up the Enemy's Con- 


fidence. Nevertheleſs, that it was abſolutely 


neceſſary to reſolve upon ſomething, and to 
chuſe whether to bear the Inſults of the Æqui 
and Holſci, or if they wou'd march into the 
Field to grant ſome ſatisfaction to the People. 
That his Advice was, rather to yield up ſome 
part of the bee e of the Nobility in their 
favour, than to abandon the Territory of Rome 
to be plundered by Strangers. And he con- 
cluded, according to his private agreement with 
the Conſuls and Claudius, that the Law forbid- 
ding Alliances between Patrician and Plebeian 
Families ought to be aboliſhed, as being con- 
trary to the Union which ought to be main- 
tained between the Citizens of the ſame Repub- 
lic. He added, that if the ancient Senators 
were ſo averſe to the thoughts of ſeeing the 
Conſular Dignity in the Hands of Plebeians, a 
medium might be found which perhaps might 
fatisfy both Parties. That the way wou'd be to 
ſuſpend for a time the Election and Title of that 
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Dignity, and to create in the room of Conſuls 
ſix military Tribunes, who ſhou'd have the ſame 
Functions and the ſame Authority, and that the 
three firſt ſhou'd always be Patricians, and the 
other three might be Plebeians. That the Year 
following the Senate and People might decide 
by plurality of Voices in a general Aſſembly, 
what Magiftrates they wou'd be governed by, 
and whether they wou'd have Conſuls again as 
of old, or continue to elect military T 2 
which for the future ſnou'd be done in all the 
Comitia. 

This Propoſal was approved by plurality of 
Voices, in f ite of the ſeeming oppoſition of 
Claudius. 7 Genutias had the Prailes both of 


the Senate and the ah 36 for this happy thought; 


the Senators were glad to have excluded the 
Plebeians from a Dignity which they hoped to 
{ct up again with all its Prerogatives in more 
favourable Times; and the People, without 
diſturbing themſelves about an empty Name, 
cou'd not contain their Joy at ſeeing themſelves 
at length admitted into the Government of the 
Commonwealth under any Title whatſoever. 
Moſt of them cried they wou'd now no longer 


refuſe to march againſt the Enemy; that they 


 wou'd willingly expoſe themſelves to the Dan- 


ger, ſince they were to have a ſhare in the Re- 

ward. | 

Some days afterwards an Aſſembly was hel 
for the Election of theſe new Magiſtrates. Some 
former Tribunes of the People, and the chicf 
Plebeians, hoping to carry thoſe Dignities, ap- 
peared in the Forum cloathed in white, to be 
the more remarkable ; but the People, fatisfied 
with having obtained a Right to ſet up in thoſe 
Elections, gave all their Votes to Patricians. 
Nay, 
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Nay, and but three Military Tribunes were 
choſen, and the majority of Voices fell upon 


A. Sempronius Atratinus, L. Attilias, and T. Ce- Year of 
cilius or Clælius, all three Patricians, and emi- Rome 
nent for their Valour and Capacity in the Art 5 71 Ibid. 


of War. | 

But theſe three Magiſtrates were obliged to 
depoſe themſelves three Months after their E- 
lection, upon account that C. Curiatius, who pre- 


ſided in it, gave notice that the Ceremonies of 


the Auſpices, which always uſed to precede the 
Elections for Curule Magiſtracies, had not been 
exactly obſerved. The Romans were very ſcru- 
pulous in the leaſt Circumſtances that concern- 
ed their Religion; but perhaps the Pazricians 
created this doubt only in order to reſtore the 
Conſular Office. And accordingly, the milita- 
ry Tribunes had no ſooner abdicated their new 


Dignity, but an Inter-rex was named, that the T. Quinti- 
Commonwealth might not remain without a ue Babs 


Head or Governor. But as he held the Go- 


vernment only in Truſt, and in order to tranſ- 
fer the Authority to Annual Magiſtrates, the 
main Queſtion was, whether thoſe Magiſtrates 
ſhou'd be Conſuls or military Tribunes z the 
moſt ancient Senators failed not to declare for 
the Conſulſhip; the People on the contrary 
ſeemed inclined to military 'Tribunes. But a 
Jealouſie ariſing among the Candidates of this 
laſt Order, thoſe whoſe Faction was not ſtrong 
enough to raiſe them to that Poſt, choſe rather 
to have the Conſulſhip reſtored, than to ſee 
their Rivals inveſted with a Dignity which they 
themſelves cou'd not obtain; and thus by the 
Joint conſent of the Senate and People, the In- 
ter-rex appointed Conſuls, and named to fill 


8. 


that Poſt the remaining part of the Year, L. Pa- — 


pirius 309. 
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pirius Mugillanus, and L. Sempronius Atratinus, 
Brother to one of the Patricians that had abdi- 
cated the Tribuneſhip, as we ſaid above. 
Nothing conſiderable happened in their Con- 
ſulate, but in the following, and that of M. Ge- 
ganius and T. Quintius, the Cenſorſhip was erect- 
ed; a new Office, or rather only a Portion ta- 


ken out of the Conſulſhip. And this new Dig- 


nity of Cenſor, which at firſt ſeemed of but lit- 
tle Moment, became in time by the Power an- 
nexed to it, the Pinacle of Honour, and the 


moſt formidable Magiſtracy in the Republic. 


As a Spirit of Conqueſt was what chiefly pre- 
vailed in this Nation, the ancient King Servias, 


in order to have a ſure ſupply of Men and Mo- 


ny, decreed, as we have already ſhewn, that 
every five Vears an enumeration fhou's be made 
of all the Roman Citizens, with an exact yalua- 
tion of every Man's Wealth. The Prince or 
Magiſtrate by this means cou'd know immedi- 
ately how many Inhabitants Rome had capable 
of bearing Arms, and what Contribution might 
be raiſed upon them. 

But the Conſuls, who were frequently taken 
up abroad with almoſt continual Wars, not ha- 
ving had leiſure in above ſeventeen Years, to 
mas that enumeration which was called the 


Cenſus, it was propoſed for the eaſe of the Con- 


ſuls, that two Magiſtrates ſhou'd be created of 
the Order of the Patriciaus, who, with the Ti- 
tle of Cenſors, ſhou'd every five Vears take that 
general Review of the whole Roman People. 
The Tribunes, tho' always upon their Guard 
againſt every thing offered by the Senate, did 
not oppoſe the Eſtabliſhment of this new Ma- 
giſtracy. They did not ſo much as demand that 
the Plebeians h 
| whether, 


ou'd be allowed a ſhare in it; 
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whether, becauſe they ſaw, that the Power 


which went along with the Cenſorſhip was but 
ſmall, or becauſe they were fatisfied that by 
ſeparating thoſe Functions from the Conſu- 
late, a Diminution was made of the Power of 
a Magiſtracy, which was the object of their 
Hatred and Emulation. Thus the Law for 
the creation of two Cenſors paſſed without 
contention. 

Papirius and Sempronius, the Conſuls of the Har of 
preceding Year, were raiſed to that Poſt, and it 
was conterr'd upon them with one Voice, to Lisy Dec. 
make them amends for the Year of their Con- 1. I. z. 
ſulates not being compleat, becauſe they did 
not enter upon the execution of it till after the 


Abdication of the Military 'Fribunes. | 


While the Conſuls had the charge of tha 
Enumeration, all their buſineſs in that Article 
was only to take an exact account of the Names, 
Eſtates, Ages, and Conditions of all the Maſters 
of Families, and the Name and Age of their 
Children and Slaves. But when this part of the 
Magiſtracy was diſmembered from the Conſul- 
ſhip, and made a Dignity by it ſelf, as Men 
generally ſtudy nothing but how to enlarge 
their own Authority, the Cenſors took upon 
them the Reformation of Manners. They en- val. max. 
quired into the Behaviour of all the Citizens; |. 2.c. g. 
the Senators and Knights were ſubject to their 
Cenſure as much as the meaneſt of the People; 
they had Power to expel out of thoſe Bodies 


ſuch as they thought unworthy of being 


in them. As to ſuch Plebeians as thro' their 
debauchery or lazineſs were fallen to want, they 
removed them down to an inferior Claſs, nay 
oftentimes deprived them of their right of vo- 
ting, and they were no longer reputed — 
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but as they were {till liable to pay their part of 


the Tributes. 


Whenthe Cenſors made their general review 
of the whole Nation, there was not a Citizen, 


bur what trembled ar the ſight of their Tribu- 


nal; the Senator thro' fear of being driven 


out of the Senate; the Knight with ap- 
prehenſion of being broke and deprived of the 
Horſe which the Republic kept tor him, and 
the private Citizen with * of being raſed 
out of his Tribe, and removed down to the 
laſt, or at leaſt into a Century leſs honourable 


than his own. So that this wholſome Terror 


was the ſupport of the Sumptuary Laws, the 


bond of Concord, and as it were the Guardian 


of Modeſty and Virtue. | 
The Republic, by means of this new Eſta- 


bliſhment, enjoyed a profound repoſe in the 


Conſulate of M. Fabius and Poſthumus Albutius. 


Not but that ſome Tribunes of the People, al- 


ways reſtleſs, endeavoured to revive the old 
Pretenſions of the People, relating to the Par- 
tition of the Lands : 'They even threatned ac- 
cording to their old Cuſtom to oppoſe raiſing 
any Soldiers. But as there were no Wars then 
to be carried on, an Oppoſition which Peace 
made uſeleſs and ineffectual was only deſpiſed ; 


and the Senate's Authority grew ſo much the 
{ſtronger as they cou'd then do without the Peo- } 


ple's affiftance. 

All was quiet, when the next Year in the 
Conſulate of Proculus Geganias, and L. Mene- 
nius, there happened a dreadful Famine, which 
occaſioned Seditions, by means whereof a pri- 
vate Man had like to have! got Poſſeſſion 
of the Sovereign Power. The Senate imputed 
this ſcarcity of Corn to the Lazineſs and Neg- 
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ligence of the Plebeians, who, intoxicated with 


the ſeditious Harangues of the Tribunes, were 
always fauntering in the Forum, and inſtead of 
cultivating their Lands, waſted their time in 
idle Reaſonings about State Affairs. The Peo- 
ple on the contrary, who always grumble at 
thoſe who have the care of the Government, 
threw back the whole blame of this Dearth 
upon want of Precaution in the Conſuls. But 


thoſe Magiſtrates, without giving any heed to the 11 1 4. 
murmurs of the Multitude, took all convenient D. Aug. de 
Civ. Dei. 1. 
3. e. 1 


Meaſures to get Corn from abroad, and ſent 
C. Minutius upon that Commiſſion. 

That Senator, who was an active vigilant Man, 
ſent Commiſſioners all over Taſcany; but with 
all their diligence he cou'd gather but a ſmall 
Quantity of Corn. A Roman Knight, whoſe 
Name was Sp. Melius, the richeſt private Man 
in the Commonwealth, had been beforehand 
with him at the Markets, and had bought up 
molt of the Grain in that Province. | 

That Knight, who was yet more ambitious 
than he was rich, flattered himſelf, that in fo 
general a Calamity, the People wou'd ſell their 
Liberty at an eaſy Rate. Corn was every Day 
diſtributed by his order among the common Peo- 
ple and the Poor; and with a Liberality always 
ſuſpicious, and eſpecially in a Commonwealth, 
he made all thoſe his Creatures whom he fed 
at his own expence ; his Houſe quickly became 
the place of Refuge for the poor, the idle, 
thoſe that had ruined themſelves by Debauchery, 
and ſuch as being dettitute of all notions of 
Honour or Religion, wou'd gladly ſee the Go- 
vernment quite ſubverted, provided* they cou'd 
but any way better their own circumſtances 
in the changs. 


Minutins, 
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Minutius, whoſe Commiſſion frequently ob- 
liged him, either by himſelf or his Agents to 


have ſome Intercourſe with the Emiſſaries of 


Melius,found out that that ambitious Man, who 
alone ſuſtained as many Poor as the whole 
State, made uſe of the pretence of that Public 
Liberality, which drew Crowds of People to 
his Gate, to form Aſſemblies in his Houſe, na 
ſome, whom Minutius had probably 3 
brought him Information, that a great Quan- 
tity of Arms uſed to be carried thither by 
Night. 

He afterwards learnt that there was a Con- 
ſpiracy laid to change the Form of the Govern- 


ment; that che Deſign was already concerted 


that Melius pretended to be Sovereign; that 
the People ſeduced by his Liberalities were 
to take up Armsin his Favour; and that even 
ſome 8 were prevailed upon by Money 
to ſell the Public Liberty. 

Minucius having diſcovered the whole ſecret 
of this Conſpiracy, immediately gave an account 
of it to the Senate. Heavy Reproaches were 
thrown upon the Conſuls of the preceding 


Year, and Quintius Agrippa Menenius, who ſuc- 


ceeded them in that Dignity, for not having 
prevented and puniſhed the ill Deſigns of Me- 
lius. Duintius replyed, that neither his Prede- 
ceſſors, his Colleagues, nor himſelf wanted 


either Courage or Reſolution to puniſh ſo hor- 


rid an Attempt; but that every body knew the 
Conſular Authority was in a manner annihilated 
by the exceſſive Power uſurped by the Tri- 
bunes ; that an Appeal to the Poets wou'd put 
a ſtop to all their Proſecutions, and that if e- 
ver the Buſineſs was brought before an Aſſem- 
bly, Melius wou'd infallibly eſcape from Juſtice, 

by 
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by Favour of the Multitude that adored him. 
That in the preſent danger of the Republic 
they ſtood in need of a Dictator, that is to ſay 
of an abſolute Magiſtrate that ſhou'd be equally 
above the Laws, and the Tribunes of the 
People. | 

His Advice being unanimouſly approved, he 
named L. Quintius, who notwithſtanding his great 


Age was {till Maſter of a Courage and Reſo- 


lution, proportionable to that Supreme Magi- 
ſtracy. 

The next Day he placed Courts of Guard 
in all parts of the City, as if the Enemy had 
alrcady been at the Gates of Rowe. This Pre- 
caution ſurpriſed all that knew nothing of the 
Conſpiracy ; every body enquired the Reaſon of 
this Novelty, and why a Dictator ſhou'd be 
named in the midſt of Peace. But Meas 
plainly ſaw, that Supreme Magiſtrate was ſet 
up only againſt him; he doubled his Liberali- 
ties, to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt the Senate 
with the aſſiſtance of the Multitude. The Di- 
ctator finding that nothing but a ſtroke of Au- 
thority wou'd cruſh ſo dangerous a Plot, cauſ- 
ed the Tribunal to be brought into the Forum, 
and aſcended it guarded by his Lictors armed with 
their Axes, and with all the Majeſty of the 
Sovereign Power. He then ſent Servilius, his 
Maſter of the Horſe, to cite Melius to appear 
before him. Melius, ſurpriſed and uncertain what 
courſe to take, * to obey, and ſought to 
make his Eſcape. Servilius commanded a Li- 
ctor to arreſt him; and that Officer having ex- 
ecuted the orders of the General of the Horſe, 
Melius cries out, that the Senate wanted to 
deſtroy him only out of jealouſy, and becaufe 
he had conſecrated his Eſtate to the relief of 


the 
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the People; he therefore implores the aſſiſtance 
of the Multitude, and conjures his Friends not 
to ſuffer him to be murdered in their preſence. 
The People riſe ; they encourage one another; 


and reſcue him out of the Lictors Hands. 


Livy l. 4. 
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Melius threw himſelf into the crowd to eſcape 
Servilius's purſuit z but as he was endeavouring 
to ſtir up a Sedition, Servilius run him thro” 
with his Sword ; and all covered with his Blood, 
appeared before the Dictator, and told him, he 


himſelf had puniſhed a Citizen who had refuſed 


to obey his Orders. 

„J expected no leſs from you, replied that 
2 2 Old Man; you have by this Action 
« ſecured the Public Liberty. He then cau- 


| ſed Melius's Houſe to be razed to the Ground; 


prodigious Quantities of Corn were found 


there ſtill, which the Dictator ordered to be 


ſold to the People at low Rates, to hinder 
them from feeling the loſs of Melius. It was 
for the ſame reaſon, that the Head of the Con- 
ſpiracy being taken off, that prudent Magi- 
{ſtrate did not think it proper to enquire after 


his Adherents, for fear he ſhou'd find too ma- 


ny guilty, and ſo fling the Deſign into Action 
by going about to puniſh all the Conſpirators 
too ſeverely. | 


But the Tribunes of the People, imagining 


their Crime was unknown becauſe it was un- 

uniſhed, took occaſion from the Dictator's 
indulgence to fall into Invectives againſt him 
and eſpecially againſt the General of the Horſe, 
who without the leaſt formality of Juſtice, or 
ſo much as the order of his Superior, had killed 
a Citizen in the very Heart of his Country. 
Thoſe Magiſtrates loudly threatned to make 


him anſwer ſeverely for it, as ſoon as ever the 


Dictator 
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Dictator was out of his Poſt; they talked of no 
leſs than throwing him down from the top of 
the Tarpeian Rock as a Tyrant. Never was the 
College of Tribunes known to be ſo thorough- 
ly provoked againſt the Senate; they obſti- 
nately oppoſed the Election of Conſuls: And 
the Patricians to avoid a Tumult were forced 
to be ſatisfied with creating only Military 'Tri- 
bunes. | 
Some Tribunes of the People flattered them- 
ſelves, that they ſhou'd have a great ſway in 
this Election; but notwithſtanding all their 
Cabals, the People, contented with being al- 
lowed to ſtand Candidates, = all their 1 
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to Patricians of known Valour and Capacity, Rome 
among whom was L. Quintius the Son of the 3's: 


Dictator who had juſt taken off Mielius. 

The Wars which aroſe againſt the Heientes 
and Yolſci ſuſpended the Rancour of the Tri- 
bunes againſt Servilius; nothing was thought 
of but how to deal with the Enemy; and a 


- Rumour being ſpread abroad, that all the Nati- 


ons of Tuſcany were to take Arms in favour of 
the Veientes, Mamercus Amilius, a Man illu- 
ſtrious both in Peace and War, was raiſed to 


Tear of 


the Dictatorſhip, a Hignity which he had al- Rome 
ready enjoyed, and in which he had acquired 319. 


great Glory againſt the ſame Enemies. But the 


news of this dreadful League proving falſe, &Æ- 
milius finding himſelf deceived in his hopes of 
ſignalizing his ſecond Dictatorſhip by a new 
Victory, was reſolved however to leave ſome 
Monument of his Zeal for the Public Liberty. 
He obſerved to the People in a general Aſſem- 
bly, that their Anceſtors, in order to preſerve 
their Freedom, had eſtabliſh'd in the Republic 
no Office whoſe Authority and Functions 

| ce. {hou'd 
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ſhou'd laſt for above a Year ; that they had not 
remembered ſo wiſe a precaution in the Crea- 
tion of the Cenſors, who had been allowed a 
five Years Magiſtracy; that during an Autho- 


rity of ſo long continuance, they might have 
leiſure to abuſe it, to make themſelves Crea- 


tures, and ſo oppreſs the Liberty of their 
Country; and he propoſed to make a Law for 
ſhortening the duration of that Office, and for 
regulating that none ſhou'd enjoy it above a 
Year and a half. | = 
This Diſcourſe was received with great Ap- 
plauſc, eſpecially by the People. It was added 
to this Law, that no Senator ſhou'd ever have 
the Cenſorſhip twice in his Life, tho' he had 
behaved himſelf in his firſt with the Approba- 
tion of his Fellow-Citizens ; and for Fir that 
Dignity being left in the Hands of one ſingle 
Man ſhou'd make him too powerful, it was 
farther decreed, that if one of the Cenſors 
happened to dye or reſign his Office, the other 
ſhou'd not hold it, nor even get a Colleague ſub- 


ſlituted in the other's room; and that in the 


Election of Cenſors, tho' a Man had the Ma- 
jority of Voices, he ſhou'd not be declared 
Gonlor, if his Colleague wanted the neceſſary 
Number; that the Election of both ſhou'd be 


begun again, till in the ſame Scrutiny they had all 


the Votes requiſite to their being both acknow- 
ledged Cenſors together: Precautions which 
this Nation ſo jealous of its Liberty thought 
neceſſary to take againſt the Brigues and Cabals 
of the Patricians. 4 | 
The Senate cou'd not without a ſecret Diſ- 
content bear to ſce the Dictator leſſen the Pow- 
er of a Magiſtracy peculiar to their Order. C. 
Furius and M. Geganius, the Cenſors that Year, 

ſhewed 
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ſhewed their Reſentment of this Injury, with- 
out regard to the Merit and Services of Ami- 
lius. That Dictator had no ſooner abdicated 
his Dignity, but in vertue of the Power be- 
longing to the Cenſorſhip, they cut ſo illuſtri- 
ous a Man out of his 'Tribe, and remoy'd him 
down to the laſt; took from him, as from a 
ſcandalous Wretch, the Privilege of Voting, 
and loaded him with a Tribute eight times great- 
er than he uſed to pay. But this Perſecution, 
inſtead of difhonouring him, gave him a new 
Luſtre; all the Shame of this Revenge fell 
back upon the Authors: The People with In- 

dignation purfued them into the Forum, and 
had torn them to pieces if AÆAmilius had not 
been ſo generous as to ſave them. 

The Tribunes of the People laid hold of this 
occaſion to ſtir up the 41 Animoſity a- 
gainſt the Senate afreſh. They cried in all the 
Aſſemblies, that it was no wonder the Patri- 
cians ſhou'd uſe the People ill, when out of 
their hatred to the Pleheians they did not 
bluſh at depriving a Senator, a Conſular, one 
that had been honoured with two Dictator- 
ſhips, of the Right ofa Citizen, only for having 
propoſed a Law, which tho? it diminiſhed their 
Authority, ſecured the Public Liberty. Such 
diſcourſes, repeated by the Tribunes in moſt of 
the Aſſemblies, kept up the rancor in the Spi- 
rits of the People, who to ſhew their Reſent- 
ment againſt the Senate wou'd never give 
their conſent to the Election of Conſuls; they 
were again obliged to chuſe Military Tribunes : 
It was indeed the ſame Dignity and the ſame 
Office, tho' with a different Title; but the 
Privilege which the People had of rejecting the 

_ Conſulate, and the 1 they were 
2 0 
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of ſtanding Candidates in the Elections for the 
Military Tribuneſhip, made the Tribunes of 


the People, who aſpired to that Poſt, forget 


nothing that might induce the People to de- 
mand Military Tribunes; nevertheleſs in ſpite 
of all their Intereſt, the People ſtill prepoſſeſs'd 
in Favour of the Nobility, as to their capacity 
in Government, and the Command of Armies, 
gave their Voices again to Patricians. 
This Preference turned the Complaints and 
Reſentment of the Tribunes of the People 
wholly againſt the Multitude; they public kly 
threaten's them, that they wou'd fling up 
the care of their Intereſts. © Will the fear 
you are under of the Power of the Nobles, 
ce ſaid they in their Harangues, keep you in a 
© perpetual Subfection to their Will? In the 
7 Election of Military Tribunes, when you 
© are free to give your Votes how you pleaſe, 
c why do you never remember, neither your 
ce ſelves, nor your Magiſtrates? Know that 
ce there ought to be great Rewards to encou- 
© rage great Souls. And if motives of Grati- 
© tude will have no effect upon you, at leaſt 
ebe afraid that diſheartened by your Indiffe- 
& rence, we ſhou'd in our turn leave you a 
& Prey to the Inſolence and Tyranny of the 
& Patricians. | 
Theſe Diſcourſes which the Tribunes of the 
People repeated in all their Aſſemblies, awaken- 
ed the Antipathy and Ambition of the Ple- f 
beians. Each mutually exhorted the other to 
deſpiſe the Intreaties and Threats of the Great. 
They began now afrefh to talk of the Diviſion 
of the Lands, the everlaſting Source of conten- 
tion between the People and the Senate. O- 
thers propoſed, that a Tax ſhou'd be laid at leaſt 


upon il 
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upon thoſe Lands, which of right belong'd to 


the Public, and the Mony be employed for the 
relief of the People, and to pay the Troops 
during the Campaign. Thoſe among the Ple- 


375 


beians, who were eminent either for their Ri- 


ches or the Glory they had acquired in the Wars, 
reſolved to uſe their whole Credit to raiſe them- 
ſelves to the Military Tribuneſhip, and to the 
Supream Authority which was aſſigned to that 
Dignity. The Senate, to diſperſe this Storm 
which was gathering againſt their Authority, 


reſolved now to chuſe none but Conſuls: An 


Office from which the Plebeiaus were excluded 
of courſe, as we have ſaid before. The Wars 
which the Aqui and the Yol/ci then declared 
favoured this Deſign. As there were then no 
Plebeiaus who had ever commanded Armies, 
and none but old Captains and the chief Men 
of the Senate were fit for that Employment, the 
People were indifferent, whether Conſuls or 


Military Tribunes were choſen this Vear. Thus 


the Senate being left Maſters of the Election, 
it was ſoon reſolved to reſtore the Conſulſhip, 
and . Quintius the Son of Lucius, and C. Ju- 
lius Mento attained that Dignity. A better choice 
cou'd not have been made, with reſpect either 
to Birth or Capacity in the Art of War. But 
Jealouſy and Diviſion ariſing between them, it 
is ſaid they were beaten near Algidum. The Se- 
nate, to prevent the conſequences of their defeat, 
were reſolved to have recourſe to a Dictator. 
But the two Conſuls, on whom the Nomination 
of him depended, conſidering that from ſu- 
pream Magiſtrates, which they were now, they 
ſhou'd be reduced to the mean Quality of the 
Dictator's Lieutenants, and that tho' they re- 


tained the Name of Conſuls, they ſhou'd have 
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but little more Authority than the General of 


the Horſe ; thoſe two Magiſtrates, tho' they dif- 


fered in all other reſpects, united to keep off a 
Nomination which they looked upon as the 
deſtruction of their own Authority. And tho? 
News came upon News of the Succeſs of the 
Enemies Arms, they cou'd never be prevailed 
upon to name a Dictator. | 
The Senate, notable to overcome their Obſti- 
nacy, had recourſe to an Expedient more per- 
nicious in its conſequences x 29 the very Evil 


Livy J. 4. they intended to redreſs. ©. Servilius Priſcas, 


 Hble o 


a Conſular Perſon, turning to the Tribunes of 
the People who. were then in the Senate, ex- 
horted them to get the People to interpoſe 
their Ys of which they were in a man- 
ner the Guardians, to oblige the Conſuls to 
name a Dictator. Thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates 


joyfully laid hold of fo fair an occaſion, to raiſe 


their own Authority upon the Ruin of that of 
the Senate and Conſuls. They even did more 
than was required of them, as thoſe generally do 
who intend to extend their Power load its 

due limits: And inſtead of carrying this Affair 


before an Aſſembly of the People, they preſumed 


in the very Senate to order the two Conſuls to 


be led to Priſon, if they did not immediately 
name a Dictator. Thoſe two Magiſtrates ſub- 


mitted upon the terror of Impriſonment ; they 
promiſed to name a Dictator z but they com- 
plained that the Senate it ſelf had debaſed the 


Conſular Power, by ſubjecting it to the impe- 


rious Yoke of the Tribunes. It is certain, that 


Chief Body of the Republic being exaſperated 


againft their Heads, and minding nothing but 
to vanquith their Obſtinacy, were not then ſen- 
{ the Breach they had made in their own 

3 | Autho- 
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Authority. At length, after a great many Diſ- 
putes between the two Conſuls about the choice 
of a Dictator, they referred the deciſion of it 
to Chance, which proved favourable to T. Quin- 
tius; and he named his Father- in- law Tabertus. 

The Dictator immediately liſted all thoſe that 
were to ſerve, without giving Ear in the leaſt 
either to complaints or excuſes. He was an old 
Captain of great Valour and Experience; but 
naturally ſevere and even cruel in his Govern- 
ment. The Power of Life and Death, which 
the Dictatorſhip gave him, and the knowledge 
of his ſtern Diſpoſition, made every body run 


obediently to take their place under his Enſigus. 


He ſoon marched forth of Nome, ſought out 

the Enemy, defeated them in a bloody En- 

gagement, took their Camp, and led back his Diodor., 

Army victorious to Rome. . 12. 
The Republic for ſome time after this enjoy- 

ed a profound Peace. But a Calamity more 

grievous than War fell upon Rome, and almoſt 

upon all Italy. An extream Droughth occaſi- 

oned a Famine, which was followed by a dread- 

ful Plague, that ſpared neither Man nor Beaſt. ar of 

The Romans, naturally ſuperſtitious, after hav- 3 5. 

ing in vain exhauſted all the application ot 

Medicine, had recourſe to ſupernatural Aids. A 

foreign Worſhip was introduced into the City; | ;,, 1 4. 

the Temples and the very Streets were crowded 1. Taby- 


with People, ſacrificing to Deities unknown: larum 


And they were not aſhamed, in order to drive 8% 


away the Diſtemper, to apply to Charms, and 
all thoſe idle Superſtitions, which the weakneſs . 


of Man has found out. The Senate, who were 
well apprized of the danger of Innovations in 
Religion, ordered the #diles to put a ſtop 
to this diſorder 3 and it was forbid 5 a Public 
| Cc 4 Edict 
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Edict, to practiſe any Ceremony which was 
not lawfully admitted into the Commonwealth. 
This Calamity being over, they proceeded to 
the Election of new Magiſtrates; and the Peo- 
ple prevailed to have Military Tribunes choſen 
with the Conſular Power. But this Alteration 
in the Government was not fortunate. The 
War breaking out afreſh with the Veientes, 
the Tribunes, not very well united among them- 
ſelves, were defeated, which made it neceſſary 
to create a Dictator. C. Mamercus Aimilius was 
pitched upon to fill that eminenr Dignity. His 


Merit, and the Neceſſities of the Scate, obliged 


the Romans to truſt the Fortune of the Repub- 


lic in the Hands of a Man, whom the Cenſors, 


Year of 
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c. 13, 


as we heard before, did not bluſh to degrade 
from his Tribe, and to brand as unworthy of 
the Privileges of a Roman Citizen. The Succeſs 
of this War was anſwerable to the Confidence 


which the Roman People had in their General. 


Mamercus Amilius in leſs than ſixteen Days cut 
part of the Enemy's Army to pieces, made a 
great number of Priſoners, who either ſerved 
as a reward to the Soldiers, or were ſold for 


Slaves to the profit of the Public Treaſury. 


The Dictator after a ſolemn Triumph reſigned 
his Office, and made it a queſtion whether his 
1 was not yet greater than his Va- 
lour. 
Theſe continual Victories of the Romans on- 
* ſerved to ſwell the Minds, and encreaſe the 
mbition of the Prime Men among the Peo- 
ple. They wou'd not hear any more of elect- 
ing Conſuls, becauſe they were excluded from 
the Conſulate, and allowed to put up for the 
Tribunitian Office. Thus, in ſpite of all the 
Senate cou'd do, they were obliged to 0 
| with 
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with chuſing four Military Tribunes. But not- 
withſtanding all the Endeavours which the Tri- 
bunes of the People uſed, to give a turn to the 

Election, they had again the mortification to 
ſee the Pairicians run away with all the 
Votes. It is impoſſible to expreſs the Rage 
and Indignation of thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates. 
They declared publickly, that it was better to 
aboliſh the Law which gave the People leave 
to aſpire to the Poſt of Military Tribune, than 
to ſee it thus evaded in all the Elections by the 
Cabals of the Patricians; and that it wou'd be 
leſs ſhame to their Order, to be wholly exclud- 
ed from it, as they were from the Conſulſhip, 
than to have the Privilege of ſtanding Candz 
dates, and to be rejected upon the Election, as 
incapable or unworthy of that Honour. They 
fell into Complaints againſt the People them- 
ſelves; they threatned wholly to throw up the 
care of their Intereſts ; and as if they had a mind 
in revenge to turn the Commonwealth quite 


topſy-turvy, ſome propoſed to carry part of the 


People into new Colonies, others revived the 
old Pretentions relating to the Diviſion of the 
Lands. 'There were ſome demanded, that no 
Citizen ſhou'd be obliged to go to the War, 
unleſs a regular Pay was allow'd him. Ina 
word, there was nothing which thoſe ſeditious 
Magiſtrates forgot to trump up, that might 
either revenge them of the Nobility, or bring 
the People by the hopes of thoſe Innovations 
to raiſe them by their Voices to the Dignity of 
Military Tribunes. 

The Patricians who were then actually in 
Poſſeſſion of that Office, and thought it a 
ſhame to have Plebeians for their Succeſſors, 
privately agreed with the Senate to draw * 
0 
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of Rome the chief of the People, and eſpecially 


thoſe that aſpired to the Military Tribuneſhip, 
upon pretence of making an Incurſion into the 


Lands of the Volſci, who they gave out were 


making a powerful Armament, and during their 
abſence, inſtead of Military Tribunes, it was 


reſolved to chuſe _— Conſuls. Thoſe Magi- 


Tear of 


Rome 
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ſtrates, before they left the City, gave the care 
of the Government and of preſiding in the 
Election to Appius Claudius, their Colleague, 
the Son of the Decemvir, a young Man, fierce, 
bold, enterprizing, and educated from his very 
Cradle in an Hereditary Averſion to the Peo- 
ple's Power. He no ſooner ſaw the Tribunes, 


and moſt of the Plebeians gone into the Field, 


but he proceeded to the Election of Conſuls. 
C. Sempronius Atratinus, and C. Fabius Vibula- 
nus were choſen to fill that Dignity. And the 


People and their Tribunes at their return found 


the Election of thoſe Magiſtrates too ſtrongly 


ſettled to think of reverſing it. They turn'd 


their Reſentment againſt the Conſuls themſelves, 
and endeavoured after wards to charge as a Crime 
upon Sempronius the ill Succeſs he had during his 
Conſulate in the War againſt the Holſci. 

That warlike Nation, who had long fought 
with the Romans for the Empire, did this Year 
make as it were a final Puſh to avoid receiving 
the Yoke of their old Enemies. The Yol/tian 
Magiſtrates raiſed a great number of Troops, 
made choice of excellent Generals, and omitted 
none of thoſe wife Precautions, which may be 
looked upon as the ſureſt tokens of good Succeſs. 
Rome ſent againſt them her firſt Conſul Sem- 
pronius, a Man full of Valour, popular and 
familiar to the Soldier, who adored him, but 


one that was more a Soldier himſelf than a Cap- 


tain, 
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tain, and that made War as if Courage alone 
were ſufficient to ſupply all the Duties of a Ge- 
neral. He advanced towards the Enemies as if 
he had been going to a certain Victory, and 


marched on with a Security ever dangerous. 


The two Armies ſoon came in view of each 
other: The Yol/ci had taken all the Advantages 
that the Situation of the place wou'd afford 


them. Sempronius on the contrary, who deſpiſed 
Enemies that _y had ſo often vanquiſhed, neg- 
lected all thoſe uſeful precautions; and as if he 


had been ſure of winning the Victory only with 
his Infantry, he left his Horſe in a place where 
he cou'd receive no manner of Aſſiſtance from 


them. The Fight began with equal fury on 


both ſides. The Romans, tho' in diſorder, ad- 
vanced daringly, and charged the Enemies with 


their accuſtomed Valour. But as they fought 


with more fire than order, and the Holſci on 
the contrary drawn together in firm and cloſe 


Battalions, defended themſelves with great Cou- 


rage, Fortune began to declare for the Side 
where there was moſt Diſcipline. The Yol/ci, 


led by an experienced General, preſs on briskly 


and break the Legions. The Roman Soldier 


ſurpriſed, inſtead of offending, thinks only how 


he may avoid the attack of the Enemy. They 
bly give back, the Confuſion encreaſes, 

and at laſt they loſe ground apace. The Conſul 
55 it, haſtes where there is moſt danger. 
e fights with his own Hand, and tries to ani- 
mate his Soldiers by his Example and Reproaches, 


but in vain. He calls and he threatens; no 


Body hears either his Voice or his Orders; and 


the Soldier terrified, ſhews that he fears no- 
thing but the Enemy and Death. At length all 


the Legions fall entirely into Confuſion and Diſ- 
TO | | order, 
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order, and the Battel had been quite loſt if Sex. 
Tempanius, an old Captain of Horſe, had not 
poſcd to the other Officers of the ſame Body 


Prop b 
to . and throw themſelves in the Front 


of the Legions to bear the ſhock of the E- 
nemy. | : 

 Sempronius, who, as we ſaid before, had flat- 
tered himſelf that he ſhou'd be able to defeat 
them only with his Foot, had left his Horſe in 
a place hemm'd in with Bogs, where it was im- 


. poſſible for them to fight. Tempanius perceiving 
this fault, and the diſorder the Legions were put 
into, leap'd to the Ground with all his Com- 


rades, and addreſſing himſelf to them; Follow 
my Lance, ſaid he, as if it were a Standard; and 
let us ſhew the Enemy, that as well on Foot as on 
Horſeback nothing can withſtand us. That whole 
Body of Horſe diſmounted after his Example, 
and followed him. Tempanius, at the Head of this 
new Infantry, marches ſtrait againft the Enemy 


and reſtores the Fight ; he puſhes all that he 


meets. 'The Legions at the fight of this Suc- 
cour reſume Courage, and the Battel is renew'd 


with freſh Fury. The General of the Fol/c: 
cou'd not conceive whence this new Body of 


Infantry ſhou'd come. Burt as he found himſelf 
preſs'd by them, he ſent Orders to his Troops 


P 
to open their Ranks, and give paſſage to the Bod 
which Tempanius commanded ; and then to 4 
their Battalions again in order to ſeparate thoſe 


new Troops from the Legions. The Yolſci, in 


execution of his Orders, give back, ſeem to re- 
treat; divide, and give 3 to Tempanius and 
his Troop; who, carried on by the heat of their 


Courage, and imagining they were following Vi- 


ctory, and a routed Enemy, ruſhed ſtill forwards. 


But it was not long e' er they found that they were 
8 cut 
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cut off from their Fellows by ſome of the Enemy's 
Battalions which were cloſed again,and had poſted 
themſelves between them and the Roman Army. 
Tempanius did his utmoſt to cut his way back 
thro' them and rejoin the Conſul ; but he cou'd 
not break their Order. In this extremity he 
ſpied an Eminence which he preſently gor poſ- 
ſeſſion of. 

The Volſci, fancying it was impoſſible he ſhou'd 
eſcape them, immediately aſſail him. Tempanius 
defends himſelf with invincible Bravery; and 
this Diverſion ſaves the Conſul's Army. The 
Legions, now more ſlackly preſs'd, rally again, 


return to the Charge, and the Conſul at their 
Head ſtrives with ſurprizing Valour to reſcue 


and join Tempanius. The Volſci ſtand immove- 
able every where; and tho” they loſt abundance 
of Men in this laſt Action, they chuſe rather 
to be killed than to fly. None give ground; 
the living Soldier ſteps into the place of the 
dead, and defends it with the ſame Intrepidity; 
nor cou'd the Romans break ſo ſtrong a Bulwark, 
nor pierce one Battalion. They fought far in- 
to the Night, without either General's being 
able to perceive on which fide lay the Advan- 
tage, and nothing but Wearineſs and want of 
Light parted the rwo Armies. 
Fempronius and the General of the Yol/ci, un- 
certain of the Succeſs of the Bartel, and both 
equally apprehenſive of being obliged to renew 
the Fight again next Morning, left the Field of 
Battel as it were by confent; and not thinkin 
themſelves ſafe even in their Camp, retired wit 
precipitation. After they had marched all Night 
each towards their own Country with equal 
Terror, they intrenched themſelves with as much 


hafte 
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haſte and care as if they had ſtill been in fight 


of each other. 

Tempanius, who doubted not but the Enemy 
wou'dattack him again as ſoon as ever the Dark- 
neſs was diſpelled, was very much ſurpriſed when 
at day-break he ſaw neither Friends nor Ene- 


mies. He cou'd not imagine what ſhou'd be 


become of two great Armies who, but a few 
Hours before, ſtretch'd over the whole Plain. 
He firſt ſent out to view the Roman Camp, and 
then that of the FVolſci. Not a Man was to be 
found in either, except a few wounded Perſons 
that were not able to follow the main Body of the 


Army. Tempanius was defirous of being him- 


Joy and ee he was given over 
omrades. Some that fled and were 


{elf an Eyewitneſs of ſo ſtrange an Event; and 
after having taken the neceſſary Precautions to 
ſecure himſelf from being ſurpriſed, he viſited 
the two Camps, and found in each an equal Soli- 
tude. Thence he went out to the Field of Bat- 
rel, which offered nothing to his view but the 
dead and the dying, and that diſmal Image which 
is left in ſuch a Place the Day after a Battel. At 
length hearing no News of the Conſul's Army, 
and fearing to be ſurrounded again by that of 
the Yol/ci, he took up the Roman Soldiers that 
were wounded, and with them reſumed the way 
to Rome. He was received there with the _ 


with all his 
got to Rome before him, and had ſeen him cut off 
rom the Army and ſurrounded by the Enemy's, 
had not failed to give out that the whole Body of 
Horſe was cut to pieces. The return of Tempanius 
and his Comrades diſperſed thoſe falſe Rumours. 
But the Tribunes of the People were reſolved not 
to loſe ſo favourable an opportunity of deſtroy- 


ing 


or loſt. 
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ing the Conſul. The People were actually aſ- 
ſembled when Tempanius arrived at Rome. They 


obliged him to appear in the Aſſembly before 


he ſet foot in his own Houſe; and Cy. Julius, 
one of thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates, asked him 
aloud whether he thought Sempronius was fit to 
command the Armies of the Roman People; 
whether he had found in the laſt Engagement 
that he had diſpoſed his Troops like an experi- 
enced General; what was become of him ſince 
the Battel, and where the Army was that he 


commanded. I expect, added that Tribune, that 


you wou'd anſwer directly, and without any Eva- 
fons, to all theſe Particulars; inform us what is 
become of our Legions; whether they have aban- 
doned you, or you deſerted them; and laſtly, whe- 
ther we are Vanquiſbed or Victors. Tempanius, 
without going about to make his own Advan- 
tage of Sempronius's Diſgrace, anſwered the Tri- 
bune, that it did not become a private Officer 
to pretend to judge of the der care of his Ge- 
neral; and that the People had given their Opi- 
nion of it when they choſe him Conſul. That 
he had ſeen him fight at the Head of the Legi- 
ons with invincible Bravery, and that he expo- 
ſed his own Perſon in all the places where there 
was moſt Danger. That the great diſtance be- 
tween them after their ſeparation, and the con- 
fuſion which always happens in ſo obſtinate a 
Fight, had kept him from knowing every thing 
that paſſed where the Conſul was engaged but 


that he cou'd however aſſure them, by what had 


appeared to him in the Field of Battel, that the 
J. 15 had not loſt fewer Men than the Romans 
and that as upon his ſeparation from the main 
Body of the Legions, he had been ſo fortunate 
as to get poſſeſſion of an Eminence, on which, 

notwith- 
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notwithſtanding all the Aſſaults of the Adverſary, 


he had preſerved thoſe that were truſted to his 
Command; ſo he preſumed the Conſul, in that ge- 
neral diſorder, had gained the Mountains, and 
there intrench'd himſelf. Tempanius then deſi- 
red leave to retire, in order to get the Wounds 
dreſs'd which he had receiv'd in the Fight. The 
whole Aſſembly gave yet greater Praiſes to the 
Diſcretion and Modeſty oF his Anſwer, than to 
the Valour and good Conduct with which he 
had fought againſt the Enemies of his Country. 

The People, in reward of his Services, choſe 
him Tribune ſome time afterwards,together with 
three other Officers that had diftinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in the ſame manner. In this Poſt he gave 
new Proofs of the Generoſity of his Soul. For 
L. Hortenſius, one of his Colleagues, having cited 
Sempronius, after the Year of his Conſulate was 


expired, to anſwer before the Aſſembly of the 
People for his Conduct in the laſt Battel, Tem- 


punius and his three Colleagues reſolutely under- 
took his Defence, and intreated Hortenſius not 
to perſecute a brave General, who had only been 
unfortunate upon this Occaſion. But if I fhew 
you, replyed Hortenſius, that this Patrician, whoſe 
Valour you ſo highly praiſe, is the only Cauſe of 
our Defeat, will you oppoſe the FJuſtice he de- 
ſerves? Will you deſtroy the Power of the Tribune- 
Hip; and turn againſt the People themſelves the very 
Authority which you hold only from their favour ? 
Tempanins and his Colleagues anſwered him with 
great Moderation, that they owned the People 
had an abſolute Power over all that bore the Name 
of Roman Citizens; that they paid the greateſt 
Reverence to that Authority, and would never 
make a wrong ule of the Truſt which was repoſed 
in them. Bur that if the Intreaties they 1 in 

their 
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their General's behalf were rejected by one of 


their Colleagues, they wou'd change their Ha- 
bit like the Perſona ccuſed, and ſhare with their 
Captain either in his good or ill Fortune. Hor- 
tenſius, ſtruck with their Generoſity, cried out 
he wou'd never conſent that the Roman People 
ſhou'd ſee their Tribunes in mourning. He 
drop'd his Impeachment, and declared he wou'd 
never proſecute a General, unfortunate indeed 
againſt the Enemy, but who had found means 
to make himſelf 95 dear and agreeable to his 


Soldiers and Fellow- Citizens. The Affection 


which four Tribunes of the People had ſhew'd 
to a Patrician, and Hortenſius's compliance, 
ſeemed once more to have reſtored a Union be- 
tween the Senate and the People. The State 
ſeem'd perfectly quiet; but this Concord laſted 
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not long. In the Conſulate of . Quintius Ca- Har of 


pitolinus and Fabius Vibulanus, new Diſſentions _ 
aroſe with relation to the Quæſtorſhip. The *? 


Quzſtors were Officers that had the care of the 
public Treaſure ; and the firit Foundation of 
that Office is aſcribed to P. Valerius Publigola, 
as we have already obſerved. That Patrician 
_— thought it convenient that the public 
Treaſure ſhou'd be kept in the Temple of Sa- 
turn, Choſe two Senators to take care of it, who 
were afterwards called Quæſtors, and left the 


Choice of them to the People. 


The two Conſuls aboye-mentioned being eu- 
tered upon their Office, and finding that fince 
the Conqueſts and Aggrandizement of the Re- 

ublic, thoſe two Officers were not ſufficient 


to diſpatch all their Buſineſs, propoſed to en- 


creaſe the number of them, and to add to the 


two firſt Quæſtors who never ſtirred from Rome, 
D two 
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two others who ſhou'd attend the Conſuls and 


Generals in the Army, to keep an account of 
the Spoils of the Enemies, to ſell the Booty, 


and above all, to take care of the Proviſions 
and Subſiſtance of the Army. The Senate and 
the People at firſt ſeemed equally to approve 


of this Propoſal. But the People declaring that 


they wou'd have part in this new Dignity; 
the Senate, rather than ſhare it with Plebeiaus, 
drop'd the deſign. The Tribunes, in revenge, 
renewed the Propoſal of the- Diviſion of the 
Lands, the perpetual ſhift of thoſe ſeditious 
Magiſtrates. After having inveighed with great 
Rage againſt the Senate, they declared they 
wou'd never give their conſent to the Electi- 
on of new Conluls, if the People were not al- 
lowed in the Election of Quziſtors to give their 
Voices indifferently for Plebeians or Patrici- 
ans. The Senate abſolutely rejected this Con- 


dition; and the Obſtinacy of the two Parties in 


holding to their Demands, threw the Repub- 


lic into a kind of Anarchy. They were obliged 


to have recourſe ſeveral times to an Inter-rex; 
a Dignity which was but for five Days. Nay, 
the Tribunes often oppoſed even his Election, 
for fear he ſhou'd nominate Conſuls by his own 
Authority. At length L. Papirius Mugillanus, 
being Inter-reu, managed the Buſineſs fo art- 
fully, that he brought the Senate to conſent 


to the chuſing of Military 'Tribunes inſtead of 
*Confuls, and that in the Election of the four 


Quæſtors, as well as in that of thoſe Military 


Tribunes, the People might give their Votes 


as they pleaſed, either to Patricians or Ple- 
betans. _ 


| The 
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The Aſſembly for the Election of Military 
Tribunes was held firſt; and notwithſtanding 
all the Credit and Intrigues of the Tribunes of 
the People, four Patricians were choſen, name- 
ly, L. Quintius Cincinnatus, Sp. Furius Medul- Year of 


linus, M. Manlius, and A. Sempronius Atrati- Rome 
uus, Couſin to the Conſul of the ſame name: pe LS 


The latter was pitched upon to preſide in the 
Election of Quæſtors. Antiſtius, Tribune of 
the People, and Pompilius one of his Colleagues, 
put up the one his Son, the other his Bro- 
ther, and demanded the Quæſtorſhip for them. 
But in ſpite of all their Cabals, the Patricians 
alone carried that Dignity; and the People, 
tho” incenſed by their 8 Harangues, had 
not power to deny it to Men whoſe Fathers 
and Anceſtors had been honoured with the 
Conſulſhip. The two Tribunes of the People, 
enraged almoſt to madneſs at this Preference, 
and the ſhame of a Refuſal, cried out that it 
was impoſſible the People cou'd have had ſo 
little regard to the intreaty and recommenda- 
tion of their own "Magiſtrates. That there 
muſt infallibly have been ſome Deceit in the 
Scrutiny, and that 4. Sempronins, who had 
gathered the Votes, ought to be called to an 
account for it. But as he was a Man of known 
Probity, and his Innocence and the Dignity 


with which he was then inveſted ſet him a- 


bove their reach; they turned all their Indig- 
nation againſt C. Sempronius his Relation, whom 
we have ſpoken of before. They revived the 
Proſecution againſt him for his ill Conduct in 


the laſt Battel, which Hortenſius, at the re- 
queſt of Tempanius, had drop'd; and he was 


. Ter of 
Rome 


condemn'd at their Suit, and that of Canulelus 
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another Tribune of the People, to pay a fine 
of fifteen Thouſand Pence. Their Fury was 
not ſatisfied with the Shame they 1 to 
fix upon the whole body of the Senate, by this 
Conſular. They continued to fill the City 
with Troubles and Diviſions, either by hinder- 

Year of ing the Election of Conſuls, or by reviying 

Rome old Pretenſions as the Seeds of new Commo- 

33+: tions —_ 2 

The next Year Sp. Mecil;us fourth time Tri- 
bune of the People, and Mietilius another Tri- 
bune of the People a third time, in order to 
perpetuate themſelves in the Tribuneſhip, and 
et themſelves a kind of Empire and Dominion 
Fr Life, renewed the Propoſal of the Diviſion 
of the Lands conquered from the Neighbours 
and Enemies of Rome. This was the common 
Bait with which the moſt ſeditious Tribunes 
uſed to lure the People. Rome, as we have 
ſaid before, built upon a Foreign Ground de- 
pending originally upon the City of Alba, had 

1 85755 any Territory but what was won Sword 
in Hand. The Patricians, and thoſe who had the 

greateſt ſhare in the Government, under pre- 

tence of renting parcels of it, had got into 
Poſſeſſion of the reſt, and of all that lay con- 
veniently for them, and had made it à kind of 
Patrimony of their own: Long Proſcription had 
concealed theſe Uſurpations, and it had been 

no eaſie matter to diſcover the old Boundaries 

that ſeparated what belong'd to the Public, 

from theParcels let out to cach particular Man. 

Yet the Tribunes were for diſpoſſeſſing the old 

rear of Proprietors, even tho' they had raiſed Structures 
Rome upon thoſe Lands. An Enquiry ſo hateful lung 
335- the chief Families of the Republic into great 
| Con- 
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Conſternation. The Senate met ſeveral times 
to think of means to fruſtrate ſuch dangerous 


| Propoſals. It is faid, that Appius Claudius, 


tho” the youngeſt and laſt of the Senate, of- 
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fered an Advice which was not diſagreeable rear of 
to that Body: He faid, that it was only in the Rome 
Tribuneſhip it ſelf, that a relief from the Tri- 336. 


bunes Was to be found; that all they had to do 
Was to gain over only one of thoſe Plebeian 
Magiſtrates to hinder the ill deſigns of his Col- 
leagues by his Oppoſition. That their way 
wou'd be to apply to the laſt of that Col 
lege; that they being yet but new in buſineſs, 
and jealous of the Authority which Mecilius 
and Metilius took upon them, wou'd not be in- 
flexible to the Senate's Careſſes, and that per- 
haps they would gladly lend their Oppoſition, 
if only to ſhew their Power and make fome 
figure in the Government. | 
This Advice was unanimouſly approved, and 
Appius was highly prais'd for having thus ſhewn 
that he did not degenerate from the virtue of 
his Anceſtors. Thoſe Senators who had any 
acquaintance with the Tribunes of the People 
inſinuate themſelves into their confidence, an 
lay before them the confuſion they muſt breed 
in the State, and in every private Family, if 
they ever entered upon making a Diſtinction 
between the Lands granted by Romulus, and 
thoſe which had been conquered from the 
Neighbours of the Republic for almoſt four 
hundred Years, and or in different Ages fal- 
len into the Hands of private Perſons. That 
the deſign of a Law to make a perfect Equa- 
lity in the Fortune of all the Citizens, wou'd 
deſtroy the Subordination ſo neceſſary in a 
e State; 
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State; and that the Rich, whether Patricians 
or Pleheians, wou'd not fo eafily fuffer them- 
ſelves to be ſtript of the Eftates they inherited 
from their Fore-farhers,or had honeſtly purchaſed 
of the lawful Owners, and that fo unjuſt a 


ſearch wou'd infallibly raiſe a Civil War, and 


perhaps coft the beſt Blood in the Common- 
wealth. In ſhort, what with intreaties and 
remonſtances they ſuccceded ſo well, that of 
the ten Tribunes they won over fix who op- 
poſcd the Promulgation of the Law. 

Mecilias and his Colleague, enraged to meet 


with this Oppoſition in their own Tribunal and 
Cones reproached their Colleagues as 'Vray- 
nemies to the People, and Slaves to the 


rors 
Senate. But {ſpite of all thefe abuſes, as the 
Oppoſition of but one Tribune was ſufficient 


to ſtop the proceeding of the other Nine, 


and there were ſix that declared againſt the 
reception of the Law, Mecilius and his Col- 
league were forced to deſiſt from this enter- 

ize. | 
"The Senate, by means of this Intelligence 
with the majority of the Tribunes, remained 
the Directors of Affairs the following Year 
alſo. L. Sextins, one of thoſe 'Tribunes, in 
order to make his Court to the People, hay- 
ing propoſed to ſend a Colony to Vola a lit- 
tle Town which they had Jately taken, the 
other Tribunes oppoſed it ſtrongly, and de- 


clared that during their Tribuneſhip the 


wou'd never ſuffer any new Law to be of. 
fered, that was not firſt approved of by 
the Senate. 


But this good Underſtanding between the 


Senate and Tribunes laſted not long: The 
Suc- 
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Succeſſors of thoſe Magiſtrates of the Peo- 
ple ſoon afterwards reſumed the Proſecution 


of the Diviſion of the Lands, with even more 


fury than Mecilius and his Colleague, 

The #4qui having ſurprized Vola, the Con- 
duct of the War was given to M. Poſthumius 
Regilenſis who was == military Tribune: 
That General knew how to make War; but 
he. was Stern, Haughty, proud of his Birth 
and Dignity, and carried that diſtinction too high 
in a Commonwealth, wheœ te all the Citizens 
reckoned themſelves cqual. That General 
laid Siege to Vola, or rather ti to take it 
immediately by Storm. The Romas in thoie 
Days but rarely made regular Sieges: heir 
way commonly was firti to inveſt a place o all 
fides ; then they led their Troops to the very 
Foot of the Walls, and by a general Attack, 
which divided the. Attention and Forces of the 
beſieged, they endeavoured to make themſelves 
maſters of the Place. Poſthumius, before he 
led his Troops on to this way of Aſſault, 
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which was called Corona, - becauſe the Town Year of 
was ſurrounded on all fides, promiſed them for Rome 


their Encouragement, to give them the Plun- 


339. 
5 | f Livy 1.4. 
der if they took it: The Town was won z . *. 


but Paſthumius, who naturally hated the Ple- Zonaras- 
heians, or whom the greateſt part of his Army au. 2: 


conſiſted, broke his word with them, and ſold 
all for the Public Treaſury. 
Sextias, who had ſo much Intereſt as to get 
continued in the Tribuneſhip this Year alſo, 
ropoſed ſome time afterwards in a full Aſſem- 
ly, that to make the People amends from the 
Military Tribunc's Breach of promiſe, a Colony 
ſhou'd at leaſt be ſettled in that Place of thoſe 
8 D d 4 who 
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who by their Valour had contributed to 
the retaking of it; and he demanded that the 
Plebiſcitum to be made for this purpoſe ſhou'd 
rant: thoſe Soldiers the whole Territory of 


ola. To intimidate the Senate, and ſo make 


this Propoſal paſs the more caſily, he at 


the fame time renewed the old Pretenſions of 


the Diviſion of the Lands, which the Tribunes 
never failed to trump up, when they had a 


mind to make the Senate uneaſie, or extort ſome 


new Privilege from them. r 

All the People applauded this Propoſal. Pof?- 
humius, whom the Senate had commiſſioned to 
view the Condition of the place, happening to 
be with the other Senators in that Aſſembly, 
where he ſaw many of his own Soldiers min- 


gled in the Crowd, and demanding this Partition 
with great Clamours: Wo be to my folks, cried 
Poſthumius aloud, if they do not hold their Peace. 


Soproud a Sayings tho' in the Mouth of a Ge- 
E 


neral, offended the Senate no leſs than the Mul- 
titude: Sextius, bold and . took Ad- 
vantage of the general diſpleaſure, and direct- 


ing his Speech to the People: Did you not 
Shear, ſaid he, the Threats which Poſthumius 
&« gave our Soldiers, as if they were his 


e Slaves ? Can you after this doubt the Ha- 


ce tredand Contempt which the Patricians have 
« for you? And yet theſe inſolent and cruel 
& Patricians are the Men you always prefer in 
ce the diſtribution of Dignities, even to thoſe 
« who are daily defending your Privileges. 
Do not wonder if after fo ungrateful a 
c preference no body will give himſelf the 
< trouble to take care of them. What can 
« any body expect from a weak inconſtant 


& Mul- 
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« Multitude, who reward none but thoſe who 
ec inſult them the moſt intolerably? ?? 
This Diſcourſe enflamed the public Animo- 
ſity, which together with Poſthumius's threats 
ran to his very Army. The Soldiers were al- 
ready but too much ſincenſed at his having de- 

rived them of the Plunder of Vola, contrary 

to his Promiſe; they no ſooner heard what had 
aſſed in the Forum, but they cried, that the 
Republic was foſtering a Tyrant in her Boſom; 
and the whole Army was in a Commotion little 
different from an open Sedition. ; 


H. Sextius Quæſtor having in his General's 


abſence gone about to arreſt one Soldier who 
was more mutinous than the reſt, received a 
blow with a Stone from him, and his Com- 
rades reſcued him out of the Hands of thoſe 
that had laid hold of him. Poſthumius inform- 
ed of this Tumult haſtens to the Camp; but 
he exaſperated the Soldiers more than ever by 
the Strictneſs of his Searches, and the Cruelty 
of his Puniſhments. After very rigorous In- 
quiries, he commanded the moſt guilty of the 
Soldier to be put to Death ander the Hurdle ; 
their Comrades furiouſly tear them from thoſe 
who had ſeized them, and ſet them at Liber- 


ty: Theſe are new Leaders for che Sedition; 
the whole Camp riſes. Poſthumians, tranſported 
with Anger, comes down from his 'Tribunal, 


and preceded by his Lictors breaks thro' the 
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Preſs, and goes to lay Hands on the Criminals Livy i. 4. 
but he finds no Reſpect left to his Perſon, nor e. 50. 

Obedience to his Orders; Force is oppoſed Flor. *- 
with Force, both ſides come to blows, and Tear of 


in this diſorder the General is ſlain by his own 
Sele TD, U * 
"+ How- 


Rome 
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However odious Peſthumius had been, the 
People as well as the Senate abhorred ſo black 


an Action, and the Conſulate falling to Corne- 


lius and L. Furius Medullinus, thoſe Magi- 
ſtrates were appointed to try the Criminals, 
and to inflict an CESARE Puniſhment upon 
them. The Conſuls however ſhewed great 
Moderation in this Affair; and, to avoid exaſ- 
perating the Spirits of the People, puniſhed 
only a ſmall number of the moſt Mutinous; 
who killed themſelves. Thoſe wiſe Mag 

e 


Livy l. 4. ſtrates thought it more prudent to ſuppoſe t 


c. 51, 


declaring in all the A 


Army in general to be Innocent, than to drive 
them into an open Revolt by too rigorous an 
Examination. MEFS, ; 
It had been happy if the Senate and Con- 
ſuls had, to ſo prudent a Management, added 
the Partition of the Territory of Yo/a among 
ſuch Soldiers and Citizens as had remained in 
their Duty. eee, e | 

That had been the ſureſt way to have ſilenced 
all the factious Complaints of the Tribunes of the 
People, and to have inſenſibly taken off their 
Claims upon the Public Lands and Commons, 
which after all it was almoſt impoſſible for the 
Proprictors to juſtifie their Title to. But the 
People ſaw with Indignation, that the private 
Deſign of the Senate and Nobility was to keep 
them always in Poverty, as well for the ſake 
of their own Intereſt, as to make them more 


ſubmiſſive and dependent. And the Tribunes, 


to feed their Reſentment, were perpetually 
ſlemblies that Rome 


wou'd never be free while the Pazricians kept 
the Public Lands, and uſurped all the Dignities 


Almoſt 


of the State to themſelves. 
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Almoſt continued Wars againſt the Æqui 
and Volſci; the Plague which ſucceeded this 
firſt Calamity, and which produced a Famine, 
took the People off during the following Years 
from giving Ear to thoſe ſeditious Diſcourſes. 
But Peace and Plenty were no ſooner reſtored 
to the Commonwealth; but other Tribunes 
created new Diſſentions. 

Three of thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates, of the 
Name of Jeilius, all three Kinſmen, and of a Har ef 
Family in which a Hatred of the Patricians Nome 
was hereditary, undertook to deprive them Sp Icilius. 
of the Quæſtorſhip, which till then had ne- C. Icilius. 
ver been out of the firſt Order: They firſt L. Icilius 
obtained to have the Election brought into the 
Comitia of Tribes. After having fed the Peo- 
ple with hopes of fine Colonies, and the Par- 
tition of the Lands, they publickly declared, 
that they muſt expect none of thoſe Benefits 
during their Tribuneſhip, ifof all the Dignities 
which by right ought to be common among 
all the Citizens of one and the ſame Repub- 
lic, they cou'd not at leaſt obtain the Git 
ſtorſhip. The People animated by their Tri- 
bunes gave their Votes to Q; Silius, P. E- 
lius and P. Papins, all three Plebeians, who nes " 
were the firſt Quæſtors of that Order; and 
of the Parricians that put up for that Digni- 
ty, none but C. Fabius Ambuſius cou'd obtain 
5 

The Tribunes of the People look'd upon 
this as a Victory gained over the Nobility. 
They flattered themſelves that the Quæſtor- 
ſhip wou'd now open them a way to the Mi- 
litary Tribuneſhip, the Conſulate and the Tri- 
umph. The Leiliaus cried publickly, that the 

oe | | time 
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time was at length come when the Honours of 
the Republic ſhou'd be ſhared equally among the 
People and the Patricians. In the next E- 
leon, they wou'd not even fo much as hear 
of the Conſulſhip, only becauſe that Dignity 
was yet reſerved to the Nobles and Patricians: 
The Senate were forced to conſent to the 
choice 'of Military Tribunes, who indeed had 
the ſame Power as the Conſuls, but whoſe 


_ Dignity was more agreeable to the People, 


becauſe themſelves were allowed to put up for 


it. The 7cilians pare; aſpired to it open- 
a 


ly. The Senate, alarmed at their ambitious De- 
3 publiſhed two Laws which entircly ſhut 
them out; the firſt contained, that no Plebeian 
ſhou'd ſtand for the Military Tribunethip, when 
he had the fame Year had the Office of Tri- 
bune of the People; the other, that no Tribune 
of the People ſhou'd be continued two Years 
together in the ſame Employment. 
The 7c:iltans plainly ſaw they alone were the 


Men the Senate aimed at; they loſt all hopes 


of arriving at that firſt Office in the Com- 


monwealth, and when they had loſt it them- 


ſelves, they ſeemed indifferent whether any 
other Plebeian obtained it or no. Perhaps they 
wou'd even have been mortificd to have ſeen 
that great Dignity in any other Plebeian Fa- 
mily before their own had been honour'd with 
it. Be it as it will, no conſiderable Plebeian 
appear'd as a Candidate; and the Senate had 
the cunning to get ſome of the moſt wretched 


of the Populace to ſtand, at the ſame time 
that they asked that Office for Senators and 
Patriciaus illuſtrious for their Valour. 


The 
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The People, diſguſted with the Meanneſs of 
the Pretenders of their own Order, gave all 


their Voices to the Nobility; and C. Julius Year of 
Julus, Com Cofſus, and C. Servilius Ahala were Rome 
declared Military Tribunes; but they did not 345. 


long enjoy that Sovereign Dignity. The Yol/ee 
having ſet on Foot a powerful Army, the Se- 


nate according to cuſtom reſolved to ſend a 


Dictator againſt them. As the abſolute Au- 
thority of that Magiſtrate in a manner abſorbed 
the Power of all the inferior Officers, Julius 


and Cornelius Military 'Tribunes oppoſed his E- 
lection, and repreſented that they found in 
themſelves ſufficient Courage and Experience 
to command an Army, and that it was unjuft 
to deprive them of a Dignity which they had 
ſo lately obtained by all the Votes of their Fel- 


low-Citizens. | | 
Ihe Senate, exaſperated at their Oppoſition, 
and refuſal to name a Dictator, had recourſe 
to the Tribunes of the People, as they had 


done before upon the like occaſion. But the 
Tribunes of this Year obſerved a different 


Conduct from their Predeceſſors; and tho' they 
were overjoyed to ſee this Difſention between 
the Military Tribunes and the Senate, they an- 
ſwered with a ſcornful Raillery, that it was a 
ſhame for ſo powerful a Body to implore the 


Aid of beggarly Plebeians, and of Men whom 


the Nobility ſcarce thought worthy to be reck- 


oned their Fellow-Citizens; that if ever the 
Honours of the Republic were common a- 


mong all the Romans, without Diſtinction of 
Birth or Wealth, then the People and their 
Magiſtrates ſhou'd know how to force a Re- 


| ſpect to the Senate's Decrees; but that till 


then 
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then they wou'd have no Hand in the diffe- 
rent Pretenſions of the Senate and the Military 
Tribunes. 

Theſe Conteſts drawing to no end, and the 
Enemies ſtill advancing towards the Frontier, 
Servilius Ahala the third Military Tribune de- 
clared publickly, that the good of his Country 
was more dear to him than the Friendſhip of 
his Colleagues, and that if they wou'd not 
fairly conſent to chuſe a Dictator, he wou'd 
take upon him to name one himſelf: And ac- 
cordingly being ſupported by the Authority of 
the whole Senate, he named for Dictator P. 


Livy 1. 4. Cornelius, who afterwards choſe him himſelf for 


General of the Horle. 
The War was not of long continuance ; 
the Holſci were defeated near the City of An- 
tium; their Territory was plundered, and a 
great Number of Priſoners taken. After this 
1 the Dictator laid down his Poſt; 
but the two Tribunes, diſcontented with the 
Senate for having deprived them of the Glory 
they hoped to have acquired in this War, in- 
ſtead of propoſing the Election of Conſuls for 
the enſuing my, only demanded Military Tri- 
bunes, as the moſt zealous Tribune of the Peo- 
ple wou'd have done. 
The Senate, who were always fearful that 
the People wou'd at length be brought to 
give that Dignity, either to their own Tri- 
bunes or to ſome of the principal Plebeians, 
were touched to the quick, to ſee their In- 
tereſts betrayed even by thoſe of their own 
Order. But as it was not in their Power to an- 
nul the Publication of the Aſſembly made by 
the Magiſtrates of the Republic, they obliged 


the 
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the chief of their own Body, and ſuch as 
were molt agreeable to the People for their 
Moderation and Valour, to demand the Tri- 
buneſhip. And notwithſtanding all the Brigues Ef 
of the Plebeian Tribunes, none but Patricians "_— n 
were choſen for Military Tribunes, and C. Diodor, 


Valerius, C. Servilius, IL. Furius and Fabius l. 14 
Vibulanus were raiſed to that high Office. 


The Senate kept the ſame advantage the 
following Year, and were again powerful e- 
nough in the Election to procure the ſame 
Poſt for P. Cornelius, L. Valerius. C. Cornelius Year of 
and Fabius Ambuſtus, all Patricians, and of the Rome 


beſt Families in the Commonwealth. 347. 


It is impoſſible to expreſs the Rage and Fu- 
ry that the Tribunes of the People ſhew'd at 
ſeeing themſelves ſo long excluded from an 
Honour, to which they were capable of be- 
ing admitted. They took the opportunity of 
a new War, which the Senate wanted to 
make againſt the Heientes, to wreak their Re- 
venge. The Inhabitants of Veii had carried 


off ſome Booty without any previous Declara- 


tion of War. Ambaſſadors had been ſent to 
demand Satisfaction for this Inſult; but inſtead 
of excuſing or juſtifying their Incurſions, they 


drove away thoſe Ambaſſadors with Contempt. 


The Senate yet more provoked at this inſolent 
Behaviour than at their Robberies, propoſed 
it to the People to revenge this Injury, and 
to carry their Arms into Tu/caxy. The Peo- 
ple, poiſoned by their Tribunes, ſhewed a very 
great indifference for this Propoſal. bor 
it was not prudent to engage in a new War, 
while that of the Holſci was not yet terminat- 
ed ; that the Commonwealth had not Forces 

| enow 
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_  enow to withſtand two ſuch warlike Nations 


at the ſame time; thar not a Year paſs'd with- 
out their fighting ſome Battel; that theſe fre- 
quent Engagements exhauſted the pureſt Blood 


of Rome, and cut off all their Youth : Nei- 


ther did the Plebeians, who filled the Legions, 


draw the leaſt Advantage from theſe continual 


Wars. 

The Tribunes, on their fade, cried in all the 
Aſſemblies, that the Senate perpetuated the 
War only to keep the Plebeians out of the Ci- 


ty, for fear, if they were at Rome, they ſhou'd 


revive the juſt Pretenſions they had to the pub- 
lick Lands, or by the numerouſneſs of their 
Suffrages raiſe their Tribunes to the chief 
* in the Republic.“ And in ſhort, 
c ſaid thoſe ſeditious Magiſtrates to them, you 
< need ſeek your real Enemies no where but 
in Rome. The greateſt War you have to 
maintain, is that which the Senate has ſo long 
«© carried on againſt the Roman People. 

The Senate finding ſo much repugnance in 
the People's Minds to the War with the Ye:- 
entes, thought it proper to wait a more fayou- 
rable opportunity; and in order to regain the 
Confidence of the Multitude, and remove the 
8 they made againſt the length of 
the Wars, they reſolved to provide for the 


Subſiſtance of the Soldier in ſuch a manner, 


that he ſhou'd not be at all obliged for it to 
the Tribunes. All the Roman Citizens, till 
then, uſed to go to the War at their own 
Expence; every Man was forced, out of his 
own little Inheritance, to maintain himſelf as 
well during the Campaign as in Winter Quar- 
ters; and oftentimes when the Campaign was 
5 roo 
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the Lands, eſpecially thoſe of the 


= lebeians, lay fallow. This occaſioned 
. 95 In 


s Ufury multiplied by Intereſts, and 
then the Complaints and Seditions of the Peo- 


ple. The Senate, to prevent theſe Diſorders, 


 deerced of themſelves, and without being im- 


portuned by the 'Tribunes, that for the future 
the Soldiers ſhou'd be paid out of the public 
Money; and that to furniſh this Expence, a 
new Tax ſhou'd be raiſed, from which no Ciri- 
en whatſoever ſhouw'd be exempted. _ 


Upon the firſt News of this Senatusconſultum rear of 
the People were tranſported with Joy; they ran Rome 
from all parts to the Gate of the Palace. Some 347- 


ed them the Fathers of the People, and all pro- — « 


kiſſed the Hands of the Senators, others call- 


teſted they were ready to ſpill the very laſt 


drop of their Blood for their Country, which 


they now looked upon as a Mother hberal and 
generous to all her Children. 
In this univerſat Gladneſs, the Tribunes of 


the People were remarkable for their fullen 


and envious Countenances. The Union of all 


the Orders hindered them from making them- 


ſelves conſiderable. As they never ſnone more 
than in the Diviſions of the State, they gave 
out that the Senate beſtowed Largeſſes at a ve- 

cheap rate; that the People muſt be very 
blind f they did not perceive that this their 


Pay wou'd come out of their own Pockets; 


nay, that it was not juſt for thoſe who till 


then had been at the Wars at their own Charge, 


and had compleated the time of their Service, 
to be taxed to pay the new Soldiers that ſuc- 
cceded them in the Armies; that for their parts 
they were firmly reſolved never to pay this 
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new Impoſition z and that they offered their: 


Service, and the whole Authority which their 
Office gave them, to defend thoſe who wou'd 
follow their Example. le 

They hoped by means of the Power they 
had over the Minds of the People to get them 
toreject this Favour, which was odious to them, 
only becauſe it came from the Senate. But a 
certain and immediate Benefit, and eſpecially 
the Example of the chief Men among them, 
who readily paid their Contingents, prevailed 
above all the ſeditious Harangues of the Tri- 
bunes. The Senatusconſultum was ratified by 
a Plebiſcitum, and the general conſent of the 


People. Every Man ran eagerly to pay a ſlight 


Tribute proportion'd to his Eſtate, which was 
to bring him in a conſiderable Advantage in 
return. As there were in thoſe Days but little 
coined Mony, Carts loaden with Braſs were eve- 
ry Day ſeen going to the Treaſury with the Con- 


tributions of private Men, which the Treaſu- 
rers received by weight. 4 
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End of the Sixth Book and Firſt Volume. 
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Errata in the Firſt Volume. 


Faults 


Treaſurers 


Divinities 


forbid 


three 
conteſt 


fell into this celebrated Duel 


actually 

Divines 

Nations 

Gate 

neceſſary retreat 
he alone 

ſolemn arguments 
with the Expence 
where 

been Centurion 


Emilius was for 


Tribunes 
ten Oxen 
peeviſh 
Com, @(ſus 


* 


Correction: 


two Treaſurers 
Deities 
decreed 

thirty 


conqueſt 


fell in this celebrated Duel 
artfully 

Diviners 
Neighbours 
Gates 

forc'd retreat 

It alone 

folid arguments 
for the Expence 
whereas 

been a Centurion 


Amilius, in order to make his 
court to the People, was for 


Tribune 
two Oxen 
ſour 

Corn. lofſus 


